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A STRANGER. 


| )M College 
Point to Bell's 

Point, sixty miles 
above New Or 
leans, the Missis- 
sippi runs nearly from 
to east. Both 
banks, or “coasts,” are 
lined with large and fa- 
mous sugar plantations. 
Midway on the northern side lie the beautiful 
estates of “ Belmont” and “ Belle Alliance.” 
Karly one morning in the middle of October, 
1878, a young man whose age you would have 
guessed fifteen years too much stood in scru 
pulously clean, ill-fitting, flimsy garments on 
the strong, high levee overlooking these two 
plantations. He was asking the way to a place 
called Grande Pointe. Grand Point, he called 
it, and so may we: many names in Louisiana 
that retain the French spelling are habitually 
given an English pronunciation, 

A tattered negro mounted on a sunburnt, 
unshod, bare-backed mule down in the dusty 
gray road on the land side of the embankment 
was his only hearer. Fifteen years earlier these 
two men, with French accents, strangers to 
each other, would hardly have conversed in 
English; but the date made the difference. We 
need not inexorably render the dialect of the 
white man; pretty enough to hear, it would 
often be hideous to print. The letter 7, for in- 
stance, that plague of all nations — before 
consonants it disappeared ; before vowels the 
tongue failed of that upward curve that makes 
the good strong 7’s of Italy and Great Britain. 

The negro pointed over his mule’s ears. 

“ You see Belle Alliance sugah-house yon- 
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deh ? Well, behine dah you fine one road go 
stret thoo the plantation till de wood. 
*bout mile, you know. Den she keep stret on 
thoo de wood 'bout two mile’ mo’, an’ dat fetch 
you at Gran’ Point’. Hole on; I show you.” 

The two men started down the road, the 
negro on his mule, the stranger along the 
levee’s crown. “Dat Gran’ Point’,” resumed 
the black, “’tain’t no point on de riveh, you 
know, like dat Bell’ Point, w’at you see yondeh 
*twixt dem ah batture willows whah de sun all 
spread out on the wateh; no, seh. "Tis jis lil 
place back in de swamp, raise’ "bout five, six 
feet ’bove de wateh. Yes, seh; ’bout t’ree mile’ 
long,’alf mile wide. Don’t nobody but Cajun’* 
live back deh. Seem droll you goin’ yondeh.” 

“Tis the reason I go,” said the other with 
out looking up. 

“Yes, seh.”—A short silence. —“ Dass nigh 
fifty year’, now, dat place done been settle’. 
Ole ’Mian Roussel he was gret hunter. He 
know dat place. He see ’tis rich groun’, One 
day he come dare, cut some tree’, buil’ house, 
plant lil tobahcah, Nex’ year come ole man 
Le Blanc; den Poché, den St. Pierre, den 
Martin,—all Cajun’. Oh! dass mo’n fifty year’ 
Dey all comes from dis yeh riveh coast ; 
Yes, 


Dass 


ZO. 
‘caze de rich Creole’, dey buy ’em out 
seh, dat use’ be de Céte Acadien’, right yeh 
whar yo’ feet stan’in’ on, C'est la cote Acadten’, 
just ici, oui.” The trudging stranger waived 
away the right of translation. He had 
reason for preferring English. But his manner 
was very gentle, and in a moment the negro 
began again. 

“Gret place, dat Gran’ Point’. Yes, seh; 
fo’ tobahcah. Dey make de bes’ Périque to 
bahcah in de worl’. Yes, seh, right yond’ at 
Gran’ Point’; an’ de bes’ Périque w’at come 
from Gran’ Point’, das de Périque of Octave 
Roussel, w’at dey use call ‘im Chatoué;f 
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but he git tired dat name, and now he got lil 
boy *bout twenny-five year’ ole, an’ dey call 
de ole man Catou, an’ call his lil dey Chatoué. 
Dey fine dat wuck mo’ betteh. Yes, seh. An’ 
he got bruddeh name’’ Mian Roussel. But dat 
not de ole, ole ’Mian —like dey say de ole he 
one. ’Caze, you know, he done peg out. Oh, 
yes, he peg out in de du’in’ o’ de waugh.* 
But he lef? heap-sight chillen; you know, he 
got a year’ staht o’ all de res’, you know. Yes, 
seh. Dey got bout hund’ed fifty peop’ yond’ 
by Gran’ Point’, and sim like dey mos’ all name 
Roussel. Sim dat way to me. An’ ev’y las’ 
one got lil fahm so lil you can’t plow her; got 
dig her up wid a spade. Yes, seh, same like 
you diggin’ grave; yes, seh.” 

The gentle stranger interrupted, still with- 
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out lifting his eyes from the path. *’ Tis better 
narrowness of land than of virtue.” ‘The negro 
responded eagerly : 

“Oh, dey good sawt o’ peop’, yes! Dey 
deals fair an’ dey deals square. Dey keeps de 
peace. Dass ’caze dey mos’ly don’t let whisk 
git on deir blin’ side, you know. Dey does love 
to dance, and dey marries mawnstus young ; 
but dey not like some niggehs: dey stays 
married. An’ modess? Dey des so modess 
dey shy! Yes, seh, dey de shyes’, easy -goin’es’, 
modesses’, most p’esumin’ peop’ in de whole 
worl’! I don’t see fo’ why folks talk ’gin dem 
Cajun’; on’y dey a lil’ bit slow.” 

The traveler on the levee’s top suddenly 
stood still, a soft glow on his cheek, a disten 
tion in his blue eyes. “ My friend, what was it, 
the first American industry? Was it not the 
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“SIRS, HAVE I ALREADY 


Newfoundland fisheries? Who inaugu’ate 
them if not the fishermen of Normandy and 
Bretagne ? And since how long? Nearly fo’ 
hundred years!” 

** Dass so, boss,” exclaimed the negro with 
the promptitude of an eye-witness; but the 
stranger continued : 

“The ancestors of the Acadian’—they are 
the fathers of the codfish!” He resumed his 
walk. 

“Dass so, seh; dass true. Yes, seh, you’ 
talkin’ mighty true; dey a pow’ful ancestnfied 
peop’, dem Cajun’; dass w’at make dey so shy, 
you know. An’ dey mighty good han’ in de 
sugah-house. Dey des watchin’, now, w’en 
dat sugah-cane git ready fo’ biggin to grind ; 
so soon dey see dat, dey des come a-lopin’ in 
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REACH GRAN’ POINT’ 


here to Mistoo Wallis’ sugah-house here at 
Belle Alliance, an’ likewise to Marse Louis 
Le Bourgeois yond’ at Belmont. You sec! 
de fust t'ing dey gwine ass you when you 
come at Gran’ Point’— Is Mistoo Wallis big 
gin to grind ?’ Well, seh, like I tell you, yeh 
de sugah-house, an’ dah de road. Dat road 
fetch you at Gran’ Point’.” 


IN A STRANGE LAND. 

AN hour later the stranger, quite alone, had 
left behind him the broad smooth road, be 
tween rustling walls of sugar-cane, that had 
brought him through Belle Alliance plan- 
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tation. The way before him was little more 
than a bridle-path along the earth thrown up 
beside a draining ditch in a dense swamp. 
The eye could run buta little way ere it was 
confused by the tangle of vegetation. The trees 
of the all-surrounding forest — sweet-gums, 
water-oaks, magnolias — cast their shade ob- 
liquely along and across his way, and wher 
ever it fell the undried dew still sparkled on 
the long grass. 

\ pervading whisper seemed to say good- 
bye to the great human world. Scarce the 
note of an insect joined with his footsteps in 
the coarse herbage to break the stillness. He 
made no haste. Ferns were often about his 
feet, and vines were both there and every- 
where. ‘The soft blue tufts of the ageratum 
were on each side continually. Here and 
there in wet places clumps of Indian-shot 
spread their pale scroll leaves and sent up 
their green and scarlet spikes. Of stature 
greater than his own the golden-rod stood, 
crested with yellow plumes, unswayed by the 
still air. Often he had to push apart the brake- 
canes and press through with bowed head. 
Nothing met him in the path. Now and 
then there were faint signs underfoot as if 
wheels might have crushed the ragged turf 
long weeks before. Now and then the print 
of a hoof was seen in the black soil, but a 
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spider had made it her home and _ spread 
across it her silken snares. If he halted and 
hearkened, he heard far away the hawk scream 
ing to his mate, and maybe, looking up, 
caught a glimpse of him sailing in the upper 
air with the sunlight glowing in his pinions ; 
or in some bush near by heard the soft rustle 
of the wren, or the ruffling whiff and nervous 
“chip” of the cardinal, or saw for an instant 
the flirt of his crimson robes as he rattled the 
stiff, jagged fans of the palmetto. 

At length the path grew easier and lighter, 
the woods on the right gave place to a field 
half claimed for cotton and half given up to 
persimmon saplings, blackberry bushes, and 
rampant weeds. A furry pony with mane and 
tail so loaded with cockleburs that he could not 
shake them, lifted his head and stared. A mo- 
ment afterward the view opened to right and 
left, and the path struck a grassy road at right 
angles and ended. Just there stood an aged 
sow. 

“Unclean one,” said the grave wayfarer, 
“ where dwells your master ? — Ignore you the 
English tongue? But I shall speak not in 
another; ’tis that same that I am arriving to 
bring you.” 

The brute, with her small bestial eye fixed 
on him distrustfully and askance, moved 
enough to the right to let him pass on the 
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other hand, and with his coat on his arm— 
so strong was the October sun — he turned 
into the road westward, followed one or two 
of its slight curves, and presently saw neat 
fields on either hand walled in on each farther 
side by the moss-hung swamp; and now a 
small, gray, unpainted house, then two or three 
more, the roofs of others peering out over the 
dense verdure, and down at the end of the 
vista a small white spire and cross. ‘Then, at 
another angle, two men seated on the road- 
side. ‘Their diffident gaze bore that look of 
wild innocence that belongs to those who see 
more of dumb nature than of men. Their 
dress was homespun. The older was about 
fifty years old, the other much younger. 

“ Sirs, have | already reach Gran’ Point’ ?” 

The older replied in an affirmative that could 
but just be heard, laid back a long lock of his 
straight brown hair after the manner of a short- 
haired girl, and rose to his feet. 

“I hunt,” said the traveler slowly, “ Mr. 
Maximian Roussel.” 

A silent bow. 

“'Tis you?” 

The same motion again. 

The traveler produced a slip of paper folded 
once and containing a line or two of writing 
hastily penciled that morning at Belle Alliance. 
Maximian received it timidly and held it help- 
lessly before his downcast eyes with the lines 
turned perpendicularly, while the pause grew 
stifling, and until the traveler said: 

“"Tis Mr. Wallis make that introduction.” 

At the name of the owner of the beautiful 
plantation the man who had not yet spoken 
rose, covered with whittlings. It was like a 
steer getting up out of the straw. He spoke. 

“ M’sieu’ Walleece, a commencé a mouliner ? 
Is big-in to gryne ?” 

“ He shall commence in the center of the 
next week.” 

Maximian’s eyes rose slowly from the unde- 
ciphered paper. The traveler’s met them. He 
pointed to the missive. 

“The schoolmaster therein alluded —’tis 
me.” 

“ Oh!” cried the villager joyously,—* maiz- 
tre d’école ! — schooltitcher !” 

“ But,” said the stranger, “not worthy the 
title.” He accepted gratefully the hand of one 
and then of the other. 

*“ Walk een!” said Maximian, “ all hand’, 
walk een house.” They went, Indian file, across 
the road, down a sinuous footpath, over a stile, 
and up to his little single-story unpainted 
house, and tramped in upon the railed galerie. 

“ Ft M’sieu’ Le Bourgeois,” said the host, as 
the schoolmaster accepted a split-bottomed 
chair, “he’s big-in to gryne ?” 

Within this ground-floor veranda —chief 
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appointment of all Acadian homes — the trav- 
eler accepted a drink of water in a blue tum 
bler, brought by the meek wife. ‘The galerie 
just now was scattered with the husband's 
appliances for making Périque tobacco into 
“carats” —the carat-press. Its small, iron 
ratcheted, wooden windlass extended along 
the top rail of the balustrade across one of 
the galerie’s ends. Lines of half-inch grass 
rope, for wrapping the carats into diminished 
bulk and solid shape, lay along under foot. 
Beside one of the doors, in deep hickory 
baskets, were the parcels of cured tobacco 
swaddled in cotton cloths and ready for the 
torture of ropes and windlass. From the joists 
overhead hung the pods of tobacco seed for 
next year’s planting. 


THE HANDSHAKING. 

THERE was news in Grande Pointe. The 
fair noon sky above, with its peaceful flocks of 
clouds; the solemn, wet forest round about ; 
the harvested fields; the disheveled, fragrant 
fallows; the reclining, ruminating cattle; the 
little chapel of St. Vincent de Paul in the 
midst, open for mass once a fortnight, for a 
sermon in French four times a year,— these 
were not more tranquil in the face of the fact 
that a schoolmaster had come to Grande 
Pointe to sfay than outwardly appeared the 
peaceful-minded villagers. Yet as the tidings 
floated among the people, touching and drift 
ing on like thistle-down, they were stirred 
within, and came by ones, by twos, slow-step 
ping, diffidently smiling, to shake hands with 
the young great man. They wiped their own 
before offering them — the men on their strong 
thighs, the women on their aprons. Children 
came, whose courage would carry them no 
nearer than the galerie’s end or front edge, 
where they lurked and hovered, or gazed 
through the balustrade, or leaned against a gal 
erie post and rubbed one brown bare foot upon 
another and crowded each other’s shoulders 
without assignable cause, or lopped down upon 
the grass and gazed from a distance. 

Little conversation was offered. ‘The curios- 
ity was as unobtrusive as the diffidence was 
without fear; and when a villager’s soft, low 
speech was heard, it was generally in answer 
to inquiries necessary for one to make who 
was about to assume the high office of edu 
cator. Moreover, the schoolmaster revealed, 
with all gentleness, his preference for the Eng- 
lish tongue, and to this many could only give 
ear. Only two or three times did the conver- 
sation rise to a pitch that kindled even the 
ready ardor of the young man of letters. Once, 
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after a prolonged silence, the host, having 
gazed long upon his guest, said, without pref- 
ace : 

“ Tough job you got,” and waved a hand 
toward the hovering children. 

“ Sir,” replied the young teacher, “ is it not 
the better to do whilse it is the mo’ tough ? 
The mo’ toughness, the mo’ honor.” He rose 
suddenly, brushed back the dry, brown locks of 
his fine hair, and extending both hands, with 
his limp, straw hat dangling in one, said: 
“Sir, I will ask you, is not the schoolmaster 
the true patriot ? Shall his honor be less than 
of the soldier ? Yet I ask not honor; for me, I 
am not fit; yet, after my poor capacities —” 
He resumed his seat. 

An awesome quiet followed. Then some 
one spoke to him, too low to be heard. He 
bent forward to hear the words repeated, and 
"Mian said for the timorous speaker : 

“Aw, dass nut’n; he jis only say, ‘Is 
M’sieu’ Walleece big-in to gryne ?’” 

Few tarried long, though one man—he 
whom the schoolmaster had found sitting on 
the roadside with Maximian — staid all day ; 
and even among the villagers themselves there 
was almost noloquacity. Maximian, itis true, as 
the afternoon wore along, and it seemed plain 
that the reception was a great and sponta- 
neous success, spoke with growing frequency 
and heartiness; and, when the guest sat down 
alone at a table within, where 4a vicil/e — the 
wife — was placing half a dozen. still sputter- 
ing fried eggs, a great wheaten loaf, a yellow 
gallon bowl of boiled milk, a pewter ladle, a 
bowie knife, the blue tumbler, and a towel, 
and out on the galerie the callers were still 
coming, his simple neighbors pardoned the 
elation that led him to take a chair himself a 
little way off, sit on it sidewise, cross his legs 
gayly, and with a smile and wave of his good 
brown hand say: 

“ Serves-vous / He’p you’se’f! Eat much 
youlike! ‘Till you swell up!” 

Even he asked no questions. Only near the 
end of the day, when the barefoot children by 
gradual ventures had at length gathered close 
about and were softly pushing for place on his 
knees and huddling under his arms, and he 
was talking French,— the only language most 
of them knew,— he answered the first personal 
inquiry put to him since arriving. “ Hisname,” 
he replied to the tiny, dark, big-eyed boy who 
spoke for his whispering fellows, “his name 
was Bonaventure — Bonaventure Deschamps.” 

As the great October sun began to dip his 
crimson wheel behind the low black line of 
swamp and the chapel cross stood out against 
a band of yellow light that spanned the west, 
he walked out to see the village, a little girl in 
either hand and little boysround about. The 
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children talked apace. Only the girl whose 
hand he held in his right was mute. She was 
taller than the rest; yet it was she to whom 
the little big-eyed boy pointed when he said, 
vain of his ability to tell it in English : 

“T don’t got but eight year’ old, me. I’m 
gran’ for my age; but she, she not gran’ for her 
age—Sidonie; no; she not gran’ at all for 
her age.” 

They told the story of the chapel : how some 
years before, in the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart, at the parish seat a few miles away on 
the Mississippi, a nun had by the pope's leave 
cast off the veil ; how she had come to Grande 
Pointe and taken charge of her widowed 
brother’s children; and how he had died, and 
she had found means, the children knew not 
how, to build this chapel. And now she was 
buried under it, they said. It seemed, from 
what they left unsaid as well as what they 
said, that the simple influence of her presence 
had kindled a desire for education in Grande 
Pointe not known before. 

“Dass my fante— my hant. She was my 
hant befo’ she die’,” said the little man of eight 
years, hopping along the turf in front of the 
rest. He dropped into a walk that looked 
rapid, facing round and moving backward. 
“She learn me English, my fané. And she 
try to learn Sidonie ; but Sidonie, Sidonie fine 
that too strong to learn, that English, Sidonie.” 
He hopped again, talking as he hopped and 
holding the lifted foot in his hand. He could 
do that and speak English at the same time, 
so talented was Toutou. 

Thus the sun went down. And at Maxim- 
ian’s stile again Bonaventure Deschamps took 
the children’s cheeks into his slender fingers 
and kissed them, one by one, beginning at the 
least and so up, slowly, toward Sidonie Le 
Blanc. With very earnest tenderness it was 
done, some grave word of inspiration going 
before each caress; but when at last he said, 
“To-morrow, dear chil’run, the school-belt 
shall ring in Gran’ Point’!” and turned to 
finish with Sidonie —she was gone. 


IV. 


HOW THE CHILDREN RANG THE BELL. 

Wuere the fields go wild and grow into 
brakes and the soil becomes fenny, on the 
north-western edge of Grande Pointe, a dark, 
slender thread of a bayou moves loiteringly 
north-eastward into a swamp of huge cy- 
presses. In there it presently meets another 
like itself, the Bayou Tchackchou, slipping 
around from the little farm village’s eastern 
end as silently as a little mother comes out 
of a bower where she has just put her babe 
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to sleep. A little further on they are joined 
as noiselessly by Blind River, and the united 
waters slip on northward through the dim, 
colonnaded,watery-floored, green-roofed, blue- 
vapored, moss-draped wilderness, till in the 
adjoining parish of Ascension they curve 
around to the east and issue into the sunny 
breadth of Lake Maurepas. Thus they make 
the Bayou des Acadiens. From Lake Maure- 
pas one can go up Amite or Tickfaw River, 
or to Pass Manchac or Pontchatoula, any- 
where in the world, in fact,— where a canoe 
can go. 

On a bank of this bayou, no great way 
from Grande Pointe, but with the shadow of 
the swamp at its back and a small, bright 
prairie of rushes and giant reeds stretching 
away from the opposite shore, stood, more in 
the water than on the land, the palmetto- 
thatched fishing and hunting lodge and only 
home of a man who on the other side of the 
Atlantic you would have known for a peas- 
ant of Normandy, albeit he was born in that 
swamp,—the man who had tarried all day at 
the schoolmaster’s handshaking. 

What a day that had been! Once before 
he had witnessed a positive event. That was 
when, one day, he journeyed purposely to the 
levee of Belle Alliance, waited from morn- 
ing till evening, and at last saw the steamer 

robert £2, Lee come by and, as fortune would 
have it, land! loaded with cotton from the 
water to the hurricane deck! He had gone 
home resolved from that moment to save his 
money and be something more than he was. 

But that event had flashed before his eyes 
and in a quarter hour was gone, save in his 
memory. The coming of the schoolmaster, 
all unforeseen, had lasted a day, and he had 
seen it from beginning to end. All day long 
on 'Mian’s galerie, standing now here, now 
there, he had got others to interpret for him, 
where he could not guess, the meanings of 
the wise and noble utterances that fell now 
and then from the lips of the young soldier 
of learning, and stored them away in his now 
greedy mind. 

One saying in particular, whose originality 
he did not dream of questioning, took pro- 
found hold of his conviction and admiration ; 
and two or three times as his canoe glided 
homeward in the twilight, its one long, smooth 
ripple gleaming on this side and that as it 
stretched away toward the bayou’s dark banks, 
he rested for a moment on his tireless paddle 
and softly broke the silence of the wilderness 
with its three simple words, so trite to our ears, 
so strange to his: 

“ Knowledge is power.” 

In years he was but thirty-five, but he was 
a widower, and the one son who was his 
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only child and companion would presently be 
fourteen. 

“ Claude,” he said, as they rose that even- 
ing from their hard supper in the light and 
fumes of their small kerosene-lamp, “ /’ faut 
s-ahler coucher.” (We must go to bed.) 

“ Quofoir ?” asked the sturdy lad. (/our 
quoi? Why ?) 

“ Because,” replied the father in the same 
strange French in which he had begun, “ at 
daybreak to-morrow, and every day thereafter, 
you must be in your dug-out on your way to 
Grande Pointe, to school. My son, you are 
going to learn how to read!” 

So came it that, until their alphabetical re- 
arrangement, the first of all the thirty-five 
names on the roll was Claude St. Pierre, and 
that every evening thenceforward when that 
small kerosene-lamp glimmered in the deep 
darkness of Bayou des Acadiens, the abece- 
darian Claude was a teacher. 

But even before the first rough roll was 
made he was present, under the little chapel 
tower, when for the first time its bell rang for 
school. The young master was there, and all 
the children ; so that really there was nothing 
to ring the bell for. ‘They could, all together, 
have walked quietly across the village green 
to the forlorn tobacco-shed that ’Mian had 
given them for a school-house and begun the 
session. Ah! say not so! It was good to ring 
the bell. A few of the stronger lads would 
even have sent the glad clang abroad before 
the time, but Bonaventure restrained them. 
For one thing, there must be room for every 
one to bear a hand. So he tied above their 
best reach three strands of “ carat” cord to 
the main rope. Even then he was not ready. 

“ No, dear chil’run; but grasp hold, every 
one, the ropes, the cawds,—the shawt chil’run 
reaching up shawtly, the long chil’run the 
more longly.” 

Few understood his words, but they quietly 
caught the idea and yieldec themselves eager- 
ly to his arranging hand. The highest grasp 
was Claude's. There was a little empty space 
under it, and then one only of Sidonie’s 
hands, timid, smooth, and brown. And still 
the master held back the word. 

“ Not yet! not yet! The pear is not ripe!” 
He stood apart from them, near the chapel 
door, where the light was strong, his silver 
watch open in his left hand, his form erect, 
his right hand lifted to the brim of his hat, 
his eyes upon the dial. 

“ Not yet, dearchil’run. Not yet. Have the 
patience. Hold every one in his aw her place. 
Be ready! Have the patience.” But at length 
when the little ones were frowning and softly 
sighing with the pain of upheld arms, their 
waiting eyes saw his dilate. “ Be ready!” he 




















said, with low intensity: “Be ready!” He 
soared to his tiptoes, the hat flounced from 
his head and smote his thigh, his eyes turned 
upon them blazing, and he cried, “ Ring, chil’- 
run, ring!” 

The elfin crew leaped up the ropes and 
came crouching down. The bell pealed; 
the master’s hat swung round his head. His 
wide eyes were wet, and he cried again, “ Ring! 
ring! for God, light, libbutty, education!” 
He sprang toward the leaping, sinking mass ; 
but the right feeling kept his own hands off. 
And up and down the children went, the bell 
answering from above, peal upon peal; when 
just as they had caught the rhythm of Claude’s 
sturdy pull and the bell could sound no louder, 
the small cords gave way from their fastenings, 
the little ones rolled upon their backs, the bell 
gave one ecstatic double clang and turned 
clear over, the swift rope straightened upward 
from its coil, and Claude and Sidonie, her hands 
clasped upon each other about the rope and his 
hands upon hers, shot up three times as high as 
their finest leap could have carried them. For 
an instant they hung ; then with another peal 
the bell turned back and they came blushing 
to the floor. A swarm of hands darted to the 
rope, but Bonaventure’s was on it first. 

“'Tis sufficient!” he said, his face all tri- 
umph. The bell gave a lingering clang or two 
and ceased, and presently the happy company 
walked across the green. “ Sufficient,” the 
master had said; but it was more than suffi- 
cient. In that moment of suspension, with 
Sidonie’s great brown frightened eyes in his, 
and their four hands clasped together, Claude 
had learned, for his first lesson, that knowl- 
edge is not the only or the greatest power. 


INVITED TO LEAVE. 

AFTER that, every school-day morning 
Claude rang the bell. Always full early his 
pirogue came gliding out of the woods and 
up through the bushy fen to the head of ca- 
noe navigation and was hauled ashore. Bona- 
venture had fixed his home near the chapel 
and not far from Claude’s landing-place. ‘Thus 
the lad could easily come to his door each 
morning at the right moment —reading it 
by hunter’s signs in nature’s book —to get 
the word to ring. There were none of the 
usual reasons that the schoolmaster should 
live close to the school-house. There was no 
demand for its key. 

Not of that school-house! A hundred feet 
length by twenty-five breadth, of earth- 
floored, clapboard-roofed, tumbling shed rude- 
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ly walled with cypress split boards,—/reux,— 
stood endwise in the earth, like palisades, 
a hand-breadth space between every two, 
sunlight and fresh air and the gleams of green 
fields coming in; the scores of little tobacco- 
presses that had stood in ranks on the hard 
earth floor, the great sapling levers, and the 
festoons of curing tobacco that had hung from 
the joists overhead, all removed, only the 
odor left; bold gaps here and there in the 
pieux, made by that mild influence which the 
restless call decay, and serving for windows 
and doors; the eastern end swept clean and 
occupied by a few benches and five or six 
desks, strong, home-made, sixty-four pounders. 

Life had broadened with Claude in two 
directions. On one side opened, fair and no- 
ble, the acquaintanceship of Bonaventure 
Deschamps, a man who had seen the outside 
world, a man of books, of learning, a man 
who could have taught even geography, had 
there been any one to learn it; and on the 
other side, like a garden of roses and spices, 
the schoolmateship of Sidonie Le Blanc. To 
you and me she would have seemed the 
merest little brown bud of a thing, almost 
nothing but two big eyes—like a little owl. 
To Claude it seemed as though nothing older 
or larger could be so exactly in the prime of 
beauty; the path to learning was the widest, 
floweriest, fragrantest path he had ever trod. 

Sidonie did not often speak with him. At 
recess she usually staid at her desk, studying, 
quite alone but for Bonaventure silently busy 
at his, and Claude himself, sitting farther 
away, whenever the teacher did not see him 
and drive him to the playground. If he would 
only drive Sidonie,out! But he never did. 

One day, after quite a contest of learning, 
and as the hour of dismission was scattering 
the various groups across the green, Toutou, 
the little brother who was grand for his age, 
said to Claude, hanging timidly near Sidonie: 

“ Alle est plus smart’ gue vous.” (She igs 
smarter than you.) 

Whereupon Sidonie made haste to say in 
their Acadian French, “‘ Ah! Master Toutou, 
you forget we went to school to our dear aunt. 
And besides, I am small and look young, but 
I am nearly a year older than Claude.” She 
had wanted to be kind, but that was the first 
thorn. Older than he! 

And not only that; nearly fifteen! Why, 
at fifteen —at fifteen girls get married! The 
odds were heavy. He wished he had thought 
of that at first. He was sadly confused. Some- 
times when Bonaventure spoke words of en- 
thusiasm and regard to him after urging him 
fiercely up some hill of difficulty among the 
bristling heights of English pronunciation, he 
yearned to seek him alone and tell him this 
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difficulty of the heart. There was no fear that 
Bonaventure would laugh; he seemed scarce 
to know how; and his smiles were all of ten- 
derness and zeal. Claude did not believe the 
ten years between them would matter; had 
not Bonaventure said to him but yesterday 
that to him all loveliness was the lovelier for 
being very young? Yet when the confession 
seemed almost on Claude’s lips it was driven 
back by an alien mood in the master’s face. 
There were troubles in Bonaventure’s heart 
that Claude wot not of. 

One day who should drop in just as school 
was about to begin but the priest from Col- 
lege Point. Such order as he found! Bona- 
venture stood at his desk like a general on a 
high hill, his large hand-bell in his grasp, passed 
his eyes over the seventeen demure girls, with 
their large, brown-black, liquid eyes, their deli- 
cately penciled brows, their dark, waveless hair, 
and sounded one tap! Thesport outside ceased, 
the gaps at the shed’s farther end were dark- 
ened by small forms that came darting like 
rabbits into their burrows, eighteen small hats 
came off, and the eighteen boys came softly 
forward and took their seats. Such discipline! 

“Sir,” said Bonaventure, “think you ’tis 
arising f’om the strickness of the teacher? 
"Tis f’om the goodness of the chil’run! How 
I long the State Sup’inten’ent Public Educa- 
tion to see them!” 

The priest commended the sight and the 
wish with smiling affirmations that somehow 
seemed to lack sympathy. He asked the names 
of two or three pupils. That little fellow with 
soft, tanned, chubby cheeks and great black 
eyes, tiny mouth, smooth feet so shapely and 
small, still wet to their ankles with dew, and 
arms that he could but just get folded, was 
Toutou. That lad with the strong shoulders, 
good wide brows, steady eye, and general air 
of manliness,— that was Claude St. Pierre. 
And this girl over on the left here,—“ You 
observe,” said Bonaventure, “I situate the 
lambs on the left and the kids on the right,”— 
this little, slendercrescent of human moonlight, 
with her hair in two heavy, black, down-falling 
plaits, meek, drooping eyes, long lashes, soft, 
childish cheeks and full throat, was Sidonie Le 
Blanc. Bonaventure murmured : 

“ Best scholah in the school, yet the endy — 
that loves not her teacher. But I give always 
my interest, not according to the interesting- 
ness, but rather to the necessitude, of each.” 

The visit was not long. Standing, about to 
depart, the visitor seemed still, as at the first, 
a man of many reservations under his polite 
smiles, But just then dropping a phrase that 
the teacher recognized as an indirect quota- 
tion, Bonaventure cried, with greedy eyes: 

“ You have read Victor Hugo?” 
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“ Yes.” 

“Oh, sir, that grea-a-at man! That father 
of libbutty! Other patriots are the sons, but 
he the father! Is it not thus?” 

The priest shrugged and made a mouth. 
The young schoolmaster's face dropped. 

“ Sir, I must ask you —is he not the frien’ 
of the poor and downtrod ?” 

The visitor’s smile quite disappeared. He 
said: 

“Oh!”— and waved a hand impatiently ; 
“ Victor Hugo "— another mouth — “ Victor 
Hugo”—replying in French to the school- 
master’s English —“ is not of my party.” And 
then he laughed unpleasantly and said good- 
day. 

The State Superintendent did not come, but 
every day —“ It is perhaps he shall come to- 
mo’w, chil’run ; have yo’ lessons well!” 

The whole tiny army of long, blue cottonade 
pantalettes and pantaloons tried to fulfill the 
injunction. Not one but had a warm place in 
the teacher’s heart. But ‘Toutou, Claude, Si- 
donie, anybody who glanced into that heart 
could see sitting there enthroned. And some 
did that kind of reconnoitering. Catou,’Mian’s 
older brother, was much concerned. He saw 
no harm in a little education, but took no satis- 
faction in the introduction of English speech ; 
and speaking to ’Mian of that reminded him 
to say he believed the schoolmaster himself 
was aware of the three children’s preéminence 
in his heart. But ’Mian only said: 

“ Ah bien, cest all right, alors/” (Well, 
then, it’s all right.) Whether all right or not, 
Bonaventure was aware of it, and tried to hide 
it under special kindnesses to others, and par- 
ticularly to the dullard of the school, grandson 
of Catou and nicknamed Crébiche.* The child 
loved him; and when Claude rang the chapel 
bell, and before its last tap had thrilled dream- 
ily on the morning air, when the urchins play- 
ing about the school-house espied another 
group coming slowly across the common with 
Bonaventure in the midst of them, his coat on 
his arm and the children’s hands in his, there 
among them came Crébiche, now on one side, 
now running round to the other, hoping so to 
get a little nearer to the master. 

** None shall have such kindness to-day as 
thou,” Bonaventure would silently resolve as 
he went in through a gap im the pieux. And 
the children could not see but he treated them 
all alike. They saw no unjust inequality even 
when, Crébiche having three times spelt earth 
with an w, the master paced to and fro on the 
bare ground among the unmatched desks and 
break-back benches, running his hands through 
his hair and crying: 

“ Well! well aht thou name’ the crawfish ; 

* Ecrevisse, crawfish. 
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EVERY SCHOOL-DAY MORNING 


with such rapiditive celeritude dost thou pro- 
gress backwardly !” 

It must have been to this utterance that 
he alluded when at the close of that day he 
walked, as he supposed, with only birds and 
grasshoppers for companions, and they grew 
still, and the turtle-doves began to moan, and 
he smote his breast and cried : 

“ Ah! rules, rules! how easy to make, like 
wise break! Oh! the shame, the shame! // 
Victor Hugo had seen that! And if George 
Washington! But thou,’”’— some one else, not 
mentioned,— “ thou sawedst it!” 

The last word was still on the speaker’s lips, 
when —there beside the path, with heavy eye 
and drunken frown, stood the father of Cré- 
biche, the son of Catou, the little boy of twenty- 
five known as Chatoué. He spoke: 

“To who is dat you speak ? Talk wid de 
dev’ ?” 

Vou. XXXIIL.— 85". 
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CLAUDE RANG THE BELL. 

Bonaventure murmured a salutation, touch- 
ed his hat, and passed. Chatoué moved a little 
and delivered a broadside : , 

“ Afteh dat, you betteh leave! 
betteh leave Gran’ Point’ !” 

“Sir,” said Bonaventure, turning with flushed 
face, “ I stay.” 

“ Yes,” said the other, “ dass righ’; you bet 
teh go way and stay. Magicien,” he added as 


Yes, 


you 


the schoolmaster moved on, “ sercicr /— Vou 
dou !— jackass! 
What did all this mean ? 
VI 
WAR OF DARKNESS AND LIGHT. 


CaTou, it seems, had gone one day to Col 
lege Point with a pair of wild ducks that he 
had shot,— first of the season,— and offered 
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them to the priest who preached for Grande 
Pointe once a quarter: 

“Catou,” said the ree ipient, in good French 
but with a cruel hardness of tone, “ why does 
that man out there teach his school in Eng 
lish?” ‘The questioner’s intentions were not 
unkind. He felt a protector’s care for his Aca 
dian sheep, whose wants he fancied he, if not 
he only, understood. He believed a sudden 
overdose of enlightenment would be to them 
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those books that your children are rubbing 
their noses in ? Yankees! Oh, I doubt not they 
have been sharp enough to sprinkle a little of 
the stuff “A#ey call religion here and there 
in them; ’tis but the bait on the hook! But 
you silly ’Cadians think your children are get- 
ting education, and that makes up for every- 
thing else. Do you know what comes of it ? 
Discontent. Vanity. Contempt of honest labor. 
Your children are going to be discontented with 





CATO AND 


a real disaster, and he proposed to save them 
from it by the kind of management they had 
been accustomed to — they and their fathers 
— for a thousand years. 

Catou answered the question only by atimid 
smile and shrug. ‘The questioner spoke again: 

“ Why do you Grande Pointe folk allow it? 
Do you want your children stuffed full of 
American ideas ? What is in those books they 
are studying ? You don’t know? Neither do 
I. I would not look into one of them, But 
you ought to know that to learn English is to 
learn free-thinking. Do you know who print 
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their lot. It will soon be good-bye to sun- 
bonnets; good-bye to homespun ; good-bye 
to Grande Pointe,—yes, and good-bye to the 
faith of your fathers. Catou, what do you 
know about that man, anyhow? Youask him 
no questions, you ’Cadians, and he —oh, he is 
too modest to tell you who or what he is. 
Who pays him?” 

“He say pay is way behine. He say he 
don’t get not’in’ since he come yondeh,” said 
Catou, the distress that had gathered on his 
face disappearing for a moment. 

The questioner laughed contemptuously. 
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“CLAUDE, TELL THE 

“Do you suppose he works that way for 
nothing ? How do you know, at all, that his 
real errand is to teach school? A letter from 
Mr. Wallis! who simply told your simple- 
minded brother what the fellow told him! See 
here, Catou; you owe a tax as a raiser of to- 
baco, eh ? And besides that, hasn’t every one 
of you an absurd little sign stuck up on the 
side of his house, as required by the Govern- 
ment, to show that you owe another tax as a 
tobacco manufacturer? But still you have a 
little arrangement to neutralize that,eh ? How 
do you know this man is not among you to 
look into that? Do you know that he can 
teach? No wonder he prefers to teach in 
English ? I had a conversation with him the 
other day; I want no more; he preferred to 
talk to me in English. That is the good man 
ners he is teaching; light-headed, hero-wor- 
shiping, free-thinker that he is.” 
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SCHOOLMASTER.” 


Catou was sore dismayed. He had never 
heard of hero-worship or free-thinking before; 
but did not doubt their atrocity. It had never 
occurred to him that a man with a few spell- 
ing-books and elementary readers could be so 
dangerous to socicty. 

“JT wish he clear out from yondeh,” said 
Catou. He really made his short responses 
in French, but in a French best indicated in 
bad English. 

“ Notfor my sake,” replied the priest, coldly 
smiling. “ I shall just preach somewhere else 
on the thirteenth Sunday of each quarter, and 
let Grande Pointe go to the devil; for there 
is where your new friend is sure to land you. 
Good-day, I am very busy this morning.” 

These harsh words — harsh barking of the 
shepherd dog — spread an unseen conster- 
nation in Grand Pointe. Maximian was not 
greatly concerned. When he heard of the 
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threat to cut off the spiritual table-crumbs 
with which the villagers had so scantily been 
fed, he only responded that in his opinion the 
dominie was no such a fool as that. But others 
could not so easily dismiss their fears. They 
began to say privately, leaning on fences and 
lingering at stiles, that they had felt from the 
very day of that first mad bell-ringing that 


** SIRS, WELCOME TO GR 


the whole movement was too headlong; that 
this opening the sluices of English education 
would make trouble. Children shouldn’t be 
taught what their parents do not understand. 
Not that there was special harm in a little 
spelling, adding, or subtracting, but —the no- 
tions they and the teacher produced! Here 
was the school’s influence going through all 
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the place like the waters of a rising tide. All 
Grande Pointe was lifting from the sands, and 
in danger of getting afloat and drifting toward 
the current of the great world’s life. Personally, 
too, the schoolmaster seemed harmless enough. 
From the children and he loving each other, 
the hearts of the seniors had become entan- 
gled. The children had come home from the 
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atmosphere of that old tobacco-shed and per- 
suaded the very grandmothers to understand 
vaguely — very vaguely and dimly — that the 
day of liberty which had come to the world at 
large a hundred years before had come at last 
to them; that in France their race had been 
peasants; in Acadia, forsaken colonists; in 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
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ginia, exiles alien to the land, the language, 
and the times; in St. Domingo, penniless, sick, 
unwelcome refugees ; and for just one century 
in Louisiana the jest of the proud Creole, held 
down by the triple fetter of illiteracy, pov- 
erty, and the competition of unpaid, half-clad, 
swarming slaves. But that now the slave was 
free, the school was free, and a new, wide, 
golden future waited only on their education 
in the greatest language of the world. 

All this was pleasant enough to accept 
even ina dim way, though too good to be 
more than remotely grasped. But just when, 
as music in a sleeper’s ear, it is taking hold 
of their impulses somewhat, comes the word 
of their hereditary dictator that this man is 
among them only for their destruction. What 
could they reply ? They were a people around 
whom the entire world’s thought had swirled 
and tumbled for four hundred years without 
once touching them. Their ancestors had left 
France before Descartes or Newton had be- 
gun to teach the modern world to think. They 
knew no method of reasoning save by prec- 
edent, and had never caught the faintest re- 
flection from’ the mind of that great, sweet 
thinker who said, “ A stubborn retention of 
customs is a turbulent thing, no less than the 
introduction of new.” To such strangers in the 
world of to-day now came the contemptuous 
challenge of authority, defying them to prove 
that one who proposed to launch them forth 
upon a sea of changes out of sight of all prec- 
edent and tradition was not the hireling of 
some enemy’s gold secretly paid to sap the 
foundations of all their spiritual and temporal 
interests and plunge them into chaos, 

They blamed Bonaventure; he had got him- 
self hated and them rebuked; it was enough. 
They said little to each other and nothing to 
him; but they felt the sleepy sense of injury 
we all know so well against one who was 
disturbing their slumber; and some began to 
suspect and distrust him, others to think hard 
of him for being suspected and distrusted. 
Yet all this reached not his ears, and the first 
betrayal of it was from the lips of Chatoué, 
when, in his cups, he unexpectedly invited 
the schoolmaster to leave Grande Pointe. 

After that, even the unconscious schoolmas- 
ter could feel the faint chill of estrangement. 
But he laid it not to his work, but to his per- 
sonal unloveliness, and said to’ Mian he did not 
doubt if he were more engaging there would 
not be so many maidens kept at the wheel 
and loom in the priceless hours of school, or so 
many strapping youths sent, all unlettered, to 
the sugar-kettles of the coast plantations what 
time M’sieu’ Walleece big-in to gryne. 

“?Tain’t dat,” said’Mian. He had intended 
to tell the true reason, but his heart failed 
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him, and when Bonaventure asked what, then, 
it was, he replied: 

“Aw, dey don’t get no time. Time run 
so fas’,—run like a scared dog. I dunno fo’ 
w’at dey make dat time run so fas’ dat way.” 

“QO my friend,” cried the young school- 
master, leaping from his chair, “say not that! 
If God did not make time to p’oceed with 
rapidness, who would ever do his best ?” 

It was such lessons as this that made the 
children — Crébiche among them — still gath- 
er round the humble master and love to grasp 
his hand. 

Vil. 


LOVE AND DUTY. 


TIME ran fast. The seasons were as in- 
exorable at Grande Pointe as elsewhere, but 
there was no fierceness in them. ‘The very frosts 
were gentle. Slowly and kindly they stripped 
the green robes from many a tree, from many 
a thicket ejected like defaulting tenants the 
blue linnet, the orchard oriole, the nonpareil, 
took down all its leafy hangings and left it 
open to the winds and rain of December. 
The wet ponies and kine turned away from 
the north and stood in the slanting storm 
with bowed heads. The great wall of cypress 
swamp grew spectral. But its depths, the 
marshes far beyond sight behind them, and 
the little, hidden, rushy lakes, were alive 
with game. No snake crossed the path. 
Under the roof, on the galerie, the wheel 
hummed, the loom pounded; inside, the 
logs crackled and blazed on the hearth; 
on the board were venison, mallard, teal, 
rice-birds, sirop de baterie, and guitte ; round 
the fireside were pipes, pecans, old stories, and 
the Saturday night contra-dance; and every 
now and then came sounding on the outer 
air the long, hoarse bellow of some Missis- 
sippi steamer, telling of the great world be- 
yond the tree-tops, a little farther than the 
clouds and nearer than the stars. 

Christmas passed, and New Year — time 
runs so fast! Presently yonder was ’Mian 
himself, spading a piece of ground to sow his 
tobacco seed in; then Catou and his little 
boy of twenty-five doing likewise; and then 
others all about the scattered village. Then 
there was a general spreading of dry brush 
over the spaded ground, then the sweet, clean 
smell of its burning, and, hanging everywhere 
throughout the clearing, its thin, blue smoke. 
The little frogs began to pipe to each other 
again in every wet place, the grass began to 
freshen, and almost in the calendar’s mid- 
winter the smiles of spring were wreathing 
everywhere. 

What of the schoolmaster and the children? 
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Much, much! The good work went on. In- 
tense days for Bonaventure. The clouds of 
disfavor darkling in some places, but brighten- 
ing in others and, on the whole, he hoped and 
believed, breaking. A few days of vacation, 
and then a bright reunion and resumption, 
the children all his faithful adherents save 
one—Sidonie. She, a close student, too, but 
growingly distant and reticent. The State 
Superintendent still believed to be — 

‘“‘ Impending, impending, chil’run! he is im- 
pending ! Any day he may precipitate upon 
us!” 

Intense days, too, for Claude. Sidonie 
openly, and oh, so sweetly, his frend. Lov- 
ing him? He could neither say nor know; 
enough, for the present, to be allowed to love 
her. His love knew no spirit of conquest yet ; 
it was star-worship; it was angel adoration ; 
seraphically pure ; something so celestially re- 
fined that had it been a tangible object you 
could have held it up and seen the stars nght 
through it. The thought of acquisition would 
have seemed like coveting the gold of a tem- 
ple. And yet already the faintest hint of loss 
was intolerable. Oh! this happy, happy 
school-going —this faring sumptuously on 
one smile a day! Ah, if it might but con- 
tinue! But alas! how Sidonie was growing! 
Growing, growing, daily! up, up, up! While 
he — there was a tree in the swamp where he 
measured his stature every day ; but in vain ; 
in vain! It never budged! And then—all 
at once— like the rose-vine on her galerie, 
Sidonie burst into bloom. 

Her smiles were kinder and more frequent 
now than ever before; but the boy’s heart 
was wrung. Whatchance now? In four long 
years to come he would not yet be quite nine- 
teen, and she was fifteen now. Four years! 
He was in no hurry himself — could wait for- 
ever and be happy every day of it; but she? 
Such prize as she somebody would certainly 
bear away before three years could run by, run 
they ever so fast. 

Sitting and pondering one evening in the 
little bayou cabin, Claude caught the father’s 
eye upon him, leaned his forehead upon the 
parent’s knee, and silently wept. The rough 
father said a kind word, and the boy, with- 
out lifting his burning face, told his love. The 
father made no reply for along time, and then 
he said in their quaint old French: 

“ Claude, tell the young schoolmaster. Of 
all men, he is the one to help you.” And then 
in English, as you would quote Latin, 
“ Knowledge is power!” 

The next day he missed — failed miserably 
—in every lesson. At its close he sat at his 
desk, crushed. Bonaventure seemed scarce 
less tempest-tossed than he; and all about 


the school the distress spread as wintry gray 
overcasts a sky. Only Sidonie moved calmly 
her accustomed round like some fair, silent, 
wide-winged bird circling about a wreck. 

At length the lad and his teacher were left 
alone. Claude sat very still, looking at his toil- 
worn hands lying crossed on the desk. Pres- 
ently there sank an arm across his shoulders. 
It was the master’s. Drop—drop—two big 
tears fell upon the rude desk’s sleeve- polished 
wood. The small, hard, right hand slowly left 
its fellow and rubbed off the wet spots. 

“ Claude, you have something to disclose 
me?” 

The drooping head nodded. 

“ And 'tis not something done wrongly ?” 

The lad shook his head. 

“ Then, my poor Claude,”—the teacher’s 
own voice faltered for a moment,—“ then — 
tis —’tis she!” He stroked the weeping head 
that sank into its hands. “Ah! yes, Claude, 
yes; ‘tis she; ’tis she! And you want me to 
help you. Alas! in vain you want me! I 
cannot even try-y-y to help you; you have 
mentioned it too lately! "Tis right you come 
to me, despiting discrepancy of years; but 
alas! the diffculty lies in the con/rary; for 
alas! Claude, our two heart’ are of the one, 
same age!” 

They went out; and walking side by side 
toward the failing sun, with the humble flow- 
ers of the field and path newly opened and 
craving leave to live about their feet and 
knees, Bonaventure Deschamps revealed his 
own childlike heart to the simple boy whose 
hand clasped his. 

* Yes, yes ; I conceal not from you, Claude, 
that ’tis not alone ‘ thou lovest,’ but‘ 1 love’! 
If with cause to hope, Claude, I know not. 
And I must not search to know whilst yet the 
schoolmaster. And the same to you, Claude, 
whilst yet a scholah. We mus’ let the dissim- 
ulation like a worm in the bud to h-eat our 
cheek. "Tis the voice of honor cry — Silence.’ 
And during the meanwhilst, you ? Perchance 
at the last, the years passing and you enlarg- 
ing in size daily and arriving to budding man- 
hood, may be the successful ; for suspect not 
I consider lightly the youngness of yo’ passion. 
Attend what I shall reveal you. Claude, there 
once was a boy, yo’ size, yo’ age, but fierce, 
selfish, distemperate ; still more selfish than yo’ 
schoolmaster of to-day.” And there that mas- 
ter went on to tell of an early,— like Claude's, 
an all too early,— rash, and boyish passion, 
whose ragged wound, that he had thought 
never could heal, was now only a tender scar. 

“And you, too, Claude, though now it 
seem not possible— you shall recuperate from 
this. But why say I this? Think you I would 
inoculate the idea that you must despair? 
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Nay, perchance you shall achieve her.” They 
stood near the lad’s pirogue about to say 
adieu; the schoolmaster waved his hand 
backward toward the farther end of the vil- 
lage. “She is there; in a short time she will 
cease to continue scholah ; then — try.” And 
again, with still more courageous kindness, 
he repeated, “Try! ’Tis a lesson that thou 
shouldest heed —try, try again. If a¢ the first 
thou doest of succeed, try, try again.” 

Claude gazed gratefully into the master’s 
face. Boy that he was, he did not read aright 
the anguish gathering there. From his own 
face the clouds melted into a glad sunshine 
of courage, resolve, and anticipation. Bona- 
venture saw the spark of hope that he had 
dropped into the boy’s heart blaze up into his 
face. And what did Claude see? ‘The hot 
blood mounting to the master’s brow an in- 
stant ere he wheeled and hurried away. 

“ *Sieur Bonaventure !” exclaimed Claude; 
“Sieur Bonaventure ! ” 

But deaf to all tones alike, Bonaventure 
moved straight away along the bushy path 
and was presently gone from sight. ‘There is 
a repentance of good deeds. Bonaventure 
Deschamps felt it gnawing and tearing hard 
and harder within his bosom as he strode on 
through the wild vernal growth that closed in 
the view on every side. Soon he halted; then 
turned, and began to retrace his steps. 

“Claude!” The tone was angry and im- 
perative. Noanswercame. He quickened his 
gait. “ Claude!” The voice was petulant and 
imperious. A turn of the path brought again 
to view the spot where the two had so lately 
parted. No one was there. He moaned and 
then cried aloud, “ O thou fool, fool, fool! — 
Claude!” He ran; faster — faster — down 
the path, away from all paths, down the lit- 
tle bayou’s margin, into the bushes, into the 
mud and water. “Claude! Claude! I told 
you wrongly! Stop! Arretes-da / I must add 
somewhat ! — Claude!” The bushes snatched 
away his hat; tore his garments; bled him in 
hands and face ; yet on he went into the edge 
of the forest. “ Claude! Ah! Claude, thou 
hast ruin’ me! Stop, you young rascal !— 
thief ! — robber ! — brigand!” A vine caught 
and held him fast. “ Claude! Claude!”"— 
The echoes multiplied the sound and scared 
from their dead-tree roost a flock of vultures, 
The dense wood was wrapping the little ba- 
you in its premature twilight. The retreating 
sun, that for a while had shot its flaming ar- 
rows through the black boles and branches, 
had sunk now and was gone. Only a parting 
ruby glow shone through the tangle where 
far and wide the echoes were calling for 
Claude. 


“Claude! I mistook the facts in the case. 
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There is no hope for you! 'Tis futile you try 
— the poem is not for you! I take everything 
back !—all back! You shall not once try! 
You have grasp’ the advantage! You got no 
business, you little rascal! You dare venture 
to attempt making love in my school! Claude 
St. Pierre, you are dismiss’ the school! Mu- 
tiny! mutiny! Claude St. Pierre, for mutiniz- 
ing, excluded the Gran’ Point’ school.” 

He tore himself from his fastenings and has- 
tened back toward the village. The tempest 
within him was as fierce as ever, but already 
it, too, had turned and was coming out of the 
opposite quarter. The better Bonaventure — 
the Bonaventure purified by fires that Grande 
Pointe had no knowledge of —was coming back 
into his gentle self-mastery. And because that 
other, that old time, Bonaventure, bound in 
chains deep down within, felt already the tri- 
umph of a moment slipping from his grasp, 
he silently now to the outer air, but loudly 
within, railed and gnashed and tore himself 
the more. 

He regained the path and hurried along it, 
hatless, disheveled, bespattered, and oblivious 
to everything save the war within. Presently 
there came upon him the knowledge, the cer- 
tain knowledge, that Claude would come the 
next morning and ring the chapel bell, take 
his seat in school, stand in all his classes, know 
every lesson, and go home in the evening 
happy and all unchallenged of him. He 
groaned aloud. 

“ Ah! Claude! To dismiss or not to dismiss, 
it shall not be mine! But it shall be thine, 
Sidonie ! And whether she is for thee, Claude 
—so juvenile! —or for me, so unfit, unfit, 
unfit!— Ah! Sidonie, choose not yet!” —He 
stood rooted to the spot; while within easy 
earshot of his lightest word tripped brightly 
and swiftly across the path from the direction 
of the chapel a fawn, Claude's gift, and its 
mistress, Sidonie—as though she neither saw 
nor heard. 

VII. 


AT CLAUDE’S MERCY. 


Time flagged not. The school shone on, 
within its walls making glad the teacher and 
the pupils with ever new achievements in 
knowledge and excellence. Some of the van 
guard — Claude, Sidonie, Etienne, Madelaine, 
Henri, Marcelline — actually going into the 
Third Reader. Such perfection in lessons as 
they told about at home—such mastery of 
English, such satisfactory results in pronunci- 
ation and emphasis! Reading just as they 
talked? Oh no, a thousand times no! The 
school’s remoter light, its secondary influences, 
slowly spreading, but so slowly that only the 
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eyes of enmity could see its increase. There 
were murmurs and head-shakings; but the 
thirteenth Sunday of the year’s first quarter 
came, and the sermon whose withholding had 
been threatened was preached. And on the 
thirteenth Monday there was Bonaventure, 
still moving quietly across the green toward 
the school-house with the children all about 
him. But a few days later the unexpected 
happened. 

By this time Claude’s father, whose teacher, 
you remember, was Claude, had learned to 
read. One day a surveyor, who had employed 
him as a guide, seeing the Acadian laboring 
over a fraction of rural newspaper, fell into 
conversation with him as they sat smoking by 
their camp-fire, and presently caught some 
hint of St. Pierre’s aspirations for himself and 
his son. 

“So there’s a public school at Grande 
Pointe, is there ?” 

“ Oh, yass; fine school’ouse! hondred feet 
long! and fine titcher ; splendid titcher ; titch 
English.” 

“ Well, well!” laughed the surveyor. “ Well, 
the next thing will be a railroad.” 

St. Pierre’s eyes lighted up. 

“ You tink !” 

“Why, yes; you can’t keep railroads away 
from a place long, once you let in the pub- 
lic school and teach English.” 

“You t’ink dass good ?” 

“What, a railroad? Most certainly. It 
brings immigration.” 

“Whass dat — ’migrash’n ?” 

The surveyor explained. 

The next time St. Pierre came to Grande 
Pointe—to sell some fish—he came armed 
with two great words for the final overthrow 
of all opponents of enlightenment: “ Rellroad 
—’migrash’n,” 

They hada profound and immediate effect — 
exactly the opposite of what he had expected. 

The school had just been dismissed ; the 
children were still in sight, dispersing this way 
and that. Sidonie lingered a moment at the 
desk, putting it in order; Claude, taking all 
the time he could, was getting his canoe-pad- 
dle from a corner; Crébiche was waiting, by 
the master’s command, to repair some default 
of the day; and Toutou, outside on his knees 
in the grass catching grasshoppers, was tarry- 
ing for his sister, when four or five of the 
village’s best men came slowly and hesitat- 
ingly in. It required no power of divination 
for even the preoccupied schoolmaster to 
guess the nature of their errand. ’Mian was 
not among them. Catou was at their head. 
‘- They silently bowed. The schoolmaster as 
silently responded. The visitors huddled to- 
gether. They came a step nearer. 


“ Well,” said Catou, “ we come to see you.” 

“Sirs, welcome to Gran’ Point’ school — 
Sidonie, Crébiche, Claude, rest in yo’ seats.” 

“ Mo’ betteh you tu’n ’em loose, I t’ink,” 
said Catou amiably ; “ ain’t it?” 

“ T rather they stay,” replied Bonaventure. 
All sat down. There was a sustained silence, 
and then Catou said with quiet abruptness : 

“ We dawn’t want no mo’ school!” 

“From what cause ?” 

“«*Tain’t no use.” 

“ Sir — sirs, no use? 'Tis every use! The 
school-house ? ’tis mo’ worth than the gole 
mine. Ah! sirs, tell me: what is gole without 
education ?” 

They confronted the riddle for a moment. 

“ Ed’cation want to change everythin’.— 
Rellroad —’migrash'n.” 

“Changeeverything? Yes!— making every- 
thing better! Sirs, where is that country that 
the people are sorry that the railroad and 
the school-house have come?” Again the 
riddle went unanswered ; but Catou sat as if 
in meditation, looking to one side, and pres- 
ently said: 

“T t’ink dass all humbug, dat titchin’ Eng- 
lish. What want titch English faw ?” 

“Sir,” cried Bonaventure, “in America 
you mus’ be American! Three Acadians 
have been governors of Louisiana! What 
made them thus to become ?” He leaned for- 
ward and smote his hands together. “ What 
was it? "Iwas English education!” 

The men were silent again. Catou pushed 
his feet out, and looked at his shoes, put on for 
the occasion. Presently — 

“ Yaas,” he said, in an unconvinced tone; 
“ yass, dass all right ; but how we know you 
titch him right ? Nobody can’t tell you titchin’ 
him right or no.” 

“And yet—I do! And the time approach 
when you shall know! Sirs, I make to you 
a p’oposition. Time is passing. It must be 
soon the State Sup’inten’ent Public Educa- 
tion visit this school. The school is any time 
ready. Since long time are we waiting. He 
shall come—he shall examine! The chil’run 
shall be ignorant this arrangement! Only 
these shall know —Claude, Sidonie, Cré- 
biche ; they will not disclose! And the total 
chil’run shall exhibit all their previous learn- 
ing! And welcome the day, when the adver- 
saries of education shall see those dear chil’- 
run stan’ up befo’ the assem’led Gran’ Point’ 
spelling co’ectly words of one to eight syllable’ 
and reading from their readers / And if one 
miss—if one —one/ miss, then let the school 
be shut and the schoolmaster banish-ed!” 

It was so agreed. The debate did not cease 
at once, but it languished. Catou thought he 
had one strong point when he objected to 
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education as conducive to idle habits; but 
when the schoolmaster hurled back the fact 
that communities the world over are indus- 
trious just in proportion as they are educated, 
he was done. He did not know, but when 
he confronted the assertion it looked so true 
that he could not doubt it. He only said: 

“ Well, anyhow, I t’ink ’tain’t no use Cré- 
biche go school no mo’.” But when Bonaven- 
ture pleaded for the lad’s continuance, that too 
was agreed upon. The men departed. 

“ Crébiche,” said the master, holding the 
boy’s hand at parting, “ ah! Crébiche, if thou 
become not a good scholar” —and read a 
promise in the boy’s swimming eye. 

“ Claude, Claude, I am at yo’ mercy now.” 
But the honest gaze of Claude and the press- 
ure of his small, strong hand were a pledge. 
The grateful master turned to Sidome, and 
again, as of old, no Sidonie was there. 


IX. 
READY. 


SUMMER came. The song-birds were all 
back again, waking at dawn, and making the 
hoary cypress wood merry with their carol- 
ings to the wives and younglings in the 
nests. Busy times. Foraging on the helpless 
enemy — earthworm, gnat, grub, grasshop- 
per, weevil, sawyer, dragon-fly — from morn- 
ing till night: watching for him; scratching 
for him; picking, pecking, boring for him; 
poising, swooping, darting for him; standing 
upside down and peering into chinks for him ; 
and all for the luxury — not of knowledge, 
but of love and marriage. The mocking-bird 
had no rest whatever. Back and forth from 
dawn to dark, back and forth across and 
across Grande Pointe clearing, always one 
way empty and the other way with his beak 
full of marketing ; and then sitting up on an 
average half the night—sometimes the whole 
of it—at his own concert. And with mili- 
tary duties too; patrolling the earth below, 
a large part of it, and all the upper air; 
driving off the weasel, the black snake, the 
hawk, the jay, the buzzard, the crow, and all 
that brigand crew — busy times! All nature in 
glad, gay earnest. Corn in blossom and rust- 
ling in the warm breeze ; blackberries ripe ; 
morning-glories underfoot ; the trumpet-flower 
flaring from its dense green vine high above 
on the naked, girdled tree; the cotton-plant 
blooming white, yellow, and red in the field 
beneath ; honey a-making in the hives and 
hollow trees ; butterflies and bees lingering in 
the fields at sunset; the moth venturing forth 
at the first sign of dew ; and Sidonie — a wild- 
rose-tree. 

Mark you, this was in Grande Pointe. I 
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have seen the wild flower taken from its cool 
haunt in the forest and planted in the glare 
of a city garden. Alas! the plight of it, poor 
outshone, wilting, odorless thing! And then 
I have seen it again in the forest; and pleas- 
anter than to fill the lap with roses and tulips 
of the conservatory’s blood-royal it was to 
find it there, once more the simple queen of 
that green solitude. 

So Sidonie. Acadian maidens are shy as 
herons. They always see you first, silently rise, 
and are gone—from the galerie. They are 
more shy than violets. You would think they 
lived whole days with those dark, black- fringed 
eyes cast down; but— they see you first. 
The work about the house is well done where 
they are; there are apt to be flowers outside 
round about; while they themselves are as 
Paul desired to see the women in Bishop Tim- 
othy’s church, “adorned in modest apparel, 
with shamefacedness and sobriety.” 

Flowers sprang plentifully where Sidonie 
dwelt. Her best homespun gown was her own 
weaving; the old dog lying on the galerie al- 
ways thumped the floor with his tail and sank 
his obsequious head as that robe passed; the 
fawn —that Claude had brought — would 
come trotting and press his head against it; 
all the small living things of the dooryard 
would follow it about ; and if she stood by the 
calf-pen the calves would push each other for 
the nearest place, lay their cheeks upon the 
fence’s top, and roll their eyes — as many a 
youth of Grande Pointe would have done if 
he might. Chatoué,—I fear I have omitted 
to mention that the father of Crébiche, like 
the father of Claude, had lost his wife before 
he was of age,— Chatoué looked often over 
that fence. 

When matters take that shape a girl mus? 
quit school. And yet Sidonie, when after a 
short vacation the school resumed its sessions, 
resumed with it. Toutou, who had to admit 
now that his sister was even more grand for 
her age than he, was always available for pro- 
tection. There was no wonder that Sidonie 
wished to continue; Bonaventure explained 
why: 

“So inéeresting is that McGuffey’s Third 
Reader!” 

Those at home hesitated, and presently it 
was the first of October. Now it was too late 
to withdraw; the examination was to take 
place. The school’s opponents had expressed 
little impatience at the State Superintendent’s 
weary delay, but at length Catou asked, “‘ Why 
dat man don’t nevva come ?” 

“The wherefore of his non-coming I ig- 
nore,” said Bonaventure, with a look of old 
pain in his young face; “ but I am ready, let 
him come or let him come not.” 
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“’Tain’t no use wait no longer,” said Ca- 
tou; “jis well have yo’ lil show widout him.” 

“ Sir, it shall be had! Revolution never go 
backwood!” 

Much was the toil, many the anxieties of the 
preparation. For Bonaventure at once deter- 
mined to make the affair more than an exam- 
ination. He set its date on the anniversary of 
the day when he had come to Grande Pointe. 
From such a day Sidonie could not be spared. 
She was to say a piece, a poem, an apostrophe 
toastar. A child, beholding the little star in the 
heavens, and wondering what it can be, spark- 
ling diamond-like so high up above the world, 
exhorts it not to stop twinkling on his account. 
But to its tender regret the school knew that 
no more thereafter was Sidonie to twinkle in 
its firmament. 

“ Learn yo’ lessons hard, chil’run; if the 
State Sup’inten’ent, even at the last, you 
know "— Bonaventure could not believe that 
this important outpost had been forgotten. 


xX. 
CONSPIRACY. 


Apout this time a certain Mr. Tarbox —G. 
W. Tarbox — was traveling on horseback and 
touching from house to house of the great sugar 
estates of the river “coast,” seeing the country 
and people and allowing the élite to subscribe 
to the “ Album of Universal Information,” 

One Sunday, resting at College Point, he was 
led by curiosity to cultivate the acquaintance 
of three men who had come in from Grande 
Pointe. One of them was Chatoué, He could 
understand them, and make them understand 
him, well enough to play ving? et un with 
them the whole forenoon. He won all their 
money, drank with them, and took their five 
subscriptions, Chatoue taking three—one for 
himself, one for Catou, and one for Crébiche. 
There was no delivery of goods there and 
then; they could not write; but they made 
their marks, and it was agreed that when Mr. 
Tarbox should come along a few days later to 
deliver the volumes, they were not to be re- 
ceived or paid for until with his scholarly aid 
the impostor who pretended to teach English 
education at Grande Pointe had been put to 
confusion and to flight. 

“All right,” said Tarbox; “all righ¢. I’m the 
kind of State Superintendent you want. I like 
an adventure ; and if there’s anything I just 
love, it’s exposing a fraud! What day shall I 
come? Yes, I understand—middle of the 
day. I'll be on hand.” 

The fateful day came. In every house and 
on every galerie the morning tasks were early 
done. Then the best of every wardrobe was put 
on, the sun soared high, and by noon every 


chair in Grande Pointe was in the tobacco-shed 
where knowledge poured forth her beams, and 
was occupied by one or two persons. And 
then, at last, the chapel bell above Claude’s 
head pealed out the final signal, and the school- 
master moved across the green. Bonaventure 
Deschamps was weary. Had aught gone 
wrong? Far from it. But the work had been 
great and it was now done. Everything was 
at stake: the cause of enlightenment and the 
fortunes of his heart hung on the issue of the 
next few hours. Three pupils, one the oftenest 
rebuked of all the school, one his rival in love, 
one the queen of his heart, held his fate in their 
hands and knew it. With these thoughts min- 
gled the pangs of an unconfessed passion and 
the loneliness of a benevolent nature famish- 
ing for a word of thanks. Yes, and to-day he 
must be his own judge. 

His coat was on his arm, and the children 
round about him in their usual way as they 
came across the common; but his words, al- 
ways so kind, were, on this day of all days, 
so dejected and so few that the little ones 
stole glances into his face and grew silent. 
Then, all at once, he saw,—yea, verily, he 
saw,—standing near the school entrance, a 
man from the great outer world! 

He knew it by a hundred signs — the free 
attitude, the brilliant silk hat, the shaven 
face, and every inch of the attire. As plainly 
as one knows a green tree from a dead one, 
the Crusoe of Grande Pointe recognized one 
who came from the haunts of men; from 
some great nerve-center of human knowledge 
and power where the human mind, trained 
and equipped, had piled up the spoils of its in- 
numerable conquests. His whole form lighted 
up with a new life. His voice trembled with 
pent feeling as he said in deep undertone : 

“ Be callm, chil’run; be callm. Refrain ex- 
citement. Who you behole befo’ you, yondeh, 
lignore. But who shall we expect to see if not 
the State Sup’inten’ent Public Education ? And 
if yea, then welcome, thrice welcome, the sur- 
prise! We shall not inquire him; but as a stran- 
ger we shall show him with how small reso’ce 
how large result.” He put on his coat. 

Mr. Tarbox had just reached the school- 
ground. His horse was fastened by the bridle 
to a picket in a fence behind him. A few 
boys had been out before the school-house, 
and it was the sudden cessation of their clam- 
or that had drawn Bonaventure’s attention. 
Some of them were still visible, silently slip- 
ping through the gaps in the prewx and disap- 
pearing within. Bonaventure across the dis- 
tance marked him beckon persuasively to 
one of them. The lad stopped, came forward, 
and gave his hand; and thereupon a second, 
a third, fourth, fifth, tenth, without waiting 
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for invitation, emerged again and advanced 
to the same grave and silent ceremony. ‘I'wo 
or three men who stood near did the same. 
The handshaking was just ending when Bona- 
venture and the stranger raised their hats to 
each other. 

“ Trust I don’t intrude?” 

“Sir, we are honored, not intruded, as you 
shall witness. Will you give yourself the pain 
to enter the school-place? I say not school- 
house; ’tis, as its humble teacher, not fitly so 
nominated. But you shall therein find a school 
which, the more taken by surprise, not the less 
prepared.” 

“The State ought to build you a good 
school-house,” said the stranger, with a slight 
frown that seemed official. 

* Ah! sir,” cried the young schoolmaster, 
beaming gratitude from his whole surface, 
“JT— ],”—he smote his breast,—“ I would re- 
imburst her in good citizen’ and mother’ of 
good citizen’! And both reading, writing, and 
also ciphering,— arithmeticulating, in the Eng- 
lish tongue, and grammatically! But enter 
and investigate.” 

A hush fell upon the school and the audi- 
ence beyond it as the two men entered. 
Every scholar was in place—the little ones 
with bare, dangling feet, their shapely sun- 
tanned ankles just peeping from pantaloons 
and pantalettes ; the older lads beyond them ; 
and off at the left the larger girls, and Si- 
donie. The visitor, as his eye fell last upon 
her, silently and all to himself drew a long 
whistle. The master stood and eyed him with 
unspoken but confessed pride. A little maid- 
en of six slipped from the bench to the earth 
floor, came forward, gave her hand, and noise- 
lessly returned. One by one, with eyes 
dropped, the remaining sixteen girls followed. 
It seemed for a moment as if the contagion 
might break out in the audience, but the 
symptom passed. 

There was just room on the teacher’s little 
platform for Bonaventure to seat his visitor a 
little at one side and stand behind his desk. 
The fateful moment had come. The master 
stood nervously drawn up, bell in hand, With 
a quick, short motion he gave it one tap, and 
set it down. 

“ That, sir, is to designate attention!” He 
waved a triumphant hand toward the specta- 
cle before them. 

“ Perfect!” murmured the stranger. A look 
of earnest ecstasy broke out upon the master’s 
face. He turned at first upon the audience and 
then upon the school. 

“ Chil’run, chi/’run, he pronounce you per- 
fect!” He turned again upon the visitor, 
threw high his right hand, flirted it violently, 
and cried: 
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“ At random ! exclusively at random ; state 
what class! at random!” 

“]T—I doubt if I under —” 

“ Name any class, exclusively at random, 
and you shall see with what promptness and 
quietude the chil’run shall take each one their 
exactly co’ect places!” 

“ Oh, I understand. You want me to desig- 
nate—” 

“ Any class! at yo’ caprice.” 

“Well, if you have third class in geography.” 

“Or spelling ?” cried Bonaventure, a mo- 
mentary look of dismay giving place to fresh 
enthusiasm. 

“ Yes — spell — I meant spelling.” 

“ Third spelling!” ‘The tongue of the bell 
fell with the emphasis, and as silently as sleep 
the tiniest seven in the school, four pairs of 
pantaloons, three of pantalettes, with seven of 
little bare feet at their borders and seven 
of hands pointed down stiffly at their sides, 
came out and stood a-row. The master turned 
to the visitor. 

“ Now, commencing wherever, even at the 
foot if desired ! ask, sir, if you please, any Eng- 
lish word of one syllable, of however difficult!” 

“ No matter how difficult ?” 

“ Well, they are timid, as you see; advance 
by degrees.” 

“Very well, then,” said the visitor with 
much kindness of tone; “I will ask the little 
boy at this end.” 

“ At the foot — but — still, ’tis well. Only 
—Ah, Crébiche! everything depend! Be 
prepared, Crébiche !” 

“ Yes,” said the stranger; “I will ask him 
to spell hoss.” 

The child drew himself up rigidly, pointed 
his stiffened fingers down his thighs, rounded 
his pretty, red mouth, and said slowly, in a 
low, melodious, distinct voice : 

*’Q-double eth, awth.” 

Bonaventure leapt from the platform and 
ran to the child. ; 

“ Ah! mon p'tit gargon — ah! my lil boy! 
’O-double eth, listen, my chile. O, sir, he did 
not hear the word precisely. Listen, my chile, 
to yo’ teacher! remember that his honor and 
the school’s honor is in yo’ spelling!” He 
drew back a step, poised himself, and gave 
the word. It came like an anchor-chain 
crashing through a hawse-hole. 

“ Or-r-r-r-rus-seh !” And the child, wink- 
ing at vacancy in the intensity of his attention 
spelled : 

“ Haich-o-r-eth-e, ’Orthe.” 

The breathless audience, leaning forward, 
read the visitor's commendation in his face. 
Bonaventure, beaming upon him, extended 
one arm, the other turned toward the child, 
and cried, shaking both hands tremulously : 
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“ Another! another word! another to the 
same!” 

“ Mouse,” said the stranger, and Bonaven- 
ture turned and cried: 

“ Mah-ooseh! my nob’elil boy! Mah-ooseh 
and Crébiche, a speaking statue, spelled: 

“ M-o-u-eth-e, mouthe.” 

“ Co-ect, my chile! And yet, sir, and yet 
"tis he that they call Crébiche, because like 
the crawfish advancing backwardly. But to 
the next! another word! another word!” 

The spelling, its excitements, its moments 
of agonizing suspense, and its triumphs, went 
on. The second class is up. It spells in two, 
even in three, syllables. Toutou isin it. He 
gets tremendously wrought up; cannot keep 
two feet on the ground at once; spells fast 
when the word is his; smiles in response to 
the visitor’s smile, the only one who dares ; 
leans out and looks down the line with a 
knuckle in his mouth as the spelling passes 
down ; wrings one hand as his turn approaches 
again ; catches his word in mid-air and tosses 
it off, and marks with ecstasy the triumph and 
pride written on the face of his master. 

“ But, sir,” cries Bonaventure, “ why con- 
sume the spelling-book? Give, yourself, if 
you please, to ‘loutou, a word not therein 
comprise’.” He glanced around condescend- 
ingly upon the people of Grande Pointe. 
Chatoué is in a front seat. Toutou gathers 
himself for the spring, and the stranger pon- 
ders a moment and then gives —“ Florida!” 

“ F-]-o0, flo, warr-de-warr-da,— Florida !” 

A smile broke from the visitor’s face un- 
bidden, but — 

“ Right! my chile! co-ect, Toutou!” cried 
Bonaventure, running and patting the little 
hero on the back and head by turns. “ Sir, let 
us”— He stopped short. The eyes of the 
house were on Chatoué, He had risen to his 
feet and made a gesture for the visitor’s atten- 
tion. As the stranger looked at him he asked : 

“He spell dat las word r-i-i-ight?” But 
the visitor with quiet gravity said, “ Yes, that 
was all right”; and a companion pulled the 
Raccoon down into his seat again. Bonaven- 
ture resumed. 

“ Sir, let us not exhoss the time with spell- 
ing! You shall now hear them read.” 

The bell taps, the class retires ; again, and 
the reading classis up. ‘They are the larger girls 
and boys. But before they begin the master 
has a word for their fathers and mothers. 

* Friends and fellow-citizens of Gran’ Point’, 
think not at the suppi-zing goodness of yo’ 
chil’run’ reading. "Tis to this branch has been 
given the largest attention and most assidu’ty, 
so thus to comprise puffection in the English 
tongue, whether speaking aw otherwise.” He 
turned to the stranger beside him. “ I am not 
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satisfied whilst the slightest accent of French 
is remaining. But you shall judge if they read 
not as if in their own vernaculary. And you 
shall choose the piece!” 

The visitor waived the privilege, but Bona- 
venture gently insisted, and he selected Jane 
Taylor's little poem, “ The Violet,” glancing 
across at Sidonie as he himself read out the 
first two lines: 


“ Down in a green and shady bed, 
A modest violet grew.” 


Bonaventure proclaimed the title and page 
and said: 

“ Claude, proceed!” And Claude read : 

“'’Dthee vy —ee-lit. Dah-oon-a hin hay 
grin and-a shad-y bade—A mo-dest-a vy-ee- 
lit gréo -— Hits-a stallk whoz baint hit hawngg- 
a hits hade— Has hif-a too hah-ed-a frawm 
ve-60. Hand h-yet it whoz a lo-vly flow’r — 
Hits-a co-lors-a brah-eet and fair-a— Heet 
maheet-a have grass-ed a rozzy bow’r— 
Heenstade-a hof hah-ee-dingg there —” 

** Stop!” cried Bonaventure ; “stop! You 
pronounciate’ a word faultily!” He turned 
to the visitor. “I call not that a miss; but 
we must inoculate the idea of puffection. So 
soon the sly-y-test misp’onounciating I pass 
to the next.” He turned again: “Next!” 
And a black-haired girl began in a higher 
key, and very slowly : 

“ Yate there eet whoz cawntaint-a too bul- 
loom — Heen mo-dest-a teent z-arry-ed — And 
there-a heet sprade-a heets swit pre-fume-a — 
Whit-hin thee sy-y-lent-a shade —”’ 

“Stop! Not that you mistook, but —’tis 
enough, Sir, will you give yourself the pain 
to tell— not for my sake or reputation, but 
to the encouragement of the chil’run, and 
devoid flattery — what is yo’ opinion of that 
specimen of reading? Not t’oubling you, but, 
in two or three word’ only —if you will give 
yo’self the pain —” 

“Why, certainly; I think it is—I can 
hardly find words — it’s remarkable.” Bona- 
venture started with joy. 

“Chil’run, do you hear? Remawkable! 
But do you not detect no slight — no small 
faultiness of p’onounciating ?” 

“ No, not the slightest — I smile, but I was 
thinking of something else.” His eye, wan- 
dering a trifle, caught Chatoué giving him 
one black look that removed his disposition 
to smile, yet he insisted, “‘ No, sir; I can 
truthfully say I never heard such a pronun- 
ciation.” The audience drank his words. 

“ Sir,” cried the glad preceptor, “ ’tis toil 
have p’oduce it! Toil of the teacher, industry 
of the chil’run! But it has p’oduce’ deside / 
Sir, look — that school! Since one year com- 
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mencing the A B C—and now spelling word’ 
of eight syllabl’!” 

“ Not this school — ?” 

“Sir, you shall see—or, more p'operly, 
hear. First spelling!” 

“Ves,” said the stranger, seeing Sidonie 
rise, “ I’d like to hear thatclass” ; and felt Cha- 
toué looking at him again. 


xX. 


LIGHT, LOVE, AND VICTORY. 

Tue bell tapped, and they came forth to 
battle. There was the line, there was the 
leader. The great juncture of the day was 
on him. Was not here the State’s official eye ? 
Did not victory hover overhead ? His reserve, 
the darling regiment, the flower of his army, 
was dressing for the final charge. ‘There was 
Claude. Next him, Sidonie!—and Etienne 
and Madelaine, Henri and Marcelline,— all 
waiting for the word —the words —of eight 
syllables! Supreme moment! Would any be- 
tray ? Banish the thought! Would any fail?” 

He waited an instant while two or three 
mothers bore out great armfuls of slumbering 
or fretting infancy and a number of young 
men sank down into the vacated chairs. ‘Then 
he stepped down from the platform, drew 
back four or five yards from the class, opened 
the spelling-book, scanned the first word, 
closed the book with his finger at the place, 
lifted it high above his head, and cried: 

“Claude! Claude, my brave scholar, always 
perfect, ah you ready?” He gave the little 
book a half whirl round and dashed forward 
toward the chosen scholar, crying as he came: 

“ In-e-rad-i-ca-bility |” 

Claude’s face suddenly set in a stony va- 
cancy, and with his eyes staring straight be- 
fore him he responded : 

“T-n, in-, e, inerad-, r-a-d, rad-, inerad-, 
ineraddy-, ineradica-, c-a, ca, ineradica-, in- 
eradicabili-, b-i-elly-billy, ineradicabili-, iner- 
adicabili-, t-y, ty, ineradicability.” 

“ Right! Claude, my boy! my always 
good scholar, right!”” The master drew back 
to his starting-place as he spoke, reopened the 
book, shut it again, lifted it high in air, cred, 
“ Madelaine, my dear chile, prepare! ” whirled 
the book and rushed upon her with— 

“ In-de-fat-i-ga-bil-ly-ty !” 

Madelaine turned to stone and began: 

“ I-n, een, d-e, de-, inde-, indefat-, indefat — 
fat —f-a-t, fat, indefat, indefatty, i, ty, in- 
defati- indefatiga-, g-a, ga, indefatiga-, indefat- 
igabilly, b-i-elly, billy, indefatigabili’t-y, ty, 
indefatigability.” 

“QO, Madelaine, my chile, you make yo’ 
teacher proud! prah-ood, my chile!” Bona- 
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venture’s hand rested a moment tenderly on 
her head as he looked first toward the audi- 
ence and then toward the stranger. Then he 
drew off for the third word. He looked at it 
twice before he called it. Then — 

“ Sidonie! ah! Sidonie, be ready ! be pre- 
pared! fail not yo’ humble school-teacher! 
In-com —” He looked at the word a third 
time, and then swept down upon her: 

“ In-com-pre-hen-si-ca-di/ily /” 

Sidonie flinched not nor looked upon him, 
as he hung over her with the spelling-book at 
arm’s-reach above them; yet the pause that fol- 
lowed seemed to speak dismay, and through- 
out the class there was a silent recoil from 
something undiscovered by the master. But 
an instant later Sidonie had chosen between 
the two horns of her agonizing dilemma, and 
began: 

“I-n, een, c-o-m, cawm, eencawm, een- 
cawmpre, p-r-e, pre, eencawmpre, eencawm- 
prehen, prehen, haich-e-n, hen, hen, een- 
cawmprehensi, s-i, si, eencawmprehensi-, b-i-l, 
bil — ” 

“Ah! Sidonie! Stop! Arrefez / Si-do-nie- 
e-e-e! Oh! listen—ccou/es —Sidonie, my 
dear!” The master threw his arms up and 
down in distraction, then suddenly faced his 
visitor, “ Sir, it was my blame! I spoke the 
word without adequate distinction! Sidonie 
— maintenant —now!" But a voice in the 
audience interrupted with — 

“ Assotes-vous la, Chatoué ! Seet down, yon- 
deh!” And at the potent voice of Maximian 
Roussel the offender was pushed silently into 
the seat he had risen from, and Bonaventure 
gave the word again. 

“ In-com-pre-hen-si-ca-bil-i-ty!” And Si- 
donie, blushing like fire, returned to the task : 

“T-n, een —” She bit her lip and trembled, 

“ Right! Right/ ‘Tremble not, my Sidonie! 
fear naught! yo’ loving schoolteacher is at 
thy side!” But she trembled like a red leaf as 
she spelled on —“ Haich-e-n, hen, eencawh- 
prehen, eencawmprehensi, s-i, si, eencawm- 
prehensi-, eencawmprehensi-billy-t-y, ty, in- 
comprehensibility !” 

The master dropped his hands and lifted 
his eyes in speechless despair. As they fell 
again upon Sidonie, her own met them. She 
moaned, covered her face in her hands, burst 
into tears, ran to her desk and threw her hands 
and face upon it, shaking with noiseless sobs 
and burning red to the nape of her perfect 
neck. All Grande Pointe rose to its feet. 

“Lost!” cried Bonaventure, in a_heart- 
broken voice. “ Everything lost! Farewell, 
chil’run !” He opened his arms toward them 
and with one dash all the lesser ones filled 
them. They wept. Tears welled from Bon- 
aventure’s eyes; and the mothers of Grande 
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Pointe dropped again into their seats and 
silently added theirs. 

The next moment all eyes were on Max- 
imian. His strong figure was mounted on a 
chair, and he was making a gentle, command- 
ing gesture with one hand as he called: 

“ Seet down! Seet down, all han’!” And 
all sank down, Bonaventure in a mass of 
weeping and clinging children. ’Mian too re- 
sumed his seat, at the same time waving to 
the stranger to speak, 

“ My friends,” said the visitor, rising with 
alacrity, “ I say when a man makes a bargain, 
he ought to stick to it!” He paused for them 
—as many as could —to take in the mean- 
ing of his English speech, and, it may be, ex- 
pecting some demonstration of approval ; but 
dead silence reigned, all eyes on him save 
Bonaventure’s and Sidonie’s. He began again. 

“A bargain’s a bargain!” And Chatoué 
nodded approvingly and began to say, audi- 
bly, “ Yass”; but ’Mian thundered out: 

“ Taise toi, Chatoué! Shot op!” And the 
silence was again complete, while the stran- 
ger resumed, 

“There was a plain bargain made.” He 
moved a step forward and laid the matter off 
on the palm of his hand. “ There was to be 
an examination; the school was not to know; 
but if one scholar should make one mistake 
the school-house was to be closed and the 
schoolmaster sent away. Well, there’s been a 
mistake made, and I say a bargain’s a bar- 
gain.” Dead silence still. The speaker looked 
at "Mian. “ Do you think they understand 
me?” 

“ Dey meck out,’ 
firm jaws. 

“ My friends,” said the stranger once more, 
“some people think education’s a big thing, 
and some think it ain’t. Well, sometimes it is 
and sometimes it ain’t. Now, here’s this man” 
—he pointed down to where Bonaventure’s 
disheveled crown was drooping to his knees 
— “claims to have taught over thirty of your 
children to read. Well, what of it? A man 
can know how to read and be just as no ac- 
count as he was before. He brags that he’s 
taught them to talk English. Well, what does 
that prove ? A man might speak English and 
starve to death. He claims, I am told, to have 
taught some of them to write. But I know a 
man in the penitentiary that can write; he 
wrote too much.” 

Bonaventure had lifted his head and was 
sitting with his eyes upon the speaker in close 
attention. At this last word he said: 

“ Ah! sir! too true, too true ah yo’ words; 
nevertheless, their cooelty! "Tis not what 
is print’ iz the books, but what you learn 
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through the books! 
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said ’Mian, and shut his 
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“Yes; and so you hadn’t never ought to 
have made the bargain you made; but, my 
friends, a bargain’s a bargain, and the teach- 
er’s—” He paused invitingly, and an an- 
swer came from the audience. It was Catou 
who rose and said: 

“Naw, sah. Naw; he don’t got to go!” 
But again ’Mian thundered : 

“ Taise toi, Catou. Shot op!” 

“IT say,” continued the stranger, “ the mis- 
take’s been made. ZAree mistakes have been 
made!” 

“ Yass!” roared Chatoué, leaping to his 
feet and turning upon the assemblage a face 
fierce with triumph. Suspense and suspicions 
were past now; he was to see his desire on 
his enemy. But instantly a dozen men were on 
their feet — St. Pierre, Catou, Bonaventure him- 
self, with a countenance full of pleading depre- 
cation, and even Claude, flushed with anger. 

“ Naw, sah! Naw, sah! Waun meesteck!” 

“ Seet down, all han’!” yelled ’Mian ; “all 
han’ seet dah-oon!” Only Chatoué took his 
seat, glancing upon the rest with the exultant 
look of one who can afford to yield ground. 

“ The first mistake,” resumed the stranger, 
addressing himself especially to the risen men 
still standing, and pointedly to Catou, “ the 
first mistake was in the kind of bargain you 
made.” He ceased, and passed hiseyes around 
from one to another until they rested an in- 
stant on the bewildered countenance of Cha- 
toué. Then he turned again upon the people, 
who had sat down, and began to speak with 
the exultation of a man that feels his subject 
lifting him above himself. 

“ 1 came out here to show up that man asa 
fraud. But what do I find? A poor, unpaid, 
half-starved man that loves his thankless work 
better than his life, teaching what not one 
schoolmaster in a thousand can teach; teach- 
ing his whole school four better things than 
were ever printed in any school-book — how 
to study, how to think, how to value knowl- 
edge, and to love one another and mankind. 
What you’d ought to have done was to agree 
that such a school should keep open, and such 
a teacher should stay, if jest one, one lone child 
should answer one single book-question right ! 
But as I said before, a bargain’s a bargain— 
Hold on there! Sit down! You sha’n’t inter- 
rupt me again!” Men were standing up on 
every side. There was confusion and a loud 
buzz of voices. “The second mistake,” the 
stranger made haste to cry, “ was thinking the 
teacher gave out that last word right. He 
gave it wrong! And the third mistake,” he 
shouted against the rising commotion, “ was 
thinking it was spelt wrong. She spelt if 
right/ Anda bargain’s a bargain! The school- 
master stays!” 
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He could say no more; the rumble of 
voices suddenly burst into a cheer. The wom- 
en and children laughed and clapped their 
hands,— Toutou his feet also,— and Bonaven- 
ture, flirting the leaves of a spelling-book till 
he found the place, looked, cried —“ In-com- 
pre-hen-sidility /” wheeled and dashed upon 
Sidonie, seized her hands in his as she turned 
to fly, and gazed speechlessly upon her, with 
the tears running down his face. Feeling a 
large hand upon his shoulder, he glanced 
around and saw ’Mian pointing him to his 
platform and desk. Thither he went. The 
stranger had partly restored order. Every 
one was in his place. But what a change! 
What a gay flutter throughout the old shed. 
Bonaventure seemed to have bathed in 
the fountain of youth. Sidonie, once more 
the school’s queen flower, sat calm, with just 
a trace of tears adding a subtle something to 
her beauty. 

“ Chil’run, beloved chil’run,” said Bonaven- 
ture, standing once more by his desk, “ yo’ 
schoolteacher has the blame of the sole mis- 
take ; and, sir, gladly, oh, gladly, sir, would 
he always have the blame rather than any of 
his beloved school-chil’run! Sir, I will boldly 
ask you—a/ you not the State Sup’inten’ent 
Public Education ?” 

“No, I—” 

“But surely, sir, than a greater? — Yes, 
I discover it, though you smile. Chil’run — 
friends —not the State Sup’inten’ent, but 
greater !— Pardon; have yo’ chair, sir.” 

“Why, the examination’s over, isn’t it? 
Guess you'd better call it finished, hadn’t 
you?” He made the suggestion softly, but 
Bonaventure answered aloud : 

“ Figu’atively speaking, ’tis conclude’; but 
— pardon — you mention’ writing. Shall you 
paht f’om us not known — not leaving yo’ name 
— in a copy-book, for examp’ ?” 

“With pleasure. You do teach writing ?” 

“If I teach writing? To such desks, yes. 
"T would be to all but for the privation of desks. 
You perceive how we have here nothing less 
than a desk famine. Madelaine! Claude! 
Sidonie !—present, copy-book’! Sir, do you 
not think every chile should be provided a 
desk ?— Ah! I knew 'twould be yo’ verdic’. 
But how great trouble I have with that sub- 
jec’! Me, I think yes; but the parents,”— he 
looked tenderly over among them,— “ they 
contend no. Now, sir, here are three copy- 
books. Inspect; criticise. No, commence 
rather, if you please, with the copy-book of 
Madelaine; then f’oceed to the copy-book of 
Claude, and finally conclude at the copy-book 
of Sidonie; thus rising by degrees: good, more 
good, most good.” 

“How about,” asked the stranger, with a 
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smile, as he turned the leaves, “about Tou- 
tou and Crébiche; don’t they write ?” 

“Ah! sir,” said Bonaventure, half to the 
stranger and half to the assemblage, “they 
write, yes ; but — they ah yet in the pot-h« ok 
and chicken-track stage. And now, chil’run, 
in honor of our eminent friend’s visitation, and 
of the excellence with which you have been 
examine’, I p’onounce the exibition finish'— 
dispensing with ‘Twink’, twink’ lil stah.’ And 
now, in the book of the best writing scholar 
in the school — you, sir, deciding that intri- 
cacy — shall now be written the name of the 
eminent frien’ of learning hereinbefo’ con- 
fronting.— Claude! a new pen!” 

The stranger made his choice among the 
books. 

“ Chil’run, he has select’ the book of Sido- 
nie!” Bonaventure reached and swung a 
chair ixto place at his desk. The visitor sat 
down. Bonaventure stood over him, gazing 
down at the hand that poised the pen. The 
silence was profound. 

“ Chil’run —sh-sh-sh !” said the master, lift- 
ing his left arm but not his eyes. The 
stranger wrote a single initial. 

“G! chil’run; G!—Sir, does it not signify 
George ?” 

“Yes,” murmured the writer; “it stands 
for George.” He wrote another. 

“WI! my chil’run; George W!—Sir, does 
it not sig— Ay chil’run! George Washing- 
ton! George Washington, my chil’run! George 
Washington, the father of his country! My chil- 
’run and fellow-citizen’ of Gran’ Point’, he is 
nominated for George Washington, the father 
of his country! Sir, ah you not a relation?” 

“J really can’t tell you,” said the writer, 
with a calm smile. “ I’ve always been too 
busy to look it up.” He finished his signature 
as he talked. Bonaventure bent over it. 

“ Tar-box. Chil’run and friends and fel- 
low-citizen’, I have the p’oudness to int’oduce 
you the hono’able George Washington Tar- 
box! And now the exhibition is dismiss’; but 
stop! Sir, if some—aw all—desire grate- 
fully to shake hand’ ?” 

“T should feel honored.” 

“ Attention, everybody! Make rank! Every- 
body by two by two, the school-chil’run com- 
ing last, — Claude and Sidonie resting till the 
end,— pass ‘round — shake hand’ — walk out 
—similah a fu-nial.” 

So came, shook hands, and passed out and 
to their simple homes, the manhood, mother- 
hood, maidenhood, childhood of Grande 
Pointe, not knowing that before many days 
every household in the village was to be a 
subscriber to the “Album of Universal Infor- 
mation.” 

One of the last of the householders was 
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Chatoué. But when he grasped the honored 
hand, he also held it, fixing upon its owner a 
generous and somewhat bacchanalian smile. 

“I’m a fool, but 7 know. You been put 
op a jawb on me. Dass four, five days now I 
been try to meck out what dat niggah at Belle 
Alliance holla to me when I gallop down de 
road.” (Chatoue’s English had been acquired 
from negroes in the sugar-house, and was like 
theirs.) “ He been braggin’ dat day befo’”— 
turning to Bonaventure -—“ how ‘twas him 
show you de road to Gran’ Point’ las’ year; 
and so I tell him, me,” addressing the stran- 
ger again, “ how we goin’ git school shot op. 
Well, dat night I mit him comin’ fum Gran’ 
Point’ and he hol’ at me. I been try evva since 
meck out what he say. Yass. An’ I 7és meck 
it out! He say, ‘ Watch out, watch out, ’Mian 
Roussel and dat book-fellah dawn’t put op 
jawb on you. Well, I’m a fool, but I know. 
You put op jawb on me; | know. But dass 
all right — / don't take no book.” He laughed 
with the rest, scratched his tipsy head, and 
backed out through the pieux. 

Only a fairy number remained, grouped 
around the honorable ‘Tarbox. ‘They were St. 
Pierre, Bonaventure,— Maximian detaining a 
middle-aged pair, Sidonie’s timorous guard- 
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ians,— and two others, who held back, still 
waiting to shake hands. 

“ Claude,” cried Bonaventure; “ Sidonie.” 

They came. Claude shook hands and 
stepped aside. Sidonie, with eyes on the 
ground, put forth her hand. The honored 
guest held it lingeringly, and the ceremonies 
were at an end. 

“ Come,” said "Mian, beckoning away the 
great G. W.’s probable relative. ‘They passed 
out together. “ Come!” he repeated, looking 
back and beckoning again; “ walk een! all 
han’! walk een house!” 

The guardian pair followed, hand in hand. 

“ Claude,” said Bonaventure tenderly ; but— 

“ Claude,” more firmly said St. Pierre. 

The boy looked for one instant from the 
master’s face to Sidonie’s; then turned, 
grasped his father’s hand, and followed the 
others. 

A blaze of light filled Bonaventure’s heart. 
He turned to Sidonie to give his hand — both 
her hands were clasped upon each other and 
they only tightened. But their eyes met— ah! 
those Acadian maidens, they do it all with 
their eyes! —and lover and maiden passed 
out and walked forth side by side. They are 
going that way still, only — with hands joined. 


G. W. Cable. 
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THE Lark by Avon's side 
When the leas were wet with dew, 
Soaring heavenward, fain to hide 

In the far celestial blue ! 

Light the wind of June went by; 

Rose the mist in sunny mazes ; 
High o’er cloud and zephyr winging 
To the angels soared he, singing 
Golden sweet,— then silently 

Dropped to rest amid the daisies. 


How the building Thrushes sung 

In gardens where the Limmat flows, 
Just as morning’s gate unswung 

Flushing all the Alps with rose! 
How the chorus jubilant 

Floated over lake and river ! 
Life was joy and earth was young 
While those building Thrushes sung ;— 
Ah! their melody will haunt 

Zurich in my thought forever. 
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Lark and Thrush, I love you well ; 
But I heard a rarer song 
As a wild March evening fell 
Bleak New Hampshire’s heights along. 
Trees were bare and brooks were still ; 
On Kearsarge the snow was lying : 
One red cloud athwart the gray 
Faded, faded slow away, 
And the north wind o’er the hill 
Like the dirge of hope was sighing. 


Hark! a Robin in the elm 
Warbling notes so glad and free, 
Straight he brought a summer realm 
Over thousand leagues of sea! 
High he sang: “ A truce to fear! 
Frost and storm are-but the portal 
We must pass ere June befall, 
And the Lord is love through all!” 
Lark and Thrush, your lays are dear, 
But the Robin’s is immortal ! 


Edna Dean Proctor. 
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ABRAHAM 


BY JOHN G. NICOLAY AND JOHN HAY, 


THE MOVEMENT FOR 
THE BALANCE OF POWER. 


§)E shall see in the course of 
the present work how the 
life of Abraham Lincoln 
divides itself into three 
principal periods, with 
corresponding stages of 
his intellectual develop- 
ment: the first, of about 
forty years, ending with 
his term in Congress; the second, of about 
ten years, concluding with his final campaign 
of political speech-making in New York and 
New England, shortly before the presidential 
nominations of 1860; and the last, of about 
five years, terminating at his death. We have 
thus far traced his career through the first 
period of forty years. In the several stages of 
frontier experience through which he had 
passed, and which in the main but repeated 
the trials and vicissitudes of thousands of other 
boys and youths in the West, only so much 
individuality had been developed in him as 
brought him into the leading class of his con- 
temporaries. He had risen from laborer to 
student, from clerk to lawyer, from_politi- 
cian to legislator. That he had lifted him- 
self by healthy ambition and unaided industry 
out of the station of a farm-hand, whose routine 
life begins and ends in a backwoods log-cabin, 
to that representative character and authority 
which seated him in the national Capitol to aid 
in framing laws for his country, was already an 
achievement that may well be held honora- 
bly to crown a career of forty years. 

Such achievement and such distinction,how- 
ever, were not so uncommon as to appear 
phenomenal. Hundreds of other boys born 
in log-cabins had won similar elevation in the 
manly, practical school of western public life. 
Even in ordinary times there still remained 
within the reach of average intellects several 
higher grades of public service. It is quite 
probable that the superior talents of Lincoln 
would have made him Governor of Illinois or 
given him a term in the United States Senate. 
But the story of his life would not have com- 
manded, as it now does, the unflagging atten- 
tion of posterity had there not fallen upon his 
generation the unusual conditions and oppor- 
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tunities brought about by a series of remark- 
able convulsions in national politics. If we 
would correctly understand how Lincoln be- 
came, first a conspicuous actor, and then a 
chosen leader, in a great strife of national par- 
ties for supremacy and power, we must briefly 
study the origin and development of the great 
slavery controversy in American legislation 
which found its highest activity and decisive 
culmination in the single decade from 1850 to 
1860. We should greatly err, however, if we 
attributed the new events in Lincoln's career 
to the caprice of fortune. The conditions and 
opportunities of which we speak were broadly 
national, and open to all without restriction 
of rank or locality. Many of his contempo 
raries had seemingly overshadowing advan- 
tages, by prominence and training, to seize 
and appropriate them to their own advance- 
ment, It is precisely this careful study of the 
times which shows us by what inevitable proc- 
ess of selection honors and labors of which 
he did not dream fell upon him ; how, indeed, 
it was not the individual who gained the prize, 
but the paramount duty whichclaimed the man. 

It is now universally understood, if not con- 
ceded, that the Rebellion of 1861 was insti- 
gated, begun, and carried on for the sole pur- 
pose of defending and preserving to the seced- 
ing States the institution of African slavery and 
making them the nucleus of a great slave em- 
pire, which in their ambitious dreams they 
hoped would include Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, and the West India Islands, and perhaps 
even the tropical States of South America, 
Both a real and pretended fear that slavery 
was in danger lay at the bottom of this design. 
The real fear arose from the palpable fact, im- 
possible to conceal, that the slave system was 
a reactionary obstacle in the pathway of mod- 
ern civilization and its political, material, phil- 
osophical, and religious development. The 
pretended danger was the permanent loss of 
political power by the slave States of the 
Union, as shown in the election of Lincoln to 
the presidency, which they averred would nec- 
essarily throw all the forces of the national life 
against the “ peculiar institution,” and crush 
it under forms of law. It was by magnifying 
this danger from a remote into an immediate 
consequence that they excited the population 
All rights reserved. 
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of the cotton States to resistance and rebel- 
lion. Seizing this opportunity, it was their 
present purpose to establish a slave Confeder- 
acy, consisting of the cotton States, which 
should in due time draw to itself, by an irre- 
sistible gravitation of sympathy and interest, 
first, the border slave States, and, in the further 
progress of events, the tropical countries to- 
wards the equator. 

The popular agitation, or war of words be- 
tween the North and the South on the subject 
of slavery, which led to the armed insurrection 
was threefold: First, the economic effort to 
prevent the destruction of the monetary value 
of four millions of human beings held in bond- 
age, who were bought and sold as chattels, 
and whose aggregate valuation, under cir- 
cumstances existing at the outbreak ofthe civil 
war, was computed at $400,000,000 ; second, a 
moral debate as to the abstract righteousness 
or iniquity of the system ; and, third, a politic- 
al struggle for the balance of power in gov- 
ernment and public policy, by which the se- 
curity and perpetuity of the institution might 
be guaranteed. 

This sectional controversy over the institu- 
tion of slavery in its threefold aspect had 
begun with the very birth of the nation, had 
continued with its growth, and become inten- 
sified with its strength. The very same year 
which saw the Mayflower land the Pilgrims 
on Plymouth Rock also saw a Dutch ship 
land a cargo of African slaves at Jamestown, 
in Virginia. During the long colonial period 
the English Government fostered and forced 
the importation of slaves to America equally 
with English goods. In the original draft of 
the Declaration of Independence, Thomas Jef- 
ferson invoked the reprobation of mankind 
upon the British King for his share in this in- 
human traffic. On reflection, however, this 
was discovered to be but another case of 
Satan rebuking sin. The blood money which 
reddened the hands of English royalty stained 
equally those of many an American rebel. 
The public opinion of the colonies was al- 
ready too much debauched to sit in unani- 
mous moral judgment on this crime against 
humanity. The objections of South Carolina 
and Georgia sufficed to cause the erasure 
and suppression of the obnoxious paragraph. 
Nor were the Northern States guiltless: New- 
port was yet a great slave-mart, and the com- 
merce of New England drew more advantage 
from the traffic than did the agriculture of the 
South. All the elements of the later contro- 
versy already existed. Slave codes and fugi- 
tive-slave laws,* abolition societies and eman- 
cipation bills, are older than our Constitution; 


* Hurd, “ Law of Freedom and Bondage,” Vol. I., 
pp. 228 to 311. 


and negro troops fought in the Revolutionary 
Warfor American independence.f Liberal men 
could be found in South Carolina who hated 
slavery, andnarrow menin Massachusetts who 
defended it. But these individual instances 
of prejudice or liberality were submerged and 
lost in the current of popular opinion spring- 
ing from prevailing interests in the respective 
localities, and institutions molded principles, 
until in turn principles should become strong 
enough to reform institutions. In short, slav- 
ery was one of the many “ relics of barbarism” 
— like the divine right of kings, religious per- 
secution, torture of the accused, imprisonment 
and enslavement for debt, witch-burning, and 
kindred “ institutions”— which were trans- 
mitted to that generation from former ages as 
so many burdens of humanity, for help in the 
removal of which the new nation was in the 
providence of God perhaps called into exist- 
ence. The whole matter in its broader aspects 
is part of that persistent struggle of the centu- 
ries between despotism and individual freedom ; 
between arbitrary wrong, consecrated by tra- 
dition and law, and the unfolding recognition 
of private rights; between the thralldom of 
public opinion and the liberty of conscience ; 
between the greed of gain and the Golden 
Rule of Christ. Whoever, therefore, chooses 
to trace the remote origin of the American 
Rebellion will find the germ of the Union ar- 
mies of 1861-5 in the cabin of the Mayflower, 
and the inception of the Secession forces be- 
tween the decks of that Dutch slaver which 
planted the fruit of her avarice and piracy in 
the James River colonies in 1620. 

So elaborate and searching a study, however, 
is not necessary to the purposes of this work. 
A very brief mention of the principal land- 
marks of the long contest will serve to show 
the historical relation, and explain the phrase- 
ology, of its final issues. 

The first of these great landmarks was the 
ordinance of 1787. All the States tolerated 
slavery and permitted the slave-trade during 
the Revolution. But in most of them the moral- 
ity of the system was strongly drawn in ques- 
tion, especially by the abolition societies, which 
embraced many of the most prominent patriots. 
A public opinion, not indeed unanimous, but 
largely in the majority, demanded that the “ nec- 
essary evil” should cease. When the Conti- 
nental Congress came to the practical work 
of providing a government for the “ Western 
lands,” which the financial pressure and the 
absolute need of union compelled New York 
and Virginia to cede to the General Govern- 
ment, Thomas Jefferson, of pronounced anti- 
slavery views, proposed, among other features 


t Williams, “ Hist. Negro Race in America,” Vol. 


I., pp. 333 to 369. 
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in his plan and draft of 1784, to add a clause 
prohibiting slavery in all the North-west terri- 
tory after the year 1800. A North Carolina 
member, however, moved to strike out this 
clause. The form of the question put by the 
chairman was, “Shail the clause stand ?” Six- 
teen members voted aye, and seven members 
voted no; but under the clumsy legislative ma- 
chinery of the confederation these seven noes 
carried the question, since a majority of States 
had failed to vote in the affirmative. 

Three years later, July 13, 1787, this first 
ordinance was repealed by a second, establish- 
ing our more modern form of territorial gov- 
ernment. It is justly famed for many of its 
provisions; but its chief value is conceded to 
have been its sixth article, ordaining the im- 
mediate and perpetual prohibition of slavery. 
Upon this all the States present in Congress — 
three Northern and five Southern — voted in 
the affirmative; five States were absent, four 
Northern and one Southern. ‘This piece of leg- 
islation is remarkable in that it was an entirely 
new bill, substituted for a former and altogether 
different scheme containing no prohibition 
whatever, and that it was passed through all 
the forms and stages of enactment in the short 
space of four days.* History sheds little light 
on the official transaction, but contemporary 
ev.dence points to the influence of a powerful 
lobby. Several plausible reasons are assigned 
why the three slave States of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina voted for this pro- 
hibition. First, the West was competing with 
the territory of Maine for settlers; second, the 
whole scheme was in the interest of the 
“ Ohio Company,” a newly formed Massachu- 
setts emigrant aid society which immediately 
made a large purchase of lands; third, the un- 
settled regions south of the Ohio River had not 
yet been ceded to the General Government, 
and were therefore open to slavery from the 
contiguous Southern States; fourth, little was 
known of the extent or character of the great 
West; and, therefore, fifth, the Ohio River was 
doubtless thought to be a fair and equitable 
dividing line. The ordinance itself provided 
for the formation of not less than three nor 
more than five States, and under its shielding 
provisions Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin were added to the Union with 
free constitutions. 

It does not appear that sectional motives 
operated for or against the foregoing enact- 
ment; they were probably held in abeyance 
by other considerations. But it must not be 
inferred therefrom that the slavery question 
was absent or dormant in the country. There 
was already a North and a South. At that 
very time the constitutional convention was 

* Journals of Congress, 1787, p. 63. 
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in session in Philadelphia. George Wash- 
ington and his illustrious fellow-delegates 
were grappling with the novel problems of 
government which the happy issue of the 
Revolution and the lamentable failure of the 
Confederation forced upon the country. One 
of these problems was the presence of over 
half a million of slaves, nearly all in five 
Southern States. Should they be taxed? 
Should they be represented? Should the 
power to regulate commerce be allowed to 
control or terminate their importation ? Vital 
questions these, which went not merely to the 
incidents but the fundamental powers of gov- 
ernment. The slavery question seemed for 
months an irreconcilable element of discord in 
the convention. ‘The slave-trade not only, but 
the domestic institution itself, was character- 
ized in language which Southern politicians 
of later times would have denounced as * fa 
natical ” and “ incendiary.” Pinckney wished 
the slaves to be represented equally with the 
whites, since they were the Southern peasan- 
try. Gouverneur Morris declared that as they 
were only property they ought not to be rep- 
resented at all. Both the present and the fu- 
ture balance of power in national legislation, 
as resulting from slaves already in, and here- 
after to be imported into, old and new States, 
were debated under various possibilities and 
probabilities. Out of these divergent views 
grew the compromises of the Constitution. 1. 
The slaves were to be included in the enumer- 
ation for representation, five blacks to be 
counted as ¢Aree whites. 2. Congress should 
have the right to prohibit the slave-trade, but 
not till the lapse of twenty years. 3. Fugitive 
slaves should be returned to their owners, 
Each State, large or small, was allowed two 
senators; and the apportionment of repre- 
sentatives gave to the North thirty-five mem- 
bers and fourteen senators, to the South 
thirty members and twelve senators. But 
since the North was not yet free from slavery, 
but only in process of becoming so, and as 
Virginia was the leading State of the Union, 
the real balance of power remained in the 
hands of the South. 

The newly formed Constitution went into 
successful operation. Under legal provisions 
already made and the strong current of abo- 
lition sentiment then existing, all the East- 
ern and Middle States down to Delaware 
became free. ‘This gain, however, was per- 
haps more than numerically counterbalanced 
by the active importation of captured Afri- 
cans, especially into South Carolina and 
Georgia, up to the time the traffic ceased by 
law in 1808. Jefferson had meanwhile pur 
chased of France the immense country west 
of the Mississippi known as the Louisiana 
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Territory. The free navigation of that great 
river was assured, and the importance of the 
West immeasurably increased. The old French 
colonies at New Orleans and Kaskaskia were 
already strong outposts of civilization and the 
nuclei of spreading settlements. Attracted by 
the superior fertility of soil, by the limitless op- 
portunities forspeculation, by the enticing spirit 
of adventure, and pushed bythe restless energy 
inherent in the Anglo-Saxon character, the 
older States now began to pour a rising stream 
of emigration into the Westand the South-west. 

In this race the free States, by reason of 
their greater population, wealth, and com- 
mercial enterprise, would have outstripped 
the South, but for the introduction of a new 
and powerful influence which operated exclu- 
sively in favor of the latter. This was the dis- 
covery of the peculiar adaptation of the soil 
and climate of portions of the Southern States, 
combined with cheap slave-labor, to the cul- 
tivation of cotton. Half a century of experi- 
ment and invention in England had brought 
about the concurrent improvement of ma- 
chinery for spinning and weaving, and of the 
high-pressure engine to furnish motive power. 
The Revolutionary War was scarcely ended 
when there came from the mother-country a 
demand for the raw fiber, which promised to 
be almost without limit. A few trials sufficed 
to show Southern planters that with their soil 
and their slaves they could supply this de- 
mand, not only with a quality of cotton which 
would defy competition, but at a profit to them 
selves far exceeding that of any other product 
of agriculture. An insurmountable obstacle, 
however, seemed now to interpose itself be- 
tween them and their golden harvest. The 
tedious work of cleaning the fiber from the 
seed apparently made its cheap preparation for 
export in large quantities impossible. A negro 
woman working the whole day could only 
clean a single pound. 

It so happened that at this juncture, No- 
vember, 1792, an ingenious Yankee student 


* Memoir of Eli Whitney, American Journal Science, 
1832. 

t The Virginia price of a male “ field hand” in 1790 
was two hundred and fifty dollars; in 1860 his value 
in the domestic market had risen to sixteen hundred 
dollars. — SHERRARD CLEMENS, in H. R. App. Globe, 
1860-61, 104-5. 

t Compendium, 8th census, p. 

§ No word of the authors eas Sia to the force and 
eloquence of the following from a recent letter of the 
son of the inventor of the cotton-gin (to the Art Super- 
intendent of THE CENTURY), stating the claims of his 
father’s memory to the gratitude of the South, hitherto 
apparently unfelt, and certainly unrecognized : 


“New HAVEN, Conn., Dec, 4, 1886. 
“ ,. .. Isend youa photograph taken from a por- 
trait of my father, painted about the year 1821, by 
King, of Washington, when my father, the inventor 


from Massachusetts was boarding in the house 
of friends in Savannah, Georgia, occupying 
his leisure in reading law. A party of Georgia 
gentlemen from the interior, making a visit to 
this family, fell into conversation on the pros- 
pects and difficulties of cotton-culture and the 
imperative need of a rapidly working clean- 
ing-machine. Their hostess, an intelligent 
and quick-witted woman, at once suggested 
anexpedient. “Gentlemen,” said Mrs. Greene, 
“ apply to my young friend, Mr. Eli Whitney ; 
he can make anything.” * The Yankee student 
was sought, introduced, and had the me- 
chanical problem laid before him. He mod- 
estly disclaimed his hostess’s extravagant 
praises, and told his interviewers that he had 
never seen either cotton or cotton-seed in his 
life. Nevertheless, he went to work with such 
earnestness and success, that in a few months 
Mrs. Greene had the satisfaction of being able 
to invite a gathering of gentlemen from differ- 
ent parts of the State to behold with their 
own eyes the working of the newly invented 
cotton-gin, with which a negro man turning 
a crank could clean fifty pounds of cotton per 
day. This solution of the last problem in 
cheap cotton-culture made it at once the lead- 
ing crop of the South. That favored region 
quickly drove all competitors out of the mar- 
ket ; and the rise of English imports of raw 
cotton, from thirty million pounds in 1790 to 
over one thousand million pounds in 1860, 
shows the development and increase of that 
special industry, with all its related interests.t 
It was not till sixteen years after the inven- 
tion of the cotton-gin that the African slave- 
trade ceased by limitation of law. Within 
that period many thousands of negro captives 
had been added to the population of the South 
by direct importation, and nearly thirty thou- 
sand slave inhabitants added by the acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana,f and the formation of new 
slave States south of the Ohio River hastened 
in due proportion.§ 

It is a curious historical fact that, under 


of the cotton-gin, was fifty-five years old. He died 
January 25th, 1825. The cotton-gin was invented in 
1793; and though it has been in use for nearly one 
hundred years, it is virtually unimproved. ... Hence 
the great merit of the original invention. It has made 
the South, financially and commercially. It has made 
England rich, and changed the commerce of the world. 
Lord Macaulay said of E li Whitney : ‘What Peter the 
Great did to make Russia dominant, Eli Whitney’s 
invention of the cotton-gin has more than equaled in 
its relation to the power and progress of the United 
States.’ He has been the greatest benefactor of the 
South, but it never has, to my knowledge, acknowl- 
edged his benefaction in a public manner to the ex- 
tent it deserves—no monument has been erected to 
his memory, no town or city named after him, though 
the force of his genius has caused many towns and 
cities to rise and flourish in the South. . . 
“Yours very truly, E. W. Wuitney.” 
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the very remarkable material growth of the 
United States which now took place, the polit- 
ical influence remained so very evenly balanced 
between the Northand the South formore than 
a generation. Other grave issues indeed ab- 
sorbed the public attention, but the abeyance 
of the slavery question is due rather to the fact 
that no considerable advantage as yet fell to 
either side. Eight new States were organ- 
ized, four north and four south of the Ohio, 
and admitted in nearly alternate order: Ver- 
mont in 1791, /ree,; Kentucky in 1792, slave ; 
Tennessee in 1796, s/ave ; Ohio in 1802, free ; 
Louisiana in 1812, s/ave; Indiana in 1816, 
free ; Mississippi in 1817, slave, Illinois in 
1818, free. Alabama was already authorized 
to be admitted with slavery, and this would 
make the number of free and slave States 
equal, giving eleven States to the North and 
eleven to the South. 

The territory of Missouri, containing the old 
French colonies at and near St. Louis, had at- 
tained a population of 60,000, and was eager 
to be admitted as a State. She had made ap- 
plication in 1817, and now in 1819 it was pro- 
posed to authorize her to form a constitution, 
Arkansas was also being nursed as an appli- 
cant, and the prospective loss by the North 
and gain by the South of the balance of power 
caused the slavery question suddenly to flare 
up as a national issue. There were hot debates 
in Congress, emphatic resolutions by State 
legislatures, deep agitation among the whole 
people, and open threats by the South to dis- 
solve the Union, Extreme Northern men in- 
sisted upon a restriction of slavery to be applied 
to both Missouri and Arkansas; radical South- 
ern members contended that Congress had no 
power to impose any conditions on new States. 
The North had control of the House, the South 
oftheSenate. A middle party thereupon sprang 
up, proposing to divide the Louisiana purchase 
between freedom and slavery by the line of 36° 
30’, and authorizing the admission of Missouri 
with slavery out of the northern half. Fasten- 
ing this proposition upon the bill to admit 
Maine as a free State, the measure was, after a 
struggle, carried through Congress (in a sepa- 
rate act approved March 6, 1820), and became 
the famous Missouri Compromise. Maine and 
Missouri were both admitted. Each section 
thereby not only gained two votes in the Sen- 
ate, but also asserted its right to spread its 
peculiar polity without question or hindrance 
within the prescribed limits; and the motto, 
“No extension of slavery,” was postponed 
forty years, to the Republican campaign of 
1860. 

From this time forward, the maintenance 
of this balance of power,—the numerical 
equality of the slave States with the free,— 


though not announced in platforms as a party 
doctrine, was nevertheless steadily followed as 
a policy by the representatives of the South. 
In pursuance of this system, Michigan and 
Arkansas, the former a free and the latter a 
slave State, were, on the same day, June 1s, 
1836, authorized to be admitted. These tactics 
were again repeated in the year 1845, when, 
on the 3d of March, Iowa, a /ree State, and 
Florida, a sdave State, were authorized to be 
admitted by one act of Congress, its approval 
being the last official act of President ‘T’yler. 
This tacit compromise, however, was accom- 
panied by another very important victory of 
the same policy. The Southern politicians saw 
clearly enough that with the admission of 
Florida the slave territory was exhausted, 
while an immense untouched portion of the 
Louisiana purchase still stretched away north- 
westwardly toward the Pacific above the Mis 
souri Compromise line, which consecrated it 
to freedom. The North, therefore, still had an 
imperial area from which to organize future 
free States, while the South had not a foot more 
of territory from which to create slave States. 

Sagaciously anticipating this contingency, 
the Southern States had been largely instru- 
mental in setting up the independent State of 
Texas, and were now urgent in their demand 
for her annexation to the Union. ‘Two days 
before the signing of the lowa and Florida 
bill, Congress passed, and President ‘Tyler 
signed, a joint resolution, authorizing the ac- 
quisition, annexation, and admission of ‘Texas. 
But even this was not all. The joint resolution 
contained a guarantee that “new States, of 
convenient size, not exceeding four in number, 
in addition to the said State of ‘Texas,” and to 
be formed out of her territory, should here- 
after be entitled to admission —the Missouri 
Compromise line to govern the slavery ques- 
tion in them. The State of Texas was, by 
a later resolution, formally admitted to the 
Union, December 29, 1845. At this dafe, 
therefore, the slave States gained an actual 
majority of one, there being fourteen free 
States and fifteen slave States, with at least 
equal territorial prospects for the future. 

If the North was alarmed at being thus 
placed in a minority, there was ample reason 
for still further disquietude. The annexation 
of Texas had provoked the Mexican war, and 
President Polk, in anticipation of further im- 
portant acquisition of territory to the South 
and West, asked of Congress an appropriation 
of two millions to be used in negotiations to 
that end. An attempt to impose a condition 
to these negotiations that slavery should never 
exist in any territory to be thus acquired was the 
famous Wilmot Proviso, This particular meas- 
ure failed, but the war ended, and New Mexico 
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and California were added to the Union as 
unorganized territories. Meanwhile the admis- 
sion of Wisconsin in 1848 had once more re- 
stored the equilibrium between the free and the 
slave States, there being now fifteen of each. 

It must not be supposed that the important 
political measures and results thus far summa- 
rized were accomplished by quiet and harmo- 
nious legislation. Rising steadily since 1820, 
the controversy over slavery became deep and 
bitter, both in Congress and the country. In- 
volving not merely a policy of government, 
but a question of abstract morals, statesmen, 
philanthropists, divines, the press, societies, 
churches, and legislative bodies joined in the 
discussion. Slavery was assailed and defended 
in behalf of the welfare of the State, and in the 
name of religion. In Congress especially it had 
now been a subject of angry contention for a 
whole generation. It obtruded itself into all 
manner of questions, and clung obstinately to 
numberless resolutions and bills. Time and 
again it had brought members into excited 
discussion, and to the very verge of perso- 
nal conflict in the legislative halls. It had oc- 
casioned numerous threats to dissolve the 
Union, and in one or more instances caused 
members actually to retire from the House of 
Representatives. It had given rise to resolu- 
tions of censure, to resignations, and had been 
the occasion of some of the greatest legislative 
debates of the nation. It had virtually created 
and annexed the largest State in the Union. 
In several States it had instigated abuse, in- 
tolerance, persecutions, trials, mobs, murders, 
destruction of property, imprisonment of free- 
men, retaliatory legislation, and one well-de- 
fined and formidable attempt at revolution, 
It originated party factions, political schools, 
and constitutional doctrines, and made and 
marred the fame of great statesmen. 

New Mexico, when acquired, contained 
one of the oldest towns on the continent, and 
a considerable population of Spanish origin. 
California, almost simultaneously with her ac- 
quisition, was peopled in the course of a few 
months by the world-renowned gold discov- 
eries. Very unexpectedly, therefore, to politi- 
cians of all grades and opinions, the slavery 
question was once more before the nation in 
the year 1850, over the proposition to admit 
both to the Union as States. As the result 
of the long conflict of opinion hitherto main- 
tained, the beliefs and desires of the contend- 
ing sections had by this time become formu- 
lated in distinct political doctrines. The North 
contended that Congress might and should 
prohibit slavery in all the territories of the 
Union, as had been done in the Northern half 
by the ordinance of 1787 and by the Mis- 
souri Compromise. The South declared that 


any such exclusion would not only be unjust 
and impolitic, but absolutely unconstitutional, 
because property in slaves might go and must 
be protected in the territories in common with 
all other property. ‘To the theoretical dispute 
was added a practical contest. By the existing 
Mexican laws slavery was already prohibited 
in New Mexico, and California promptly 
formed a free State constitution. Under these 
circumstances the North now sought to or- 
ganize the former asa territory, and admit the 
latter as a State, while the South resisted and 
endeavored to extend the Missouri Compro- 
mise line, which would place New Mexicoand 
the southern half of California under the tute- 
lage and influence of slavery. 

These were the principal points of differ- 
ence which caused the great slavery agitation 
of 1850. The whole country was convulsed 
in discussion; and again more open threats 
and more ominous movements towards dis- 
union came from the South. The most popu- 
lar statesman of that day, Henry Clay of 
Kentucky, a slaveholder opposed to the ex- 
tension of slavery, now, however, assumed the 
leadership of a party of compromise, and the 
quarrel was adjusted and quieted by a com- 
bined series of Congressional acts. 1. Cali- 
fornia was admitted as a free State. 2. The 
territories of New Mexico and Utah were or- 
ganized, leaving the Mexican prohibition of 
slavery in force. 3. The domestic slave-trade 
in the District of Columbia was abolished. 
4. A more stringent fugitive-slave law was 
passed. 5. For the adjustment of her State 
boundaries Texas received ten millions of 
dollars. These were the famous compromise 
measures of 1850. It has been gravely as- 
serted that this indemnity of ten millions, sud- 
denly trebling the value of the Texas debt, 
and thereby affording an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity for speculation in the bonds of that 
State, was “ the propelling force whereby these 
acts were pushed through Congress in defi- 
ance of the original convictions of a majority 
of its members.” * But it must also be admitted 
that the popular desire for tranquillity, concord, 
and union in all sections never exerted as 
much influence upon Congress as then. This 
compromise was not at first heartily accepted 
by the people; Southern opinion being of- 
fended by the abandonment of the “ property” 
doctrine, and Northern sentiment irritated by 
certain harsh features of the fugitive-slave law. 
But the rising Union feeling quickly swept 
away all ebullitions of discontent, and during 
two or three years people and politicians 
fondly dreamed they had, in current phrase- 
ology, reached a “finality” on this vexed 
quarrel. Grave doubts, however, found occa- 

* Greeley, “Am. Conflict,” Vol. I., p. 208. 
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sional expression and none perhaps more 
forcibly than in the following newspaper epi- 
gram describing “ Finality ”: 

“ To kill twice dead a rattlesnake, 

And off his scaly skin to take, 

And through his head to drive a stake, 

And every bone within him break, 

And of his flesh mincemeat to make, 

To burn, to sear, to boil, and bake, 

Then in a heap the whole to rake, 

And over it the besom shake, 

And sink it fathoms in the lake — 

Whence after all, quite wide awake, 


Comes back that very same old snake! ” 


Little did the country think how soon the 
absurd prediction would find its fulfillment. 


THE REPEAL OF THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE, 


Tue longcontest in Congress over the com- 
promise measures of 1850, and the reluctance 
of a minority, alike in the North and the South, 
to accept them, had in reality seriously de- 
moralized both the great political parties of 
the country. The Democrats especially, de- 
feated by the fresh military laurels of General 
Taylor in 1848, were much exercised to dis- 
cover their most available candidate as the 
presidential election of 1852 approached. The 
leading names, Cass, Buchanan, and Marcy, 
having been long before the public, were be- 
coming a little stale. In this contingency, a 
considerable following grouped itself about an 
entirely new man, Stephen A. Douglas of 
Illinois. Emigrating from Vermont to the 
West, Douglas had run a career remarkable 
for political success. Only in his thirty-ninth 
year, he had served as member of the legisla- 
ture, as Attorney-General, as Secretary of State, 
and as judge of the Supreme Court in Illinois, 
and had since been three times elected to Con- 
gress and once to the Senate of the United 
States. Nor did he owe his political fortunes 
entirely to accident. Among his many quali- 
ties of leadership were strong physical endur- 
ance, untiring industry, a persistent boldness, 
a ready facility in public speaking, unfail- 
ing political shrewdness, an unusual power 
in running debate, with liberal instincts and 
progressive purposes. It was therefore not 
surprising that he should attract the admira- 
tion and support of the young, the ardent, 
and especially the restless and ambitious mem- 
bers of his party. His career in Congress was 
sufficiently conspicuous. As chairman of the 
Committee on ‘Territories in the Senate, he 
had borne a prominent part in the enactment 
of the compromise measures of 1850, and had 
just met and overcome a threatened party 
schism in his own State, which that legislation 
had there produced. 

In their zeal to push his claims to the presi- 
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dency, the partisans of Douglas now com- 
mitted a great error. Rightly appreciating 
the growing power of the press, they obtained 
control of the“ Democratic Review,” a monthly 
magazine then enjoying prominent repute as 
a party organ, and published in it a series of 
articles attacking the rival Democratic can- 
didates in very flashy rhetoric. These were 
stigmatized as “old fogies,” who must give 
ground to a nominee of “ Young America.” 
They were reminded that the party expects 
a “new man.” ~ Age is to be honored, but 
senility is pitiable”’; “statesmen of a previous 
generation must get out of the way”; the 
Democratic party was owned by a set of “old 
clothes-horses”; “they couldn’t pay their 
political promises in four Democratic admin- 
istrations”; and the names of Cass and Mar 
cy, Buchanan and Butler, were freely mixed 
in with such epithets as “ pretenders,” “ huck- 
sters,” “ intruders,” and “ vile charlatans.” 

Such characterization of such men soon 
created a flagrant scandal in the Democratic 
party, which was duly aired both in the news- 
papers and in Congress. It definitely fixed the 
phrases “ old fogy,” and “ Young America” 
in our slang literature. ‘The personal friends 
of Douglas hastened to explain and assert his 
innocence of any complicity with this political 
raid, but they werenot more than half believed; 
and the warof factions, begun in January, raged 
with increasing bitterness till the Democratic 
National Convention met at Baltimore in J une, 
and undoubtedly exerted a decisive influence 
over the deliberations of that body. 

The only serious competitors for the nomi- 
nation were the “old fogies” Cass, Marcy, 
and Buchanan on the one hand, and Doug- 
las, the pet of “ Young America,” on the 
other. It soon became evident that opinion 
was so divided among these four that a nomi- 
nation could only be reached through long 
and tedious ballotings. Beginning with some 
twenty votes, Douglas steadily gained adhe- 
rents till on the thirtieth ballot he received 
ninety-two. From this point, however, his 
strength fell away. Unable to succeed him- 
self, he was nevertheless sufficiently powerful 
to defeat his adversaries. The exasperation 
had been too great to permit a concentra- 
tion or compromise on any of the “ seniors.” 
Cass reached only one hundred and thirty- 
one votes; Marcy, ninety-eight; Buchanan, 
one hundred and four; and finally, on the 
forty-ninth ballot, occurred the memorable 
nearly unanimous selection of Franklin Pierce 
— not because of any merit of his own, but to 
break the insurmountable dead-lock of fac- 
tional hatred. Young America gained a nom- 
inal triumph, old fogydom a real revenge, 
and the South a serviceable Northern ally. 
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The country was the only sufferer, for in due 
time Pierce was overwhelmingly elected, and 
the nation burdened with that costly luxury, 
an administration without either personal or 
party responsibility. Douglas and his friends 
were discomfited but not dismayed. ‘Their 
management had been exceedingly maladroit, 
as a more modest championship would with 
out doubt have secured him the coveted nomi- 
nation. Yet sagacious politicians foresaw that 
on the whole he was strengthened by his defeat. 
From that time forward he was a recognized 
presidential aspirant and competitor, young 
enough patiently to bide his time, and of suffi- 
cient prestige to make his flag the rallying-point 
of all the free-lances in the Democratic party. 
It is to this presidential aspiration of Mr. 
Douglas that we must look as the key or ex- 
planation of his agency in bringing about the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise — per- 
haps the most momentous legislative act in 
American history. As already said, after some 
factious opposition the measures of 1850 had 
been accepted by the people as a finality of 
the slavery questions. Around this alleged set- 
tlement, distasteful as it was to many, public 
opinion gradually crystallized. Both the Na- 
tional Conventions of 1852 solemnly resolved 
that they would discountenance and resist, in 
Congress or out of it, whenever, wherever, or 
however, or under whatever color or shape, 
any further renewal of the slavery agitation. 
This determination was echoed and reéchoed, 
affirmed and reaffirmed, by the recognized or- 
gans of the public voice — from the village 
newspaper tothe presidential message, from the 
country debating school to the measured utter- 
ances of Senatorial discussion. In support of 
this alleged “finality” no one had taken a 
more decided stand than Senator Douglas 
himself. Said he, “In taking leave of this sub- 
ject I wish to state that I have determined 
never to make another speech upon the slav- 
ery question; and I will now add the hope 
that the necessity for it will never exist. 
So long as our opponents do not agitate for 
repeal or modification, why should we agitate 
for any purpose? We claim that the com- 
promise |of 1850] is a final settlement. Isa 
final settlement open to discussion and agita- 
tion and controversy by its friends? What 
manner of settlement is that which does not 
settle the difficulty and quiet the dispute? Are 
not the friends of the compromise becoming 
the agitators, and will not the country hold 
us responsible for that which we condemn and 
denounce in the abolitionists and Free-soilers ? 
These are matters worthy of our consideration. 
Those who preach peace should not be the 
first to commence and reopen an old quar- 
rel.” * In his Senate speeches, during the com- 


promise debates of 1850, while generally ad- 
vocating his theory of “ non-intervention,” he 
had sounded the whole gamut of the slavery 
discussion, defending the various measures of 
adjustment against the attacks of the Southern 
extremists, and specifically defending the Mis- 
souri Compromise. Nay, more; he had de- 
clared in distinct words that the principle of 
territorial prohibition was no violation of 
Southern rights; and denounced the proposi- 
tion of Calhoun to put a “balance of power” 
clause into the Constitution as “a retrograde 
movement in an age of progress that would as- 
tonish the world.” + These repeated affirma- 
tions, taken in connection with his famous de- 
scription of the Missouri Compromise in 1849, 
in which he declared it to have had “an origin 
akin to the Constitution,” and to have become 
“canonized in the hearts of the American 
people as a sacred thing which no ruthless 
hand would ever be reckless enough to dis- 
turb,”f{ all seemed, in the public mind, to put 
it beyond the reach of possibility that their au- 
thor would so soon become the subject of his 
own anathemas. 

The personal details of this most remarka- 
ble of all our political intrigues are forever lost 
to history. We have only a faint and shadowy 
outline of isolated movements of a few chief 
actors, a few vague suggestions and fragmen- 
tary steps in the formation and unfolding of the 
ill-omened plot. 

As the avowed representative of the rest- 
less and ambitious elements of the country, as 
the champion of “ Young America,” Douglas 
had so far as possible in his Congressional 
career made himself the apostle of modern 
“ progress.” He was a believer in “ manifest 
destiny ” and a zealous advocate of the Mon- 
roe doctrine. He desired —so the newspapers 
averred — that the Carribbean Sea should be 
declared an American lake, and nothing so 
delighted him as to pull the beard of the British 
lion. These topics, while they furnished themes 
for campaign speeches, for the present led to no 
practical legislation. In his position as chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Territories, 
however, he had control of kindred measures 
of present and vital interest to the people of the 
West; namely, the opening of new routes of 
travel and emigration, and of new territories for 
settlement. Anera of wonder had just dawned, 
connecting itself directly with these subjects. 
The acquisition of California and the discovery 
of gold had turned the eyes of the whole civil- 
ized world to the Pacific coast. Plains and 


* App. Globe of 1851-2, p. 68. 

t Douglas, Senate speech, March 13, 1850. App. 
Globe, Vol. XXII., pt. I., pp. 369 to 372. 

t Douglas, Springfield speech, October 23, 1849. 
Illinois “ Register.” 
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ELI WHITNEY 
mountains were swarming with adventurers 
and emigrants. Oregon, Utah, New Mexico, 
and Minnesota had just been organized, and 
vere in a feeble way contesting the sudden fame 
of the Golden State. The Western border was 
astir, and wild visions of lands and cities and 
mines and wealth and power were disturbing 
the peaceful dreams of the pioneer in his fron 
tier cabin, and hurrying him off on the long, 
romantic quest across the continent. 
Hitherto, stringent Federal laws had kept 
settlers and unlicensed traders*out of the In 
dian territory, which lay beyond the western 
boundaries of Arkansas, Missouri, and Iowa, 
and which the policy of our early Presidents 
Vor. XXXITIL—88. 


(152t), 


AFTER A PORTRAIT BY KING 


AGED FIPTY-FIVE 


fixed upon as the final asylum of the red men 
retreating before the irresistible advance of 
white settlers. But now the uncontrollable 
stream of emigration had broken into and 
through this reservation, creating in afew years 
well-defined routes of travel to New Mexico, 
Utah, California, and Oregon. Though from 
the long march there came constant cries of 
danger and distress, of starvation and Indian 
massacre, there was neither halting nor delay 

Ihe courageous pioneers pressed forward all 
the more earnestly, and to such purpose that in 
less than twenty-five years the Pacific Railroad 
followed Frémont’s first exploration through 
the South Pass. 
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Douglas, himself a migratory child of for 
tune, was in thorough sympathy with this 
somewhat premature Western longing of the 
people; and as chairman of the Committee on 
‘Territories was the recipient of all the letters, 
petitions, and personal solicitations from the 





LEW! CAS (PHOTOGRAPHED BY BRADY.) 


various interests which were seeking their ad 
vantage in this exodus toward the setting sun. 
He was the natural center for all the embryo 
mail contractors, office-holders, Indian traders, 
land-sharks, and railroad visionaries whose 
coveted opportunities lay in the Western terri- 


tories. It is but just to his fame, however, to 
say that he comprehended equally well the true 
philosophical and political necessities which 
now demanded the opening of Kansas and 
Nebraska as a secure highway and protecting 
bridge to the Rocky Mountains and our new 

found E] Dorado, no less than as 
a bond of union between the older 
States and the improvised “ Young 
America” on the Pacific coast. 
The subject was not yet ripe for 
action during the stormy politics 
of 1850-51, and had again to be 
postponed for the presidential 
campaign of 1852. But now Pierce 
was triumphantly elected, with a 
Democratic Congress to sustain 
him, and the legislative calm 
which both parties had adjured 
in their platforms seemed propi 
tious for pushing measures of local 
interest. ‘The control of the terri 
tories was for the moment com 
pletely in the hands of Douglas. 
He was himself chairman of the 
Committee of the Senate ; and his 
special personal friend and politi 
cal lieutenant in his own State, 
Richardson of Illinois, was chair 

man of the Territorial Committee 
of the House. He could therefore 
choose his own time and mode of 
introducing measures of this char 
acter in either house of Congress, 
under the majority control of his 
party —a fact to be constantly 
borne in mind when we consider 
the origin and progress of “the 
three Nebraska bills.” 

The journal discloses that Rich 
ardson of Illinois, chairman of the 
Committee on Territories of the 
House of Representatives, on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1853, introduced into the 
House “A bill to organize the 
Territory of Nebraska.”* After 
due reference, and some desultory 
debate on the 8th,t it was taken 
up and passed by the House on 
the roth.f From the discussion 
we learn that the boundaries were 
the Missouri River on the east, the 
Rocky Mountains on the west, the 
line of 36° 30’ or southern line of 
Missouri on the south, and the line 
of 43°, or near the northern line of Iowa, on the 
north. Several members opposed it, because the 
Indian title tothe lands was not yet extinguished, 
and because it embraced reservations pledged 
to Indian occupancy in perpetuity; also on 

* Globe, p. 474. tIb., pp. 542-4. tIb., p. 565. 
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the general ground that it contained but few 
white inhabitants, and its organization was 
therefore a useless expense. Howard of ‘Texas 
made the moststrenuous opposition, urging that 
since it contained but about six hundred souls, 
its southern boundary should be fixed at 39 


PRESIDENT, 1553 


30’, not to trench upon the Indian reservations. 
Hall of Missouri replied in support of the bill; 
*“ We want the organization ofthe ‘I erritory ol 
Nebraska not merely for the protec tion of the 
few people who reside there, but also for the 
protection of Oregon and California in time 
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of war, and the protection of our commerce 
and the fifty or sixty thousand emigrants who 
annually cross the plains.”* He added that its 
limits were purposely made large to embrace the 
great lines of travel to Oregon, New Mexico, 
and California; since the South Pass is in 42 
30’, the territory has to extend to 43° north. 
The incident, however, of special historical 
significance had occurred in the debate of the 
8th, when a member rose and said: “ I wish 
to inquire of the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. 
Giddings], who, I believe, is a member of the 
Committee on ‘Territories, why the ordinance 
of 1787 is not incorporated in this bill? I 
should like to know whether he or the com- 
mittee were intimidated on account of the plat- 
forms of 1852?”t To which Mr. Giddings 
replied that the south line of the territory was 
36° 30’, and was already covered by the Mis- 
souri Compromise prohibition. “This law 
stands perpetually, and I do not think that this 
act would receive any increased validity by a 
reénactment. ‘There I leave the matter. It 
is very clear that the territory included in this 
treaty [ceding Louisiana] must be forever 
free unless the Jaw be repealed.” With this 
explicit understanding from a member of the 
committee, apparently accepted as conclusive 
by the whole House, and certainly not ob- 
“Globe, p. 559. tIb., p. 543. tIb., p. 565. 





jected to by the chairman, Mr. Richard- 
son, who was carefully watching the cur- 
rent of debate, the bill passed on the roth, f 
ninety-eight yeas to forty-three nays. Led 
by a few members from that region, in the 
main the West voted for it and the South 
against it; while the greater number, 
absorbed in other schemes, were wholly 
indifferent, and probably cast their votes 
upon personal solicitation. 

On the following day the bill was hur 
ried over to the Senate, referred to Mr. 
Douglas’s committee, and by him re 
ported back without amendment, on Feb 
ruary 17th; but the session was almost 
ended before he was able to gain the 
attention of the Senate for its discussion. 
Finally, on the night before the inaugu 
ration of President Pierce, in the midst 
of a fierce and protracted struggle over 
the appropriation bills, while the Senate 
was without a quorum and impatiently 
awaiting the reports of a number of con- 
ference committees, Douglas seized the 
opportunity of the lull to call up his 
Nebraska bill. Here again, as in the 
House, ‘Texas stubbornly opposed it. 
Houston undertook to talk it to death 
in a long speech; Bell protested against 
robbing the Indians of their guaranteed 
rights. The bill seemed to have no friend 
but its author when, perhaps to his surprise, 
Senator D. R. Atchison of Missouri threw 
himself into the breach. 


SAM HOUSTON, 
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Prefacing hisremarks with the 
statement that he had formerly 
been opposed to the measure, he 
continued: “ Ihadtwoobjections 
to it. One was that the Indian 
title in that territory had not 
been extinguished, or at least a 
very small portion of it had been. 
Another was the Missouri Com 
promise, or, as it is commonly 
called, the Slavery Restriction. 
It was my opinion at that time 
—and I am not now very clear 
on that subject —that the law 
of Congress, when the State of 
Missouri was admitted into the 
Union, excluding slavery from 
the territory of Louisiana north 
of 36° 30’, would be enforced in 
that territory unless it was spe- 
cially rescinded; and whether 
that law was in accordance with 
the Constitution of the United 
States or not, it would do its 
work, and that work would be 
to preclude slaveholders from 
going into that territory. But 
when I came to look into that 
question, I found that there was 
no prospect, no hope, of a repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise ex 
cluding slavery from that terri 
tory. ... I have always been of 
opinion that the first great error 
committed in thepolitical history 
of this country was the ordinance of 1787, 
rendering -the North-west territory free terri- 


tory. The next great error was the Missouri 
Compromise. But they are both irremedia 
ble. There is no remedy for them. We must 


submit to them. I am prepared to doit. It is 
evident that the Missouri Compromise cannot 
be repealed. So far as that question is con- 
cerned, we might as well agree to the admis 
sion of this territory now as next year, or five 
or ten years hence.” * 

Mr. Douglas closed the debate, advocating 
the passage of the bill for general reasons, and 
by his silence accepting Atchison’s conclu 
sions ; but as the morning of the 4th of March 
was breaking, an unwilling Senate laid the 
bill on the table by a vote of twenty-three to 
seventeen, here, as in the House, the West be- 
ing for and the South against the measure. It 
is not probable, however, that in this course 
the South acted with any mental reservation 
or sinister motive. The great breach of faith 
was not yet even meditated. Only a few 
hours afterward, in a dignified and stately 
national ceremonial, in the midst of foreign 
* Globe, p. 1113. 
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ministers, judges, senators, and representatives, 
the new President of the United States deliv 

ered to the people his inaugural address 
High and low were alike intent to discern the 
opening political currents of the new adminis 

tration, but none touched or approached this 
particular subject. ‘The aspirations of “ Young 
America ” were not toward a conquest of the 
North, but the enlargement of the South. A 
freshening breeze filled the sails of “annexa 

tion” and “manifest destiny.” In bold words 
the President said: “ The policy of my admin 

istration will not be controlled by any timid 
forebodings of evil from expansion, Indeed, 
it is not to be disguised that our attitude as 
a nation and our position on the globe ren 

der the acquisition of certain possessions not 
within our jurisdiction eminently important for 
our protection, if not in the future essential 
for the preservation of the rights of commerce 
and the peace of the world.” t Reaching the 
slavery question, he expressed unbounded 
devotion to the Union, and declared slavery 
recognized by the Constitution, and his pur- 
pose to enforce the compromise measures ot 


t Pierce, Inaugural Address, March 4, 1853 
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1850; adding, “I fervently trust that the 


back his second Nebraska bill, still 
without any repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise. His elaborate report, 
accompanying this second bill, shows 
that the subject had been most care 
fully examined in committee. ‘The 
discussion was evidently exhaustive, 
going over the whole history, policy, 
and constitutionality of prohibitory 
legislation. ‘Two or three sentences 
are quite sufficient to present the 
substance of the long and wordy re 
port. First, that there were differences 
and doubts; second, that these had 
been finally settled by the compro 
mise measures of 1850; and, there 
fore, third, the committee had ad- 
hered not only to the spirit but to the 
very phraseology of that adjustment, 
and refused either to affirm or repeal 
the Missouri Compromise. 

This was the public and legisla 
tive agreement announced to the 
country. Subsequent revelationsshow 
the secret and factional bargain 
which that agreement covered. Not 
only was this territorial bill search- 
ingly considered in committee, but 
repeated caucuses were held by the 
Democratic leaders to discuss the 
party results likely to grow out of it. 
‘The Southern Democrats maintained that the 


question is at rest, and that no sectional or Constitution of the United States recognized 


ambitious or fanatical excitement may again 
threaten the durability of our institutions, or 
obscure the light of our prosperity.” 

When Congress met again in the follow 
ing December (1853), the annual message of 
President Pierce was, upon this subject, but an 
echo of his inaugural, as his inaugural had 
been but an echo of the two party platforms of 
1852. Affirming that the compromise meas- 
ures of 1850 had given repose to the country, 
he declared, “ ‘That this repose is to suffer no 
shock during my official term, if I have the 
power to avert it, those who placed me here 
may be assured.” In this spirit, undoubtedly, 
the Democratic party and the South began the 
session of 185 3~4; but unfortunately it was very 
soon abandoned. ‘The people of the Missouri 
and Iowa border were becoming every day more 
impatient toenter upon an authorized occupan- 
cy of the new lands which lay aday’s journey to 
the west. Handfuls of squatters here and there 
had elected two territorial delegates, who has 
tened to Washington with embryo credentials. 
The subject of organizing the West was again 
broached ; an Iowa Senator introduced a ter- 
ritorial bill. Under the ordinary routine it was 
referred to the Committee on Territories, and 
on the 4th day of January Douglas reported 


their right and guaranteed them protection to 
their slave property, if they chose to carry it 
into Federal territories. Douglas and other 
Northern Democrats contended that slavery 
was subject to local law, and that the people 
of a territory, like those of a State, could estab 
lish or prohibit it. This radical difference, if 
carried into party action, would lose them the 
political ascendency they had so long main- 
tained, and were then enjoying. To avert a 
public rupture of the party, it was agreed 
“that the territories should be organized with 
a delegation by Congress of all the power of 
Congress in the territories, and that the extent 
of the power of Congress should be deter 
mined by the courts.”* If the courts should 
decide against the South, the Southern Demo 
crats would accept the Northern theory; if 
the courts should decide in favor of the South, 
the Northern Democrats would defend the 
Southern view. ‘Thus harmony would be pre- 
served, and party power prolonged. Here we 
have the shadow of the coming Dred Scott 
decision already projected into political his- 
tory, though the speaker protests that “none 
of us knew of the existence of a controversy 

* Senator Benjamin, Senate debate, May 8, 1860. 
Globe, p. 1966. 
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then pending in the Federal 
courts that would lead almost 
immediately to the decision of 
that question.” * This was prob 
ably true; for a “ peculiar pro- 
vision’ t was expressly inserted 
in the committee’s bill, allow- 
ing appeals to the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 
all questions involving title to 
slaves, without reference to the 
usual limitations in respect to 
the value of the property, 
thereby paving the way to an 
early adjudication by the Su- 
preme Court. 

Thus the matter rested till the 
16th of January, when Senator 
Dixon of Kentucky, apparently 
acting for himself alone, offered 
an amendment in effect repeal- 
ing the Missouri Compromise. 
Upon this provocation, Senator 
Sumner of Massachusetts the 
next day offered anotheramend- 
ment affirming that it was not 
repealed by the bill. Comment 
ing on these propositions two 
days later, the administration or 
gan, the “ Washington Union,” 
declared they were both “ false 
lights,” to be avoided by all 
good Democrats. By this time, 
however, this subject of “ re- 
peal” had become bruited about 
the Capitol corridors, the hotels, and the caucus 
rooms of Washington, and newspaper corre 
spondents were on the gui vive to obtain the 
latest developments concerning the intrigue. 
The secrets of the Territorial Committeeleaked 
out, and consultations multiplied. Could a 
repeal be carried ? Who would offer it and 
lead it? What divisions or schisms would it 
carry into the ranks of the Democratic party, 
especially in the pending contest between the 
“ Hards” and “ Softs” in New York? What 
effect would it have upon the presidential elec 
tion of 1856? Already the “ Union” sug- 
gested that it was whispered that Cass was 
willing to propose and favor such a “ repeal.” f 
It was given out in the “ Baltimore Sun” that 
Cass intended to “separate the sheep from 
the goats.” Both statements were untrue ; 
but they perhaps had their intended effect, to 
arouse the jealousy and eagerness of Doug- 
las. The political air of Washington was heavy 
with clouds and mutterings, and clans were 


* Benjamin, Globe, May 8, 1860, p. 1966. 

t Douglas, pamphlet in reply to Judge Black, Octo 
ber, 1859, p. 6. 

¢ “Washington Union,” January 19, 1854. 
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gathering for and against the ominous prop 
osition. 

So far as history has been allowed a glimpse 
into these secret communings, three princi 
pal personages were at this time planning a 
movement of vast portent. These were Stephen 
A. Douglas, chairman of the Senate Commit 
tee on ‘Territories; Archibald Dixon, Whig 
Senator from Kentucky ; and David R. Atchi 
son of Missouri, then president fro éem/pore of 
the Senate, and acting Vice-President of the 
United States. “ For myself,” said the latter 
in explaining the transaction, “ | am entirely 
devoted to the interests of the South, and I 
would sacrifice everything but my 
heaven to advance her welfare.” He thought 
the Missouri Compromise ought to be re 
pealed; he had pledged himself in his publ 
addresses to vote for no territorial organization 
that would not virtually annul it; and with 
this feeling in his heart, he desired to be the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Terri 
tories when a bill was introduced. With this 
object in view, he had a private interview 
with Mr. Douglas, and informed him of what 
introduction of a bill for 


hope ot 


he desired — the 
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Nebraska like what [séc| he had promised to 
vote for, and that he would like to be the 
chairman of the Committee on Territories in 
order to introduce such a measure; and if he 
could get that position, he would immediately 
resign as president of the Senate. Judge 
Douglas requested twenty-four hours to con 
sider the matter, and if at the expiration of 
that time he could not introduce such a bill as 
he (Mr. Atchison) proposed, he would resign 
as chairman of the Territorial Committee in 
Democratic caucus, and exert his influence to 


get him (Atchison) appointed, At the expira- 
tion of the given time, Senator Douglas signi 
fied his intention to introduce such a bill as 
had been spoken of.” * 

Senator Dixon is no less explicit in his de- 
S¢ ription of these politic al negotiations, ac My 
amendment seemed to take the Senate by sur- 
prise, and no one appeared more startled than 
Judge Douglas himself. He immediately came 
to my seat and courteously remonstrated 


* Speech at Atchison City, September, 1854, reported 
in the “ Parkville Luminary.’ 
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against my amendment, suggesting that the 
bill which he had introduced was almost in 
the words of the territorial acts for the organi- 
zation of Utah and New Mexico; that they 
being a part of the compromise measures of 
1850, he had hoped that 1, a known and 
zealous friend of the wise and patriotic adjust- 
ment which had then taken place, would not 
be inclined to do anything to call that adjust- 
ment in question or weaken it before the 
country. 

“T replied that it was precisely because I 
had been and was a firm and zealous friend 
of the compromise of 1850, that I felt bound 
to persist in the movement which I had origi- 
nated ; that I was well satisfied that the Mis- 
souri Restriction, if not expressly repealed, 
would continue to operate in the territory to 
which it had been applied, thus negativing 
the great and salutary principle of non-inter- 
vention, which constituted the most prominent 
and essential feature of the plan of settlement 
of 1850. We talked for some time amicably, 
and separated. Some days afterwards Judge 
Douglas came to my lodgings, whilst I was 
confined by physical indisposition, and urged 
me to get up and take a ride with him in his 
carriage. I accepted his invitation, and rode 
out with him. During our short excursion we 
talked on the subject of my proposed amend- 
ment, and Judge Douglas, to my high gratifi- 
cation, proposed to me that I should allow 
him to take charge of the amendment and 
ingraft it on his territorial bill. I acceded to 
the proposition at once, whereupon a most 
interesting interchange occurred between us. 

“ On this occasion Judge Douglas spoke to 
me in substance thus: ‘I have become per- 
fectly satisfied that it is my duty, as a fair- 
minded national statesman, to codperate with 
you as proposed in securing the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise restriction. It is due to 
the South ; it is due to the Constitution, here- 
tofore palpably infracted; it is due to that 
character for consistency which I have here- 
tofore labored to maintain. The repeal, if we 
can effect it, will produce much stir and com- 
motion in the free States of the Union for a 


* Archibald Dixon to H. S. Foote, October 1, 1858. 
“ Louisville Democrat ” of October 3, 1858. 

t Jefferson Davis, who was a member of President 
Pierce’s Cabinet (Secretary of War), thus relates the 
incident: “On Sunday morning, the 22d of January, 
1854, gentlemen of each committee [ House and Sen- 
ate Committees on Leeper se veer at my house, and 
Mr. Douglas, chairman of the Senate Committee, fully 
explained the proposed bill, and stated their purpose 
to be, through my aid, to obtain an interview on that 
day with the President, to ascertain whether the bill 
would meet his approbation. The President was 
known to be rigidly opposed to the reception of visits 
on Sunday for the discussion of any political subject ; 
but in this case it was urged as necessary, in order to 
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season. I shall be assailed by demagogues and 
fanatics there without stint or moderation. 
Every opprobrious epithet will be applied to 
me. I shall be probably hung in effigy in 
many places. It is more than probable that 
I may become permanently odious among 
those whose friendship and esteem I have 
heretofore possessed. This proceeding may 
end my political career. But, acting under the 
sense of the duty which animates me, I am 
prepared to make the sacrifice. I will do it.’ 

“ He spoke in the most earnest and touch- 
ing manner, and I confess that 1 was deeply 
affected. I said to him in reply: ‘Sir, I once 
recognized you as a demagogue, a mere party 
manager, selfish and intriguing. I now find 
you a warm-hearted and sterling patriot. Go 
forward in the pathway of duty as you pro- 
pose, and though all the world desert you, I 
never will.’” * 

Such is the circumstantial record of this 
most remarkable political intrigue left by two 
prominent and principal instigators, and never 
denied nor repudiated by the third. Gradually, 
as the plot was developed, the agreement 
embraced the leading elements of the Demo- 
cratic party in Congress, reénforced by a 
majority of the Whig leaders from the slave 
States. A day or two before the final intro- 
duction of the repeal, Douglas and others 
held an interview with President Pierce,t and 
obtained from him in writing an agreement 
to adopt the movement as an administration 
measure. Fortified with this important adhe- 
sion, he took the fatal plunge, and on Janu- 
ary 23d introduced his third Nebraska bill, 
organizing two territories instead of one, and 
declaring the Missouri Compromise “ inoper- 
ative.” But the amendment— monstrous Cal- 
iban of legislation as it was— needed to be 
still further licked into shape to satisfy the 
grasping rapacity of the South and appease 
the alarmed conscience of the North. Two 
weeks later, after the first outburst of debate, 
the following phraseology was substituted: 
“ Which being inconsistent with the principle 
of non-intervention by Congress with slavery 
in the States and territories, as recognized 


enable the committee to make their report the next 
day. I went with them to the executive mansion, and, 
leaving them in the reception-room, sought the Presi- 
dent in his private apartments, and explained to him 
the occasion of the visit. He thereupon met the gen- 
tlemen, patiently listened to the reading of the bill and 
their explanations of it, decided that it rested upon 
sound constitutional principles, and recognized in it 
only a return to that rule which had beer infringed b 

the compromise of 1820, and the restoration of which 
had been foreshadowed by the legislation of 1850. 
This bill was not, therefore, as has been improperly 
asserted, a measure inspired by Mr. Pierce or any of 
his Cabinet.” — Davis, “ Rise and Fall of the Confed- 
erate Government,” Vol. I., p. 28. 
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by the legislation of 1850 (commonly called 
the Compromise measures), is hereby declared 
inoperative and void; it being the true in- 
tent and meaning of this act not to legislate 
slavery into any territory or State, nor to ex- 
clude it therefrom, but to leave the people 
thereof perfectly free to form and regulate 
their domestic institutions in their own way, 
subject only to the Constitution ””—a change 
which Benton truthfully characterized as “a 
stump speech injected into the belly of the 
Nebraska bill.” 

The storm of agitation which this measure 
aroused dwarfed all former ones in depth and 
intensity. ‘The South was nearly united in its 
behalf, the North sadly divided in opposition. 
Against protest and appeal, under legislative 
whip and spur, with the tempting smiles and 
patronage of the administration, after nearly 
a four-months’ struggle, the plighted faith of 
a generation was violated, and the repealing 
act passed — mainly by the great influence and 
example of Douglas, who had only five years 
previously so fittingly described the Missouri 
Compromise as being “ akin to the Constitu- 
tion,” and “canonized in the hearts of the 
American people as a sacred thing which no 
ruthless hand would ever be reckless enough 
to disturb.” 


THE DRIFT OF POLITICS. 


THE repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
made the slavery question paramount in every 
State of the Union. The boasted finality was 
a broken reed; the life-boat of compromise 
a hopeless wreck. If the agreement of a gen- 
eration could be thus annulled in a breath, 
was there any safety even in the Constitution 
itself? This feeling communicated itself to 
the Northern States at the very first note of 
warning, and every man’s party fealty was at 
once decided by his toleration of or opposi- 
tion to slavery. While the fate of the Ne- 
braska bill hung in a doubtful balance in the 
House, the feeling found expression in letters, 
speeches, meetings, petitions, and remon- 
strances. Men were for or against the bill — 
every other political subject was left in abey- 
ance. The measure once passed, and the Com- 
promise repealed, the first natural impulse was 
to combine, organize, and agitate for its resto- 
ration. This was the ready-made, common 
ground of coéperation. 

It is probable that this merely defensive 
energy would have been overcome and dissi- 
pated, had it not just at this juncture been 
inspirited and led by the faction known as the 
Free-soil party of the country, composed 
mainly of men of independent antislavery 
views, who had now during four presidential 


campaigns been organized as a distinct politi- 
cal body, with no near hope of success, but 
animated mainly by the desire to give expres- 
sion to their deep personal convictions. If 
there were demagogues here and there among 
them, seeking merely to create a balance of 
power for bargain and sale, they were unim- 
portant in number, and only of local influence, 
and soon became deserters. There was no 
mistaking the earnestness of the body of this 
faction. A few fanatical men, who had made 
it the vehicle of violent expressions, had kept 
it under the ban of popular prejudice. It had 
long been held up to public odium as a rev- 
olutionary band of “abolitionists.” All the 
abolitionists were doubtless in this party, but 
the party was not all composed of abolition- 
ists. Despite all objurgation and contempt, 
however, it had become since 1840 a constant 
factor and a growing influence in politics. It 
had operated as a negative balance of power 
in the last two presidential elections, causing, 
by its diversion of votes, and more especially 
by its relaxing influence upon parties,the suc- 
cess of the Whig candidate, General Taylor, 
in 1848, and the Democratic nominee, Frank- 
lin Pierce, in 1852. 

This small army of antislavery veterans, over 
one hundred and fifty-eight thousand voters in 
the aggregate, and distributed in detachments 
of from three thousand to thirty thousand in 
twelve of the free States, now came to the front 
with spirit and alacrity, and with its newspa- 
pers and speakers trained in the discussion of 
the subject, and its committees and affiliations 
already in action and correspondence, bore 
the brunt of the fight against the repeal. Hith- 
erto its aims had appeared Utopian, and its 
resolves had been denunciatory and exasper- 
ating. Now, however, combining wisdom with 
opportunity, it became conciliatory, and, abat- 
ing something of its abstractions, made itself 
the exponent of a demand for a present and 
practical reform — a simple return to the an- 
cient faith and landmarks. It labored specially 
to bring about the dissolution of the old party 
organizations and the formation of a new one, 
based upon the general policy of resisting the 
extension of slavery. Since, however, the re- 
peal had shaken but not obliterated old party 
lines, this effort succeeded only in favorable 
localities. 

For the present, party disintegration was 
slow ; men were reluctant to abandon their 
old-time principles andassociations. The united 
efforts of Douglas and the administration held 
the body of the Northern Democrats to his fatal 
policy, though protests and defections became 
alarmingly frequent. On the other hand, the 
great mass of Northern Whigs promptly op- 
posed the repeal, and now formed the bulk of 
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the opposition, nevertheless losing perhaps as 
many pro-slavery Whigs as they gained anti- 
slavery Democrats. The real and effective gain, 
therefore, was the more or less thorough alli- 
ance of the Whig party and the Free-soil party 
of the Northern States: wherever that was suc- 
cessful it gave immediate and available ma- 
jorities to the opposition, which made their 
influence felt even in the very opening of the 
popular contest following the congressional 
repeal. 

It happened that this was a year for elect- 
ing congressmen. The Nebraska bill did not 
pass till the end of May, and the political ex- 
citement was at once transferred from Wash- 
ington to every district of the whole country. 
It may be said with truth that the year 1854 
formed one continuous and solid political 
campaign from January to November, rising 
in interest and earnestness from first to last, 
and engaging in the discussion more fully 
than had ever occurred in previous American 
history all classes and constituent elements of 
our whole population. 

In the Southern States the great majority of 
people welcomed, supported, and defended the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, it being 
consonant with their pro-slavery feelings, and 
apparently favorable to their pro-slavery in- 
terests. ‘The Democratic party in the South, 
controlling a majority of slave States, was of 
course a unit in its favor. The Whig party, 
however, having carried two slave States for 
Scott in 1852, and holding a strong minority 
in the remainder, was not so unanimous, Seven 
Southern Representatives and two Southern 
Senators had voted against the Nebraska bill, 
and many individual voters condemned it as 
an act of bad faith—as the abandonment of 
the accepted “ finality,” and as the provoca- 
tion of a dangerous antislavery reaction. But 
public opinion in that part of the Union 
was fearfully tyrannical and intolerant; and 
opposition dared only to manifest itself to 
Democratic party organization — not to these 
Democratic party measures. ‘The Whigs of the 
South were therefore precipitately driven to 
division. Those of extreme pro-slavery views, 
like Dixon of Kentucky,—who, when he intro- 
duced his amendment, declared, “ Upon the 
question of slavery I know no Whiggery and 
no Democracy ,”— went boldly andat once over 
into the Democratic camp, while those who 
retained their traditional party name and flag 
were sundered from their ancient allies in the 
Northern States by the impossibility of taking 
up the latter’s antislavery war-cry. 

At this juncture the political situation was 
further complicated by the sudden rise of an 
entirely new factor in politics, the American 
party, popularly called the “ Know-Nothings.” 


Essentially, it was a revival of the extinct 
“ Native-American” faction of 1835-7, based 
upon a jealousy of and discrimination against 
foreign-born voters, desiring an extension of 
their period of naturalization, and their exclu- 
sion from the franchise of office; also upon a 
certain hostility to the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion. It had been reorganized as a secret 
order in the year 1853; and seizing upon the 
political disappointments following General 
Scott’s overwhelming defeat for the presidency 
in 1852, and profiting by the disintegration 
caused by the Nebraska bill, it rapidly gained 
recruits both North and South. Operating 
and organizing in entire secrecy, the country 
was startled by the sudden appearance in one 
locality after another, on election day, of a 
potent and unsuspected political power, which 
in many instances pushed both the old organ- 
izations not only to disastrous but even to 
ridiculous defeat. Both North and South its 
forces were recruited mainly from the Whig 
party, though malcontents from all quarters 
rushed to group themselves upon its narrow 
platform, and to participate in the exciting 
but delusive triumphs of its temporary and 
local ascendency. 

When, in the opening of the anti- Nebraska 
contest, the Free-soil leaders undertook the 
formation of a new party to supersede the 
old, they had, because of their generally demo- 
cratic antecedents, with great unanimity pro- 
posed that it be called the “ Republican” 
party, thus reviving the distinctive appella- 
tion by which the followers of Jefferson were 
known in the early days of the republic. Con- 
sidering the fact that Jefferson had originated 
the policy of slavery restriction in his draft of 
the ordinance of 1784, the name became 
singularly appropriate, and wherever the Free- 
soilers succeeded in forming a coalition it was 
adopted without question. But the refusal of 
the Whigs in many States to surrender their 
name and organization, and more especially the 
abrupt appearance of the Know-Nothings on 
the field of parties, retarded the general coali- 
tion between the Whigs and the Free-soilers 
which so many influences favored. As it turned 
out, a great variety of party names were re- 
tained or adopted in the congressional and 
State campaigns of 1854, the designation of 
“anti-Nebraska” being perhaps the most 
common, and certainly for the moment the 
most serviceable, since denunciation of the 
Nebraska bill was the one all-pervading bond 
of sympathy and agreement among men who 
differed very widely on almost all other political 
topics. This affiliation, however, was confined 
exclusively to the free States. In the slave 
States, the opposition to the administration 
dared not raise the anti- Nebraska banner, nor 
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could it have found followers; and it was not 
only inclined but forced to make its battle 
either under the old name of Whigs, or, as 
became more popular, under the new appella- 
tion of “ Americans,” which grew into a more 
dignified synonym for Know-Nothings. 

Thus confronted, the Nebraska and anti- 
Nebraska factions, or, more philosophically 
speaking, the pro-slavery and antislavery 
sentiment of the several American States, bat- 
tled for political supremacy with a zeal and 
determination only manifested on occasions 
of deep and vital concern to the welfare of the 
republic. However languidly certain elements 
of American society may perform what they 
deem the drudgery of politics, they no longer 
shrink from it when they hear warning of real 
danger. ‘The alarm of the nation by the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise was serious and 
startling. All ranks and occupations therefore 
joined with a new energy in the contest it pro- 
voked. Particularly was the religious senti- 
ment of the North profoundly moved by the 
moral question involved. Perhaps for the first 
time in our modern politics, the pulpit vied 
with the press, and the Church with the cam- 
paign club, in the work of debate and propa- 
gandism. 

The very inception of the struggle had pro- 
voked bitter words. Before the third Nebraska 
bill had yet been introduced into the Senate, 
the then little band of “ Independent Demo- 
crats” in Congress— Chase, Sumner, Gid- 
dings, and three others—had issued a 
newspaper address calling the repeal “ a gross 
violation of a sacred pledge”; “a criminal 
betrayal of precious rights”; “an atrocious 
plot,” “designed to cover up from public 
reprehension meditated bad faith,” etc. Doug- 
las, seizing only too gladly the pretext to use 
denunciation instead of argument, replied in 
his opening speech, in turn stigmatizing them 
as “abolition confederates” “assembled in 
secret conclave” “on the holy sabbath while 
other Senators were engaged in divine worship” 
—“ plotting,” “ in the name of holy religion ” ; 
“ perverting,” and “calumniating the com- 
mittee”; “appealing with a smiling face to 
his courtesy to get time to circulate their docu- 
ment before its infamy could be exposed,” etc.* 
The key-notes of the discussion thus given 
were well sustained on both sides, and crimina- 
tion and recrimination increased with the heat 
and intensity of the campaign. The gradual 
disruption of parties, and the new and radical 
attitudes assumed by men of independent 
thought, gave ample occasion to indulge in 
such epithets as “ apostates,” “renegades,” 
and “ traitors.” Unusual acrimony grew out 
of the zeal of the Church and its ministers. 

* Sheahan’s “ Life of Douglas,” p. 194. 


The clergymen of the Northern States not only 
spoke against the repeal from their pulpits, but 
forwarded energetic petitions against it to 
Congress, three thousand and fifty clergymen 
of New England of different denominations 
joining their signatures in one protest. “ We 
protest against it,” they said, “as a great moral 
wrong, as a breach of faith eminently unjust to 
the moral principles of the community, and 
subversive ofall confidence in national engage- 
ments; as a measure full of danger to the peace 
and even the existence of our beloved Union, 
and exposing us to the righteous judgment of 
the Almighty.” ¢ In return, Douglas made a 
most virulent onslaught on their political action. 
“ Here we find,” he retorted, “ thata large body 
of preachers, perhaps three thousand, follow- 
ing the lead of a circular which was issued by 
the abolition confederates in this body, calcu- 
lated to deceive and mislead the public, have 
here come forward with an atrocious false- 
hood, and an atrocious calumny against this 
Senate, desecrated the pulpit, and prostituted 
the sacred desk to the miserable and corrupt 
ing influence of party politics.” All his news 
papers and partisans throughout the country 
caught the style and spirit of his warfare, and 
boldly denied the moral right of the clergy to 
take part in politics otherwise than by a silent 
vote. But they, on the other hand, persisted 
all the more earnestly in justifying their in- 
terference in moral questions wherever they 
appeared, and were clearly sustained by the 
public opinion of the North. 

Though the repeal was forced through Con- 
gress under party pressure, and by the sheer 
weight ofa large Democratic majority in both 
branches, it met from the very first a decided 
and unmistakable popular condemnation in 
the free States. While the measure was yet 
under discussion in the House in March, 
New Hampshire led off by an election com- 
pletely obliterating the eighty-nine Democratic 
majority in her Legislature. Connecticut fol- 
lowed in her footsteps early in April. Long be- 
fore November it was evident that the political 
revolution among the people of the North 
was thorough, and that election day was anx- 
iously awaited merely to record the popular 
verdict long since decided. 

The influence of this result upon parties, old 
and new, is perhaps best illustrated in the 
organization of the Thirty-fourth Congress, 
chosen at these elections during the year 1854, 
which witnessed the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise. Each Congress, in ordinary 
course, meets for the first time about one year 
after its members are elected by the people, 
and the influence of politics during the in- 
terim needs always to be taken into account. 

t Globe, March 14, 1854, p. 617. 
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In this particular instance this effect had, if any- 
thing, been slightly reactionary, and the great 
contest for the Speakership during the winter 
of 1855-6 may therefore be taken as a fair 
manifestation of the spirit of politics in 1854. 

The strength of the preceding House of 
Representatives, which met in December,1853, 
had been: Whigs, 71; Free-soilers, 4; Demo- 
crats, 159—a clear Democratic majority of 
84.* In the new Congress there were in the 
House, as nearly as the classification could 
be made, about 108 anti-Nebraska members, 
nearly 40 Know-Nothings, and about 75 Dem- 
ocrats; the remaining members were unde- 
cided.t The proud Democratic majority of the 
Pierce election was therefore annihilated. 

But as yet the new party was merely incho- 
ate, its elements distrustful, jealous, and dis- 
cordant; the feuds and battles of a quarter of a 
century were not easily forgotten or buried. The 
Democratic members, boldly nominating Mr. 
Richardson, the House leader on the Nebraska 
bill, as their candidate for Speaker, made a 

* Whig Almanac, 1854, p. 4. 
t “ Tribune ” Almanac, 1857, p. 29. 


long and determined push for success. But 
his highest range of votes was about 74 to 
76; while through 121 ballotings, having con- 
tinued from December 3d to January 23d, 
the opposition remained divided, Mr. Banks, 
the anti-Nebraska favorite, running at one 
time up to 106 — within seven votes of an 
election. At this point, Richardson, finding 
it a hopeless struggle, withdrew his name as 
a candidate, and the Democratic strength was 
transferred to another, but with no better pros- 
pects. Finally, seeing no chance of otherwise 
terminating the contest, the House yielded to 
the inevitable domination of the slavery ques- 
tion, and resolved, on February 2d, by a vote 
of 113 to 104, to elect under the plurality rule 
after the next three ballotings. Under this 
rule, notwithstanding the most strenuous ef- 
forts to rescind it, Nathaniel P. Banks of 
Massachusetts was chosen Speaker by 103 
votes, against 100 votes for William Aiken 
of South Carolina, with 30 scattering. The 
“ruthless” repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise had effectually broken the legislative 
power of the Democratic party. 


[We wish to note our obligation to Mr. J. Smith Speed (since deceased) and to Mr. Thomas Speed and 
Mr. R. J. Menefee for valuable assistance in illustrating early chapters of the Life of Lincoln.— EDITOR. ] 
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A ND art thou then, my heart, too old 

£4 Ever to leap with love again, 

To feel the strong blood-torrent rolled 
Through heaving breast and teeming brain ? 
Is it no more, my heart, for thee 

Life’s one unquestioned ecstasy ? 


Are faded quite those dim, far days 
When music mothered every sound, 
When up and down youth’s happy ways 
Fared glories on eternal round ? 

Has chill of years killed every joy 

That blossomed for the wandering boy ? 


These are the trees once known so well 

We felt to them all but beknown; 

Their very shadow we could tell 

From others by the forest thrown. 

The same glad songs from bush and bough —. 
As once we heard, we hear them now. 


LANE. 


And these sweet flowers beneath my feet, 
Their young eyes greet us as of yore. 
The hope, there! Still they think to meet 
Her glance that shall not answer more : 
To us alone it cannot be 

They’re looking up so tenderly. 


This is the same gray path we took 
Behind the slowly going day ; 

As they do now, the light leaves shook 
When evening breezes blew this way ; 
And there’s the glow upon the dome, 
And here the cows are coming home. 


Ah, no, good heart, thou still canst stir, 
Still lives the love first bid thee leap: 
Still are we at the side of her 

They laid away ’neath yonder steep. 
Though clods be on her and a stone, 
In the dear old lane we're not alone. 


John Vance Cheney. 
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BY FRANK R. 


HUNDREDTH MAN.* 


STOCKTON, 


Author of “ Rudder Grange,” “The Lady, or the Tiger?” “The Late Mrs. Null,” 
“The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine,”’ etc. 


XII. 


N the day of Mr. Stratford’s 
arrival in the city, and very 
soon after he had parted 
from Enoch Bullripple, the 
latter received a letter from 
his nephew, John People. 
It was a long letter, and full 

of indignation and reproach. In the strongest 
terms which John’s sense of duty would allow 
him to use towards a respected relative, he pro- 
tested against the injustice and injury which 
had been done him by the unwarrantable trick 
played upon him by his uncle. Mr. Bullrip- 
ple’s letter had assured him that it was all in- 
tended for his good, but this declaration made 
no impression on John. He had been ruth- 
lessly forced to break his faith with his em- 
ployer, and to desert and neglect the interests 
which had been intrusted to him. Nothing 
on earth could have tempted him voluntarily 
to do what he had been tricked into doing. 
Instead of this enforced absence being a bene- 
fit to him, he felt sure it would work him an in- 
jury. He had written to his employer explain- 
ing the whole affair, but he had no reason to 
believe that his explanations would clear him 
from condemnation by that person; and dis- 
aster, both to his fortune and to the business, 
must certainly result from his uncle’s deplor- 
able action. 

John further stated that, instead of writing, 
he would have hastened home himself, but that 
he had no money by which to come by rail, 
and that the steamer on which he had a return 
ticket would not start North for several days. 
He had written for money to be telegraphed 
to him, and would be in the city at the earli- 
est possible moment. 

When Mr. Bullripple had read this letter his 
countenance was not that of a man whose con- 
science had been touched by the reproaches 
of one he had wronged. On the contrary, he 
allowed himself a smile of much content as he 
folded the letter and slipped it into an inner 
pocket of his coat. 

“ Written to the boss, has he?” he said to 
himself. “That's all right; and now we'll wait 
and see what happens next. If the boss can 
* Copyright, 1886, by Frank R. 





stand that punch without comin’ out of his 
hole and showin’ himself, he’s got more grit 
than anybody I’ve met yit on this planet.” 

The fact that John had not been able im- 
mediately to set out on his return to the city 
wgs a comfort and relief to the soul of Mr. 
Bullripple, for he had found that the task of fer- 
reting out the concealed proprietor of Vatoldi’s 
was more difficult than he had expected it to 
be, and for the past day or two he had feared 
that his nephew might make his appearance 
and prevent the successful working out of his 
plans. But now there was some time yet in 
which, with his perceptive faculties keener than 
ever, he could keep a bright lookout for the 
other man to whom John had written. 

When Mr. Stull received his letter it was a 
happy thing for him that he was alone, for he 
fairly roared with fury. He had thought that 
his detestation of Enoch Bullripple could not 
be greater than it had become during the time 
that the old man had had sole charge of Va- 
toldi’s; but now Mr. Stull found that he had 
been mistaken. Nothing that Bullripple had 
done could compare with this act of demoni- 
acal villainy. If ever a man had been revenged 
on another, he would be revenged on this 
old farmer. It was not necessary for him to 
show himself, nor to do anything at the present 
moment. It would not be long before John 
People would return, and then he could act, as 
before, unseen and unknown. The first thing 
he would do would be to order his manager 
immediately to send his uncle and his mother 
to their home in the country; and then Mr. 
Stull determined to devote all the energy of his 
intellect to schemes by which that reprobate of 
a Bullripple should be made to suffer for his 
sins, without knowing whocaused himhis pangs 
and his agony. There were weak places in Mr. 
Bullripple’s affairs which Stull knew, and it was 
at these spots he intended to strike until he had 
reached the very heart of his victim. 

During the rest of that day, and a great 
part of the night, the mind of Mr. Stull was 
almost entirely given over to schemes for the 
ruin of the man who in such scoundrelly fash- 
ion had thrust himself into his path, 

The next day he lunched at Vatoldi’s, as 
was his custom. No matter what happened, 
Stockton. All rights reserved. 
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he said to himself, he would make no change 
in his ordinary habits, and give no one reason 
to suppose that what was occurring there 
was of the slightest concern to him. 

But the difficulty of restraining himself to 
his prescribed line of action was now greater 
than he ever imagined it could be. To look at 
Enoch Bullripple without hurling knives, forks, 
and imprecations at him induced a strain which 
few minds except that of J. Weatherby Stull 
could have withstood. He ate with assumed ap- 
petite the meal which he had ordered, and no 
knives, forks, or imprecations flew through the 
air. But his soul writhed, groaned, and gritted 
its teeth within him, and he longed for the 
coming of John People, and the beginningeof 
his vengeance. Not only the uncle, but the 
nephew, should suffer. He had to be very care- 
ful in his treatment of the only person who 
held his secret, but he would not allow himself 
to forget that John had been weak and fool- 
ish enough to be led away by a most flimsy 
trick from his post of duty at a time when it 
was so necessary that he should be there. Mr. 
Stull had not yet determined how John should 
be punished, but that this punishment should 
take place he most solemnly promised himself. 

Mr. Stull was a man who, if he had anything 
to do, liked to go to work and do it as soon as 
possible; and the very next morning he set on 
foot some particular inquiries in regard to the 
tenure by which Enoch held his farm. He 
thought that said tenure probably resembled 
that by which he held his own farm ; and, if 
this should prove to be the case, he had con- 
ceived a plan by which the meddling old man 
could be brought to a just punishment, and 
that, too, without knowing who had brought it 
upon him. 

He ate his luncheon at Vatoldi’s that day 
with a good appetite, for the prospect of making 
himself even with old Enoch, and the knowl- 
edge that John would very soon return, had 
restored his mental and physical systems to 
something of their ordinary condition. His in- 
dignation against Enoch received, however, 
fresh fuel to-day. New placards had been hung 
upon the wall, one announcing that certain 
puddings would be furnished with “ Boycotter 
Sauce” ; andthe general vulgarity andlow tone 
of the place seemed to be on the increase. Be- 
fore the receipt of John People’s letter Mr. 
Stull had believed old Bullripple to be a stupid 
blunderer, who, knowing nothing of the busi- 
ness he had undertaken, had done everything 
in the way it should not be done; but now 
he believed him to be a designing rascal, who, 
hating anything better than that to which he 
was accustomed, was taking a vicious delight 
in pulling Vatoldi’s down to his own level, for 
nothing but the depraved love of power, and 


the desire to make the restaurant what his 
groveling soul thought it ought to be, could 
have induced the old man to take so much 
trouble to get his nephew out of the way. 
Shortly before three o’clock that afternoon 
Mr. Stull was astounded, almost paralyzed, in 
fact, by beholding the entrance, unheralded by 
announcement or knock, of Enoch Bullripple 
into his private room at the bank. His aston- 
ishment was instantly succeeded by an influx 
of savage fury at this intrusion, and rising to 
his feet, he was about to launch his indignation 
against the old man, but Enoch spoke first. 


Holding out a large wallet stuffed with bank - 


notes, the exuberance of which was restrained 
by a piece of twine, he said: 

“T want to know, Mr. Stull, what I’m to do 
with this money? There hain’t been none de- 
posited in the bank since John went away, and 
there’s a good deal more of it now than ought 
to be kep’ in that little safe under the desk. 
Now I don’t know whether I’m to deposit it 
in John’s name, or in your name. You know 
I haven’t got no account at this bank.” 

Mr. Stull sat down. His face was gray, his 
eyes were wide open. Mr. Bullripple took a 
chair on the opposite side of the table, on 
which he laid his wallet. 

“Sick ?” said he, looking over at the other. 

Stull’s face now began to work. “What do 
you — what do you mean,” he stammered, “by 
bringing that to me?” And he made a faint 
motion as if he would push the wallet from 
the table. 

Enoch leaned back in his chair, half closed 
his eyes, and grinned. “It appears to me,” he 
said, “ that the man that owns a lot of money 
is the best person to ask what’s got to be done 
with it. Game's up, Jonathan Stull,” he added. 
“*Tain’t no more use keepin’ in your hole; 
you might jus’ as well walk right out and 
show yourself.” 

Dumb, gray, and open-eyed, Mr. Stull stiil 
stared at the old man. One thought only filled 
his mind: that arch-fiend on the other side 
of the table possessed his secret. When John 
People was his only confidant Mr, Stull had 
felt safe and satisfied. The incalculable impor- 
tance of secrecy had been made known to John. 
The young man was honest and faithful, and 
he would as soon have thought of stealing his 
employer’s money as of betraying his sacred 
confidence. 

But now the secret was known to a black- 
hearted wretch. Mr. Stullsaid nothing, because 
no words would come to him; but it was un- 
necessary to say anything. No questioning was 
needed to make him see plainer than he saw 
now that Enoch Bullripple knew that he was 
the owner of Vatoldi’s. 

The old man had no intention of forcing 
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his victim to express himself, nor of prolong- 
ing the interview merely to enjoy his triumph, 
and he proceeded at once to business. “ Now, 
Jonathan Stull,” he said, leaning forward on 
the table, “ you and me has got somethin’ to 
talk about, and the sooner we git at it the bet- 
ter. You’re a good deal took back, I can see, 
and don’t appear to be ready to be very glib 
with your words. But that ain’t needed. All 
you've got to do jus’ now is to listen; and when 
I’m through, and you’ve come a little to your 
senses, you can tell me what you’ve made up 
your mind to do.” 

It may be here remarked that not for one 
moment did Mr. Stull suspect that John had 
betrayed him to Bullripple. ‘The tone of the 
young man’s letter to him, and the fact that 
his uncle found it necessary to get rid of him, 
made it plain to Mr. Stull that John’s integrity 
had nat been shaken. He knew, as well as if 
he had been told, that in some way he had be- 
trayed himself to that sharp-eyed old wolf who 
was now glaring at him. A tidal wave of rage 
came rolling back upon him. It was necessary 
to restrain himself, but he could look upon 
Enoch only as a venomous creature from whom 
it was difficult to withhold a blow. 

‘** Be quick,” he said savagely. “ What do 
you want? Is it that?” And he pointed to 
the wallet. 

Enoch struck the table with his fist. He, too, 
was roused, but he felt under no restraint. 
“ Get out with you!” he said. “ What do you 
suppose I want with your pancake and molas- 
ses money? But I'll let you know what I do 
want — and in short order too. It's not been 
very long since I’ve found out that the person 
who was working my nephew John by day 
and by night, and givin’ him mighty little for 
itand no show for himself, was a mean sneak, 
who, for some reason or other, was afraid to 
show his face, even when his own business 
was goin’ to rack and ruin; and ever sence 
this was made clear and plain to me, I’ve jus’ 
given myself up to the business of rooting out 
that feller, and have left my farm to be took 
charge of by a hired man ; and how much I’ve 
lost I don’t know, nor I don’t keer, for I’ve got 
him out. He's settin’ right here in front of me. 
By George!” the old man exclaimed, while an 
enormous grin elevated his wrinkled cheeks, 
“you must ’a’ been tored up wuss than a sas- 
safras field that’s bein’ grubbed and plowed 
when you seed me turnin’ your eatin’ house 
upside down, and a-doin’ everythin’ I knowed 
was agin the creed and catechism of whoever 
it was who owned the place. It took a good 
deal longer to fetch that rat out than I thought 
it would, fur he had more grit than I give him 
credit fur. But I did it. By George! I did it. 
When I got John’s letter, and he said he’d 

VoL. XXXIII.—go. 


wrote to the owner, I says to myself, ‘ That 
feller’s bound to show up now, if ever he does.’ 
And, sure enough, he did. I’d had my eye on 
you for a good while, though there was times 
when | thought you couldn’t be fool enough 
to let me rip and stave jus’ as I pleased, with- 
out ever liftin’ your finger or sayin’ a word. 
But from what I’d had to do with you afore, 
I knowed you was the man to do anythin’ 
mean and sneakin’ if it was called fur; and 
your comin’ there so constant made me sus- 
picion you. It wasn’t like you to be eatin’ 
every day in a place like that if there wasn’t 
a better reason for it than what you said about 
your allus bein’ in the habit of comin’. And 
yesterday, when you got John’s letter, you 
came in a-glarin’ like a two-eyed locomotive, 
and I could ’a’ swore before an alderman you 
was the man. But I wasn’t quite ready to come 
out on you, fur I hadn’t got my accounts all 
squared up. But I was glad I waited, for the 
way you looked at me this day while you was 
eatin’ made the thing as sure as if you'd gone 
before an alderman and swore it. And here 
I am; and there’s the money on hand, up to 
two o'clock to-day; and inside the wallet isa 
statement of all I’ve took in and all I’ve spent. 
And now I'll come to the p’int. If you’ve got 
any reason fur keepin’ yourself hid and out 
of sight, that’s your affair, and not mine. But 
if you want me to keep mum about it, you’ve 
got to come to my terms, and them’s these : 
John must be took into the business, and 
have a decent share of the profits; and he’s 
not to be kep’ slavin’ at it neither, but he’s to 
have help enough so’s he can git off now and 
then, like other people. I’ve made up my mind 
that he’s to have a clean two weeks to begin 
with, to come down into the country to see 
his mother and me. That trip down South 
ain’t to be counted in at all. He didn’t git no 
pleasure out of it, and it jus’ went in in the 
way of business. What in the name of com- 
mon sense made him stick to you as he has 
stuck is more than I can tell. It’s out and 
out beyond me. But he’s got to be paid for 
it now. As soon as he comes home I’m goin’ 
to set the whole thing fair and square before 
him, and I'll see to it that you and him makes 
out the right kind of a contract. Now, then, 
Jonathan Stull, you see what’s before you. 
And if you back out, and say you are not the 
owner of Vatoldi’s—well, then, by George! 
John and me will keep the place and run it 
ourselves until the real owner turns up. Now, 
then, there’s the money; and what have you 
got to say?” 

Into the gloomy ferocity of Mr. Stull’s soul 
there entered a gleam of satisfaction. The 
scheme of the old man was not one of simple 
malicious vengeance. He wanted something. 
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He desired to make a bargain. ‘This showed a 
way out of the difficulty. ‘The bargain could be 
entered into, and everything go on as before ; 
and Mr. Stull had confidence enough in hisown 
ability to feel sure that he could carry out the 
plan of vengeance he had devised. He did not 
strongly object to giving John a moderate share 
in the business. On some accounts it might be 
a very wise thing to do. But, whatever arrange- 
ment might be made, and whatever good might 
come of it, he would never forgive the wretched 
old scoundrel who had ferreted out his secret 
and forced himself into his affairs. 

He stood up suddenly, almost overturning 
his chair as he did so. Seizing the bulging wal 
let with one hand, he waved the other toward 
the door. “ Now you can go!” he snarled to 
Enoch. 

Mr. Bullripple did not immediately move. 
“1’ll go when I’m ready,” he said. “ And, as 
I’ve nothin’ more to say, I'll go now. And you 
see to it, Jonathan Stull, when I come to you 
about that contract, that you’re ready to make 
it.” 

Thereupon he slowly rose and went out. 
He knew his man would be ready. 

The next evening Mr. Bullripple called upon 
Mr. Stratford at his city apartments to inform 
that gentleman that he and Mrs. People would 
return next morning to the farm-house, where 
they would be glad to welcome their friend 
and lodger as soon as he chose to return, and 
to make him as comfortable as he had been 
accustomed to be in their house. 

“ We've been away a good deal longer than 
we expected,” said Enoch, “and I hope you 
didn’t feel yourself druv to come to town.” 

“ Not at all,” said Mr. Stratford. “ I should 
have come to the city in any case. But how 
have you succeeded in the complicated scheme 
of which you told me the other day? And are 
you ready to show me my hundredth man?” 


“Oh, I’ve got him! I’ve got him!” cried 


Enoch, his eyes sparkling. “ But the mischief 


of it is, I can’t show him to you. It would jus’ 
tickle me to death if I could p’int him out, but 
things is fixed so it can’t be done.” 

“1 suppose, from what you told me the other 
day,” said Stratford, “that you have discovered 
the owner of Vatoldi’s.” 

“ That’s the feller!” cried Enoch, “ And, by 
George! he squealed when I made him come 
out of his hole. But out he came, and I fixed 
itall right with him. And I tell you, Mr. Strat- 
ford, if I could take you where that man is, and 
pint him out, and let you know what he’s 
done and what he didn’t do, you'd say,‘ Enoch 
Bullripple, that’s my hundredth man, and I 
needn’t look no further.’” 

Mr. Stratford laughed. “And yet you can’t 
show him ?” said he, 


“No, sir,” said Enoch. “ I’ve agreed to let 
him go back in his hole, and have promised 
not to rout him out no more so long as he sticks 
to what hesays he’lldo. But l’vemade a pretty 
good thing of it for John. He’s to have a share 
in the business, and has got to be treated more 
like a man and less like a plow-horse.” 

“Did John agree to your stepping in in this 
way,” inquired Stratford, “and arranging his 
affairs for him in this extraordinary fashion ?” 

“He couldn’t do nothin’ else but agree to 
it,” said Enoch, “I got my thumb on both 
of ’em, and if either of ’em had skipped from 
under, all I had to do was to wash my hands 
of the whole business, and to tell you and 
everybody else what I’d found out; and that 
would ’a’ knocked the eatin’ house proprietor 
higher’n a kite. And John knowed it. He was 
as mad as hops when he got back last night, 
but that didn’t hurt nobody; and this after- 
noon he and the other feller jus’ walked up 
to the scratch, and the contract between ’em 
was signed and sealed. And that’s why me and 
Mrs. People is goin’ home, havin’ no more to 
do here, and lots to do there. And I hope it 
won't be long before you'll be comin’ too.” 

“ You'll see me in a day or two,” said Strat- 
ford; “and it strikes me that you needn’t 
trouble yourself about not being able to show 
me the hundredth man, I am not sure about 
it, but I expect I can put my finger upon him 
before very long.” 

“ Now look here, Mr. Stratford,” said Enoch, 
a little anxiously ; “if you do find him, I hope 
it won’t be on account of anythin’ I’ve said. 
I’ve promised to keep him shady, and I’m not 
a man to go back on my word.” 

“ Be perfectly easy on that point,” said Mr. 
Stratford. “I am not thinking of the owner 
of Vatoldi’s, and I have no desire to seek him 
out.” 

“ You wouldn’t be likely to find him, if you 
tried,” said Enoch, rising to depart; “and | 
can’t help you. And as it’s my opinion there 
ain’t no other one like him, I advise you to give 
up the search for your hundredth man.” 


XIII. 


SHORTLY after Mr. Stratford’s arrival in the 
city he was called upon by his friend Arthur 
Thorne, who had a grievance. 

“ Do you know,” said Thorne, “that you got 
me into a pretty scrape up there at Cherry 
Bridge?” 

“ How so?” asked Stratford. 

“ By not telling me that Miss Armatt was en- 
gaged, When you told me that you were not 
her lover, I made up my mind that as I am her 
lover, I would win her if I could. I never sup- 
posed that any one else was in the way. I wrote 
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to Mrs. Justin asking permission to go there 
and push my suit, and I’ve had a letter from 
her telling me that for more than a year the 
young lady has been engaged to be married. 
Now, what a position is this for me to place 
myself in? Why didn’t you tell me that she 
was engaged?” 

“ Because I do not approve of the engage- 
ment,” said Stratford, “ and think it well to say 
as little of it as possible.” 

Mr. Thorne gazed at his friend in amaze- 
ment. “ What in the name of common sense,” 
he asked, “ have you to do with it? And what 
matters it whether you approve of it or not ? 
She is not related to you?” 

“ Not in any way,” said Stratford. “ But I 
wished to be a good friend to her, and, at least, 
intend to try to be. And now let me tell you 
how things stand.” Thereupon Stratford pro- 
ceeded to speak of Gay Armatt. He told his 
friend what sort of girl she was, what her career 
had been, what her aspirations were, and what 
her future ought to be. He told how she had 
been engaged, while yet a student, and a very 
girl in all social matters, to a man whose mar- 
riage with her would degrade her, put an end 
to her mental development, and make only a 
hard-worked housekeeper of one who now had 
everything to hope for that was open to a 
woman. He proceeded to say that he believed 
that the girl should be saved from such a fate ; 
and that, as there was no one else to do it, he in- 
tended tosave her himself, if possible. And then 
he detailed his plans regarding Miss Armatt. 

“ By which you mean,” cried Arthur, when 
he had finished, “ that you intend to break off 
this engagement, and then marry her yourself.” 

Stratford shook his head. “ I shall do noth- 
ing of the kind. If the engagement comes to an 
end, as I hope it may, I shall greatly desire that 
Miss Armatt shall marry some man worthy of 
her; and all that I shall do will be to endeavor 
to carry her over the gap between the present 
engagement and one which shall be suitable.” 

“ Monstrous!” cried Arthur. “You might 
as well try to break up a marriage because you 
think the man and his wife are not suited to each 
other; and [ am surprised to hear you speak as 
you have done about a wife’s position as mis- 
tress of her house. There is no nobler place for 
a woman. I have no doubt Miss Armatt looks 
forward with most joyous anticipations to those 
household duties and pleasures which you have 
decided that she ought not to have.” 

“You do not grasp the situation,” said Strat- 
ford. “ I know exactly what Miss Armatt looks 
forward to. She expects to be mistress of a 
household, and to be happy in that position. 
Her hopes in this direction are vague and ill- 
defined, while her views in regard to her future 
intellectual life are as clear and definite as those 


of any brain-worker who ever lived. But she 
does not know, as I do, that her marriage with 
Crisman will totally wreck this intellectual life, 
and make her a disappointed and unhappy 
woman.” 

Thorne arose suddenly, and began to walk 
up and down the room. “ It angers me,” he 
said, “to hear you talk in this way. How on 
earth do you know what her life will be? Is 
she not a rational being, able to plan out such 
things for herself?” 

“ She is not as able to do it as I am,” said 
Stratford ; “for she does not know Crisman as 
I know him.” 

For answer Mr. Thorne snapped his fingers, 
and then laughed derisively. “ I speak mildly,” 
he said, “ when I call this a most unusual way 
of getting a wife. It is courtship after the 
eagle and fish-hawk fashion.” 

“T tell you,” said Stratford, turhing sharply 
upon him, “that I have no intention of mak- 
ing love to or of marrying Miss Armatt.” 

“ Do you mean to say,” asked Thorne, stop- 
ping in his restless walk, “ that if you succeed 
in convincing this girl that there are much 
better men in the world than the man she is 
engaged to, and a much better kind of lovethan 
the love which exists between him and her, and 
that there is for her a happiness which is far 
greater than anything she could expect if she 
married Crisman, and in this way break off the 
match — do you mean to say, I ask, that you 
would then be willing for another man to step 
in, myself, for instance, and try to win her?” 

“ Entirely willing,” said Stratford. “ Noth- 
ing would please me better than to see her 
married to you.” 

Thorne burst out into a loud, contemptuous 
laugh, and taking up his hat, he walked away 
without a word. Never since he had been a 
man had he been guilty of such a breach of 
good manners. 

Stratford was left with his temper somewhat 
aroused, but it soon cooled down. He was dis- 
covering that he could not expect sympathy 
in the task he had undertaken. 

Arthur Thorne did not so soon cool down. 
It was not very easy to warm him up; but 
when he became heated, the reduction of his 
mental temperature was generally a slow proc 
ess. He was angry with Stratford. He had 
persuaded himself, since the receipt of the let- 
ter from Mrs. Justin, that,as an honorable man, 
he had given up, absolutely and utterly, all 
amatory ideas in regard to Miss Armatt. She 
belonged to another person, and he had no 
right even to think of her in that sort of way. 
It was very hard for him to do this, for the girl 
had made an impression on him such as he had 
never received before. He believed that it was 
his duty to marry, and he wanted to marry ; 
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and when he was living in the house with Miss 
Armatt, and his friend Stratford had told him 
that he had no matrimonial intentions toward 
her, it had come to him much more forcibly 
than things usually came to him, that here was 
the woman out of all the world whom he would 
like to make his wife. But he believed he had 
been torn from every thought of this kind, and 
had gone to Stratford merely with the intention 
of mildly upbraiding him for having allowed 
him to put himself in a false position. 

jut now, as has been said, he was very an- 
gry with his friend, and the more he thought of 
it, the more he thought he perceived a very 
strong element of jealousy in this anger. But 
why should he have feelings of jealousy in re- 
gard to Miss Armatt? He had no right to such 
feelings, and could have none. It was a vile 
and wretched state of affairs, and Stratford had 
led him into it. ‘Therefore was he angry. 

It was on a Tuesday morning, and several 
days after Mr. Stratford had concluded the 
business which brought him to town, that Miss 
Gay Armatt sat on the porch of the Cherry 
Bridge house writing a letter. ‘The paper lay 
upon a portfolio on her lap, and on the floor 
by her side stood her little traveling inkstand 
with its two tops open at angles which invited 
upset on the slightest provocation. She was 
writing very slowly, stopping often to think 
what she should say. She wished to be very 
careful to make this letter exactly what it ought 
to be, for it was to go to Mr. Stratford, and it 
was the first one she had ever written to him. 
Her work, although slow, did not seem to be 
irksome to her; on the contrary, she appeared 
very much interested in it. Whenever she 
held her pen motionless, raised a little above 
the paper, and gazed up into the trees or the 
vines about her, there came into her eyes a 
brightness, and on her cheeks a faint deepen- 
ing of their warmer tones, which made those 
eyes and cheeks more charming than in or- 
dinary times, while her lips moved as though 
she might smile or speak or even hum a tune 
before she began to write again. On the tulip 
poplar near by, there sat a little bird which 
looked very like the bird to which, not long ago, 
she had told the secret of her birthday. If it 
had been truly the same bird, it would have 
been easy to imagine that his little breast was 
filled with wonder that that young creature 
sitting down there, in the shade, and in the 
fragrance of the honeysuckle vines, writing a 
letter on her knee, could be really twenty-one 
years old, and a very woman. 

If the little bird could have looked into her 
brain, he would have seen that it was stored 
with the result of years of study and conscien- 
tious intellectual work ; and if he could have 
looked into her heart, he would have seen that 


it was filled with impulses and emotions which 
were truly womanly. But could he have known 
her cheerful, half-blown notions about men, 
women, and the world, and could he have un- 
derstood that joyousness of disposition which 
sprang from lovers’ words, or woodbine scents, 
or clusters of wild strawberries, he might have 
said to himself that many a wiser bird than he 
would think that this young creature, writing 
a letter in the shade of the vines, was mistaken 
in supposing that she was no longer a girl. 

Gay had heard only the evening before that 
Mr. Stratford had returned to the Cherry Bridge 
neighborhood ; and as she had something to 
say to him, she thought it her duty to write 
without loss of time: and that it was a duty she 
did not in the least shrink from might easily 
have been perceived by any human being or 
bird capable of making deductions of this kind. 
Mr. Crisman had been with her on the pre- 
vious Sunday; and she had noticed, or had 
thought she noticed, that he was a little, a very 
little, wearied by what he called the monotony 
of the country. Now she was very desirous 
that he should not become wearied by Cherry 
Bndge. ‘This was a region which could never 
be monotonous to her, but she could easily 
see that it might be so to Charley. He spent 
no whole day there except Sunday, and there 
was so little a person of his tastes could do in 
this part of the country on Sunday. He was 
fond of fishing, but he arrived too late on Satur- 
day afternoons for any diversion of that sort ; 
and, besides, he had told her that he did not hke 
to go wandering about by himself with a fishing 
rod. If there were pleasant fellows along, that 
was another thing, but solitary fishing was too 
lonesome a business for him. He might some- 
time stay over Monday fora day’s fishing ; but 
as there was no one to go with him, there was 
no use talking about it. Gay offered to go with 
him herself; but he laughed at her in a very 
good-humored and superior way, and told her 
that if he ever found a stream where the fish 
were too plentiful and needed to be frightened 
and made gamy, he would take her along. 
She assured himthat Mr. Stratford told her that 
she could, in time,learn to fish very well; but 
at this Crisman laughed again, and said that 
Stratford probably did not know women as well 
as he did. When it cameto a real day’s fishing, 
he thought that Mistress Gay would be much 
better pleased in a hammock on the lawn, with 
a novel and a box of caramels. 

Gay did not dispute this point, for she knew 
that Charley was not fond of having his propo- 
sitions controverted, and she herself took no 
pleasure in arguments; but she said she did 
not doubt that Mr. Stratford would go fishing 
with him, and he could have no better com- 
panion, for that gentleman knew the country 
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so well he could take him where the best fish- 
ing was to be found. This proposal suited 
Mr. Crisman very well. If Stratford would go 
with him, he would make his arrangements to 
stay up some Monday, and have a long day’s 
tramp among the trout streams. Gay said she 
would ask Mr. Stratford about it as soon as he 
came back; and when she heard of his return, 
she did not wait until he should call on them, 
but set herself to work to write him a letter. 
The letter, when finished, was a very good 
one, and explained the situation in a sat- 
isfactory manner. Gay gave it to Mrs. Justin 
to read, who was surprised when told it had 
been written, but who, on reading it, could 
find nothing in it to which reasonable objection 
could be made. On general principles she 
objected to Gay's writing to Mr. Stratford on 
any subject, or in any manner whatever. But 
as this was really Mr, Crisman’s affair, and as 
he had desired that Gay should write the letter, 
Mrs Justin of course had no right to interfere. 
She read the neatly written pages a second 
time, but she could discover nothing in them 
which would lead the recipient to suppose that 
the writer thought of aught else but that her 
lover should have a pleasant day’s fishing, with 
an agreeable companion and competent guide. 
Gay was anxious that her epistle should be 
dispatched as soon as possible, because, if 
Mr. Stratford would go fishing on the follow- 
ing Monday, she wanted to write immediately 
and let Mr. Crisman know. Mrs. Justin said 
she was going to send a man to the village, 
and that he could ride on and take the letter 
to Mr. Stratford. Gay went back to the 
porch to put it into an envelope and address 
it, and when she was pressing it down on her 
portfolio while sealing it, a thought came into 
her head. Taking up her pen, she wrote on 


the back of the envelope: “Are you ever 


coming to see us again?” When the man 
came she gave him the note, and he rode away. 

At luncheon time the returning messenger 
brought back an answer. Mr. Stratford wrote 
that he would be much pleased to accompany 
Mr. Crisman on a fishing excursion on the 
day proposed, and he felt under obligations to 
Miss Armatt for giving him this opportunity 
of serving her friend. It was a very pleasant 
note, and a very polite one; but when Gay had 
read it through, there was a shade of disap- 
pointment on her face. 

“He doesn’t say a word,” she exclaimed, 
“about coming to see us!” 

Mrs. Justin was a little surprised that Gay 
should expect any such word, and she remarked 
that probably Mr. Stratford did not think it ne- 
cessary to announce any intention of that kind. 

The fishing expedition came off thefollowing 
Monday ; and in order to stay out of town for 
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that day, Mr. Crisman came to Cherry Bridge 
on Sunday, instead of Saturday, as was his cus- 
tom. This made his visit to Gay a comparative- 
ly short one; but as she was easily brought 
to see that putting on time to one end of his 
visit made it necessary to take off some from 
the other, she did not complain. 

Mr. Stratford's motives in agreeing to the 
proposal for a day’s fishing were of varied 
kinds. He had no particular desire to gratify 
the piscatorial propensities of Mr. Crisman, 
but he was more than willing to do anything 
which should be asked of him by Miss Armatt. 
But his principal object in consenting to be 
Mr. Crisman’s companion for a whole day was 
to give that young man an opportunity of 
changing the opinion which he had formed of 
him. “It may be,” Stratford had said to him 
self, “that I am mistaken in my estimate of 
the man. There may be qualities in him which 
will counterbalance those to which I so greatly 
object. At present he is very decidedly com 
monplace and vulgar; but his nature may be 
weaker than I take it to be, and he may be 
susceptible to the impressions which Gay would 
make upon almost any one, and thereby be 
drawn under her influence. If there is a pos 
sibility of anything of that kind, the marrage 
may be well enough. ‘There is no reason to 
suppose that she could elevate him very much, 
but she might raise him high enough to enter 
with some sort of sympathy into her pursuits 
and purposes. He must always be a drag upon 
her, but he might not be able to pull her down, 
And, again, he may have points which are so 
good in themselves as to overbalance some of 
the bad ones I have noticed in him. If that 
be the case, I will let Mrs. Justin and Thorne 
have their way. If there is anything good in 
the man, it is bound to come out in the course 
of a day’s tramp.” 

Stratford was perfectly honest in his inten- 
tions towards his companion. He did not like 
Crisman, and would have been sorry, under 
any circumstances, to see him married to Gay, 
whose nature was of an entirely different order 
from that of her lover. But if there was any 
reason to believe that the marriage would not 
prove the wreck and ruin of which he thought 
so much and spoke so frequently, then he would 
consider it his duty not to interfere with the 
course events were taking. He did not intend 
during this day with Crisman to be a spy upon 
him; in fact, he made up his mind to avoid 
saying or doing anything which would be cal- 
culated to bring into view the bad points of the 
young man: he had seen enough of them, and 
desired to know no more concerning them. 
What he would make it his business to dis- 
cover was the good that might be in Crisman. 

The day was an admirable one for trout fish- 
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ing. ‘Thesky wasslightly overspread by clouds; 
there was breeze enough, and none too much ; 
and if Crisman had been a fellow inclined to 
grumble, which he was not, he would have found 
no reason for discontent this day. He had not 
known before what an agreeable and talkative 
companion Stratford could be, and what a 
generous fellow too, as was shown by his con- 
stantly surrendering favorable fishing oppor- 
tunities to the younger man. There was 
another thing which Crisman very much liked 
in Stratford : he obtruded no advice. Crisman 
had not had very much practice with the rod 
and fly, and his only mental objection, when 
Gay proposed this expedition, was founded on 
the fear that Stratford, whom he knew to be 
a skillful angler, would be continually telling 
him what he ought to do. Stratford had too 
much good feeling, as well as tact, for this. 
He knew that the young man had come out 
for a day’s fishing, and not a day’s teaching ; 
and he felt quite sure, too, that Crisman was 
not the man to submit to the presumption that 
teaching was necessary. So they got on cap- 
itally together, each fishing in his own way, 
and Crisman catching a good many trout, and 
rejoicing a great deal in his fortune. 

About the middle of the day they sat down 
in the shade of a great pine-tree to rest and 
eat the luncheon they had brought with them. 
When Crisman had satisfied his appetite, which 
was a very fine one, he lighted a cigar and 
stretched himself upon the ground, covered 
thickly with sweet-scented pine needles, to 
have a smoke and enjoy the situation. Strat- 
ford sat near by, looking upon the young man 
with an expression in which there was an odd 
mixture of kindly feeling and antipathy. He 
had found in Crisman much of that buoy- 
ant good nature which was so noticeable in 
Gay, and it seemed difficult to believe that 
under any circumstances he would be aught 
but a cheery and heartening companion; and 
this disposition should count against a great 
many shortcomings in a matrimonial partner. 
But at the same time there was an air of self- 
assertion about Crisman which was unpleas- 
ant to the other. There was no occasion for 
his asserting himself against anything, or in fa- 
vor of anything ; and this assertion seemed to 
be a habit consequent upon a belief in a man’s 
right to demand from others the recognition 
of his merits. His theories, his creeds, and his 
prejudices were placed,so tospeak,in his shop 
window, and he stooc at his door calling upon 
the passers-by to look upon them. 

“There’s something very jolly and independ- 
ent in all this,” said Crisman as he unlaced and 
kicked off one of hisheavy boots. “ There are no 
bonds of slavery here ; no goods to sell,no books 
to keep, no customers, no firm, no women.” 


“ Do younumber women among your bonds 
of slavery ?” asked Stratford. 

“That depends,” answered Crisman. 
“There are moments when a woman is a good 
deal of a clog. For instance, if we had brought 
the ladies with us, I could not have made my- 
self comfortable by kicking off that boot.” 

“ Very true,” said Stratford. 

“1 don’t want youto think,” continued Cris- 
man, after a puff of tobacco smoke had lei- 
surely curled itself up from his mouth, as he lay 
stretched upon his back, his head resting on his 
coat, which he had rolled up for a pillow, “that 
I’ve got anything to say against women. I am 
the last man in the world to do that. I suppose 
you know I am going to marry, and one of the 
finest human beings to be found on this planet 
will be my wife. If you knew Miss Gay Armatt 
as I know her, you’d agree to that.” 

“ T agree perfectly,” said Stratford. 

“TI truly believe,” continued Crisman, “that 
there isn’t a girl like her. I’m not fool enough 
to say she is absolutely perfect,— an angel all 
but the wings,— but I will say this: that with 
the exception of the way she has been over- 
educated,— and that, in my opinion, was the 
fault of other people more than her own,—she 
can’t be improved upon.” 

“ Over-educated ?” remarked Stratford. 

“Yes, sir,” said Crismzn ; “that’s exactly the 
word. She spent four solid years in learning 
things which will be of no more use to her 
than another pair of legs would be to that bird 
which you see flying along up there. When 
she entered that college she was seventeen years 
old, and as well educated as any girl on earth 
need want to be; and yet-she has wasted four 
years of her life in slaving at mathematics, 
Latin, and Greek, and I don’t know what else 
besides which are of no use whatever to a 
woman who expects to be a wife and a mother 
and the head of a family. I don’t say this to 
Gay, because it is done now and can’t be 
helped, and there’s no use raking up trouble 
about it. And I don’t say it to Mrs. Justin, 
because she had a very large finger in the pie, 
having pushed Gay on in this college business 
more than anybody else. But I say it to you, 
because you are a man, and can understand 
how I feel about it. I speak warmly on this 
matter, because I know lots of other girls who 
are going on in the same way Gay has gone, 
and I think it’s a shame that they are allowed 
to waste a good part of their iives in stuffing 
their minds with what to them is no more than 
dead leaves and ashes. Now, look at Gay Ar- 
matt. You wouldn’t believe it, but she’s twen- 
ty-one years old, and she might as well have 
been married three years ago. In that case 
she wouldn’t have married me, because I didn’t 
know her then; but that doesn’t alter the princi- 
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le of the thing. Now, allow one year for court- 
ing, just look at the four years of absolute hap- 
piness that have been taken out of her life by 
this absurdity of sending her to college. If it 
had been really necessary for her to earn her 
living as a teacher, that would have been 
another thing; but her friends ought to have 
known that for a girl like her there would be 
no necessity for anything of that kind. And 
that’s the case with nine-tenths of the girls who 
go to college. They don’t intend to be teachers ; 
and as soon as they get themselves graduated 
they begin to be interested in the things which 
really concern them, and forget all they have 
been taught at college in a confounded sight 
less time than it took them to learn it. The 
education that sticks to them is what they got 
before they went to college. Now I want you 
to understand I’m not saying anything against 
Gay Armatt. She has lost a lot of time, but 
that can’t be helped ; and what she has learned 
isn’t going to hurt her. She talks a great deal 
about keeping up her studies after we are mar- 
ried, and making herself mistress of this and 
that thing which I don’t understand, and which, 
to tell the truth, I never tried to. I don’t say 
a word against all this, but just leave it to her 
own good sense to find out that when she has 
got her hands full of what makes up a woman’s 
real work in this world, she will have to give 
these other things the go-by.” 

“« But suppose she doesn’t see that for her- 
self?” asked Stratford. 

“ My dear sir,” said Crisman, sitting up and 
throwing away his cigar, “I am one of the 
most indulgent men in the world, and an 
easier-going temper than mine you won't 
meet with often; but if I had a wife who didn’t 
see that her true duty in life had nothing to 
do with the higher mathematics and Greek 
verbs, I’d make it my business that she did 
see it. There won’t be anything of this kind 
necessary with Gay, because she’s not the sort 
of girl to want to make my life miserable by 
poking among rubbish of that sort. When she 
knows I don’t like it, she’ll stop it.” 

At that moment a drinking cup of glass 
which Stratford had been holding in his hand 
came heavily to the ground. 

“Anything broken?” asked Crisman, with 
a quick turn of his head. 

“ Yes,” said Stratford, rising ; “ I think there 
is.” 

Crisman looked at the fragments of the cup, 
and laughingly remarking that that was a case 
past mending, put on his coat, and took up his 
rod and basket. 

XIV. 


WHEN Mr. Crisman, toward the end of the 
afternoon, returned from his fishing excursion, 
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he was seen from afar by Miss Gay, who ran 
to meet him. As she came up to him she first 
inquired why Mr. Stratford had not come back 
with him, and then asked if he had had a 
good day’s sport. She might have asked the 
second question first had it not been, in fact, 
only a matter of form; for she saw in her 
lover’s face and demeanor that he had been 
enjoying himself. 

* Success!” he exclaimed. “I should say 
so!” And he lifted the lid of his basket. 
*“ Look at that! I should have caught a lot 
more, for they were rising just as well as ever, 
but Stratford said we had all that the two 
families could possibly eat, and he didn’t see 
the use of catching any more. That is not my 
way, for when I go fishing, I go to catch all I 
can get and make a big count; but, of course, 
as I was using his tackle and things, I didn’t 
press the matter, and we stopped an hour or 
two sooner than there was any need to. | did 
suggest that he should come back with me, 
but he didn’t seem to take to the idea.” 

Gay thought that when people had caught 
all the fish for which they had any use, it was a 
very sensible and humane thing to stop fishing. 
And she thought, moreover, that Mr. Strat- 
ford appeared to have good ideas on a great 
many different subjects; but she did not speak 
her thoughts. She had no doubt that, as Char- 
ley grew older, he would discover for himself a 
great many of the things which Mr. Stratford 
had discovered for himself. 

At dinner that evening the apparent disin- 
clination of Mr. Stratford to visit at Cherry 
Bridge was mentioned both by Gay and Cris- 
man; and although Mrs. Justin passed the 
matter over without comment, her mind was 
a good deal disturbed. It was an abnormal 
and exceedingly unpleasant state of affairs 
when her old friend Stratford lived at the 
Bullripple farm and did not come to Cherry 
Bridge. Not only did Mrs. Justin regret it be- 
cause it deprived her of the company of hér 
friend, but she feared very much that Strat- 
ford’s absence might be noticed, and that the 
people in the neighborhood might connect it 
in some way with Gay’s presence at Cherry 
Bridge. Gossip of this sort would be painful 
and even abhorrent to Mrs. Justin, and she 
determined to put an end to what she con- 
sidered a very unnatural condition of things. 

After Mr. Crisman’s departure the next 
morning, she drove herself over to the Bullrip 
ple farm, where she was fortunate enough to 
find Mr. Stratford mending some fishing-tackle 
under the shade of a great oak inthe front yard. 

“TI have come to have a very plain talk 
with you,” she said. 

“TI am glad of it,” said Stratford; “and here 
is the easiest outdoor chair the place affords.” 
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“ It may not be a very long conversation,” 
she said, “ for I hope you will readily agree 
with me that it is absolutely wrong, from 
whatever point it may be looked at, for an old 
friend, such as you are, to live so near my 
house without visiting it. Of course I know 
the reason; but I don’t think there ought to 
be any such reason. I trust you have come 
to the conclusion that you are altogether mis- 
taken in your ideas about the engagement of 
Mr. Crisman and Gay, and that you no longer 
think it your duty to interfere in the matter. 
That being the case, I am most anxious to tell 
you how earnestly I desire that you should visit 
my house as you used to, and be the same good 
friend to all of us that you once were.” 

Mrs. Justin leaned forward as she spoke, 
and there was a touch of moisture in her beau- 
tiful eyes. 

Stratford looked at her steadily for a mo- 
ment before he spoke. “ Mrs. Justin,” he 
said, “ you cannot imagine what pain it gives 
me to hear you speak in that way, and to an- 
swer you as I must.” 

“Tt often seems to me,” said Mrs. Justin, 
drawing herself a little back, “ that when per- 
sons do things that not only give themselves 
pain but greatly grieve their friends, it should 
be self-evident that the way to make every- 
body happy is to stop doing those things.” 

Stratford smiled. “ That quick way out of 
trouble won’t answer in this case. I have the 
greatest possible desire to visit your house, 
but I must also state that since our last con- 
versation your views and mine concerning 
Miss Armatt’s engagement have become more 
widely different than they were before. I now 
believe that it would be an actual crime to 
allow that man to marry her.” 

“And you still persist,” said Mrs. Justin, 
“in your intention of endeavoring to win her 
away from him.” 

“If the end can be accomplished in no 
other way, I most certainly do,” said Strat- 
ford. 

“Then, of course,” said Mrs. Justin, her 
face paling a little as she spoke, “ it will not 
do for you to visit Cherry Bridge while Gay 
is there.” 

She made a motion as if she were about to 
rise, but Stratford quickly said: “ Do not go. 
There is much more I wish to say to you.” 

She kept her seat, and, leaning back in her 
chair, she sighed. “ Oh,” she said, “ if you 
would only tell me that you had determined to 
let these two be happy in their own way, how 
thankful I should be! ” 

“I have been thinking over this matter a 
very great deal,” said Stratford, “and if you 
will be willing to join with me in what I wish 
to do, I will make an entire change in my plan.” 
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“ Join you!” exclaimed Mrs. Justin. 

“That 1s exactly what I mean,” he continued. 
“T want you to help me save this girl— your 
friend, whose promise and worth you know so 
thoroughly —from an absolutely unfit mar- 
riage.” 

“ Mr. Stratford,” said she, “ you know very 
well that I would sooner cut off my hand than 
to try to make a girl and a young man break 
the solemn promises that they have made to 
each other, especially when I know that they 
love each other with all their hearts.” 

“ T have believed,” said Stratford, “ and still 
believe, that the very best way of making Gay 
Armatt understand the wrong position she has 
taken in engaging herself to Crisman is to give 
her an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with other men ; and I do not think I have flat- 
tered myself very much when I drew her at- 
tention to myself as a better man than Crisman. 
I do not hesitate to say to you that I believe 
that, had I the opportunity, I could make her 
understand what a companionship for life ought 
to be, and that she could never expect such a 
companionship in Crisman.” 

“tis perfectly horrible to hear you talk that 
way,” said Mrs. Justin. 

“ But I do not intend to insist,” said Strat- 
ford, “that this plan of mine is the only one by 
which Gay Armatt can be saved from the fate 
which threatens her ; and if you will undertake 
to make her perceive that it is a duty she owes 
to herself not to marry Crisman, I will give up 
my scheme which is so objectionable to you, 
and will retire absolutely from the affair.” 

“« Why do you talk to me in that way ?” said 
Mrs. Justin. “ You know perfectly well that I 
would never consent to do anything of the 
kind.” 

“T thought it right to give you the oppor- 
tunity,” said Stratford. “I knew you could ex- 
ert a powerful influence on your young friend ; 
but, in spite of that, I should have very great 
fears for your success. The arguments of par- 
ents and friends against the suitability of lovers 
are generally but words wasted. In such cases 
it is better to divert the stream than to try to 
dam it. But, as I said before, notwithstanding 
my preference for my own plan, I am perfectly 
willing if you will undertake this work—” 

“ Which I won’t,” interrupted Mrs. Justin. 

— “to put it into your hands. But, as you 
decline to take it, I feel it my duty to go on 
with it, if I shall have the opportunity.” 

“ Mr. Stratford,” said his companion, lean- 
ing forward towards him again, “do you know 
anything terrible about Mr. Crisman, which 
makes you so relentless towards him? Has he 
committed a crime, or what is the matter with 
him, that you stand up so obstinately and 
declare that he shall not marry the woman 
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of his choice? It cannot only be that he is of a 
lower intellectual grade than she. ‘There must 
be something more than that which makes you 
wish to interfere between persons with whom 
you have no connection whatever.” 

“If you will look upon the matter with 
unbiased judgment,” said Stratford, “ I think 
you must see that Crisman, for his own bene- 
fit and advantage, purposes to commit a 
crime.” And then, more minutely and forcibly 
than he had ever spoken of it before, he told 
Mrs. Justin what he had found Crisman to be, 
and deduced from that the disastrous result to 
Gay of her marriage with him. 

Mrs. People sat at one of the open windows 
of the farm-house, shelling peas and looking 
across the yard at the two who were talking 
under the great oak-tree. It was very casy to 
see that their business was important, and she 
hoped, from the bottom of her heart, that Mr. 
Stratford was making up his mind to buy a 
certain outlying portion of Mrs. Justin’s es- 
tate. Often and often had Mrs, People urged 
that purchase upon him, and she did trust that 
now her words were beginning to come to 
something. ‘lo be sure, she would be very 
sorry not to have him live with them every 
summer, but all that might stop at any time ; 
and he would make a most excellent summer 
neighbor, both to herself and brother, and to 
Mrs. Justin. And, more than that, the fact 
that a city man came to Cherry Bridge and 
bought property and built, would help the 
sale of land in the neighborhood, and might 
put money into Enoch’s pocket and, ulti- 
mately, into that of her son John. Therefore 
she did most truly trust that Mr. Stratford 
was telling Mrs. Justin just exactly what he 
was willing to give, and that she would agree 
to it. 

Stratford talked earnestly and steadily and 
a long time; and when he had finished, Mrs. 
Justin arose from her chair. 

“You have convinced me but of one thing,” 
she said, “ and that is, you truly believe your 
motive is a good one. What you say of Mr. 
Crisman may be true now, but he is still 
young, and I cannot believe that it will al- 
ways be true; and, in any case, there is the 
fact before us that the two have promised to 
marry each other.” 

She moved towards her pony carriage, he 
walking by her side. “ I see that I can make 
no impression on you,” she said; “ but still I 
do not intend to give up my object of restor- 
ing the old condition of friendly intercourse 
between us. I cannot say now what I shall 
do, but the thing must be done. If necessary, 
Gay’s visit to me shall be brought to a close.” 
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“I beg of you,” said Stratford earnestly, 
“not to think of anything of that sort. I will 
go away myself.” 

“ How will that help to restore our friend- 
ship, and give me an opportunity of discussing 
with you all those points I have set down in 
my memorandum-book ? No, you must stay 
here; and in a day or two I'll let you know 
what I’ve determined upon. I will do nothing 
without first advising you of it.” 

And she stepped into her phaeton, and took 
the reins which Stratford handed to her. 

When Mr. Stratford returned from a long 
drive at the close of the next day, he was 
handed a note from Mrs. Justin which had 
arrived for him in the morning. It read as 
follows : 


“DEAK MR. STRATFORD: From the moment you 
read this I wish you to understand that you are to 
come to see us just as often and stay as long as your 
important engagements with trout and mountain views 
will permit. Do not imagine from this that I have ex- 
iled my dear Gay. Her presence here need not have 
the slightest effect on your coming, and your coming 
will not have the slightest effect upon her. This may 
appear a little cruel, but 1 must admit that I take a 
certain wicked pleasure in writing it. As I co not 
wish to mystify you any longer, | will immediately 
state that I have had a long conversation with Gay, 
and I find that you and I might have saved ourselves 
the trouble of discussing the subject of her engage 
ment. She is perfectly devoted to Mr. C——, and I 
am positive that there is no person living who could 
divert her affections from him. I always knew she 
loved him most sincerely, but I never imagined the 
strength and depth of her affection until I had that 
talk with her last evening. And, more than that, if 
you could hear, which you shali not, the plans which 
this dear girl, now opening her soul for the first time 
in fullest confidence to a friend, has made for work 
with him and for him, you would long for the power 
to deny to yourself that you had ever thought of in- 
terfering with their happiness. One of the strongest 
points in favor of her complete success in carrying out 
her plans is that she knows his shortcomings, and, 
in my opinion, has most admirable ideas with regard 
to the way in which they ought to be treated. She 
will be a guardian angel to him, and I firmly believe 
that, in one year after their marriage, Mr. Crisman will 
be an entirely different person from the young man 
whom we now know. So you see, my dear philan 
thropist, that your schemes for this young lady's ben- 
efit can come to nothing ; that is, they cannot produce 
the result which you desire. Their only effect will be 
that her studies will be assisted, her knowledge of the 
world will be increased, and her mind will receive 
that polish from contact with the mind of a thoroughly 
well-educated and cultured man which | desired when 
I planned for the frequent companionship of yourself 
und Gay. Yours, in a most delighted state of mind, 


“TIAN JUsTin 


“Pp, S. Of course, in my conversation with Gay, I 
never alluded to you in any way, 

“In reading over this letter, 1 cannot help feeling a 
little sorry for you. I know I ought not to have such 
a feeling, but I have it — just a little.’ 


(To be continued.) 


Vor. XXXIII.—o1. 


Frank R. Stockton. 
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FRENCH SCULPTORS. 


BARRIAS, 


BARRIAS, M.  Dela- 
planche, and M. Le Feuvre 
have each of them quite as 


© much spontaneity as M. 
“fi| Falguiére, though the work 
(7 | |]| of neither is as important 





in mass and variety. M. 
Delaplanche is always sat- 
isfactory, and beyond this there is something 
large about what he does that confers dignity 
even in the absence of quick interest. His 
proportions are simple, his outline flowing, 
and the agreeable ease of his compositions 
makes up to a degree for any lack of sympa- 
thetic sentiment or impressive significance : 
witness his excellent ‘* Maternal Instruction” 
of the little park in front of Sainte Clothilde. 
M. Le Feuvre’s qualities are very nearly the 
reverse of these: he has a fondness for integ- 
rity quite hostile in his case to simplicity. 
In his very frank appeal to one’s susceptibility 
he is a little careless of sculptural considera- 
tions, which he is prone to sacrifice to pictorial 
ends. ‘The result is a mannerism that in the 
end ceases to impress and even becomes dis 
agreeable. As nearly as may be in a French 
sculptor it borders on sentimentality, and 
finally the swaying attitudes of his figures be- 
come limp, and the startled-fawn eyes of his 
maidens and youths appear less touching than 
lackadaisical. But his being himself too con- 
scious of it should not obscure the fact that 
he has a way of his own. M. Barrias is an art- 
ist of considerably greater powers than either 
M. Le Feuvre or M. Delaplanche; but one 
has a vague perception that they are limited, 
and that to desire in his case what one so 
sincerely wishes in the case of M. Dubois, 
namely, that he would “ let himself go,” would 
be unwise. Happily, when he is at his best 
there is no temptation to form such a wish. 
The “Premiéres Funérailles” is a superb 
work — “the chef-d’ceuvre of our modern 
sculpture,” a French critic enthusiastically 
terms it. It is hardly that ; it has hardly enough 
spiritual distinction — not quite enough of 
either elegance or elevation —to merit such 
sweeping praise. But it may be justly termed, 
I think, the most completely representative of 
the masterpieces of that sculpture. Its tri- 
umph over the prodigious difficulties of elabo- 
rate composition “in the round,”— difficulties 
to which M. Barrias succumbed in the “ Spar- 
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DELAPLANCHE, 


LE FEUVRE, FREMIET. 
tacus” of the Tuileries Gardens,— and its suc- 
cess in subordinating the details of a group 
to the end of enforcing a single motive, pre- 
serving the while their individual interest, are 
complete. Nothing superior in this respect 
has been done since John of Bologna’s “ Rape 
of the Sabines.” 

M. Emmanuel Frémiet occupies a place by 
himself. There have been but two modern 
sculptors who have shown a more pronounced 
genius for representing animals — namely, 
Barye and his clever but not great pupil 
Cain. Barye is well enough known to every 
one. The tigress in Central Park, perhaps the 
best bronze there (the competition is not exact- 
ing), and the best also of the many variations 
of the theme of which, at one time, the sculptor 
apparently could not tire, familiarizes Amer- 
icans with the talent of Cain. In this associa- 
tion Rouillard, whose horse in the Trocadéro 
Gardens is an animated and elegant work, 
ought to be mentioned, but it is hardly as good 
as the neighboring elephant of Frémiet as mere 
animal representation (the gevre exists and has 
excellences and defects of its own), while in 
more purely artistic worth it is quite eclipsed by 
its rival. Indeed, it is perhaps an injustice to 
M. Frémiet to find his superior in Cain, judging 
the two strictly within the limits of the Cain 
genre, some of Cain’s works are incontestably 
inferior to anything of the sort which Frémiet 
has signed. But if fawva is interesting in and of 
itself, which no one who knows Barye’s work 
would controvert, it is still more interesting 
when, to put it brutally, something is done with 
it. In his ambitious and colossal work at the 
Trocadéro, M. Frémiet does in fact use his 
fauna freely as artistic material, though at first 
sight it is its zodlogical interest which appears 
paramount. The same is true of the elephant 
near by, in which it seems as if he had design- 
edly attacked the difficult problem of render- 
ing embodied awkwardness decorative. Still 
more conspicuous of course is the artistic in- 
terest, the fancy, the humor, the sportive grace 
of his Luxembourg group of a young satyr 
feeding honey toa brace of bear’s cubs, because 
he here concerns himself more directly with his 
idea and gives his genius freer play. But it is 
when he leaves this kind of thing entirely, and, 
wholly forgetful of his studies at the Jardin des 
Plantes, devotes himself to purely monumen- 
tal work, that he is at his best. And in saying 
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this I do notat all mean to insist on the supe 
riority of monumental sculpture to the sculp- 
ture of fauza, it is superior, and Barye himself 
cannot make one content with the exclusive 
consecration of admirable talent to picturesque 
anatomy illustrating distinctly unintellectual 
passions. M. I’rémiet in ecstasy over his pi 

turesque anatomy at the Jardin des Plantes 
would scout this; but it is nevertheless true 
that in such works as his “ Louis d’Orleans,” in 
the quadrangle of the restored Chateau de 
Pierrefonds ; his “ Jeanne d’Arc,” in the Place 
des Pyramides; and his “‘Torch-bearer” of the 
Middle Ages, destined for the new Hotel de 
Ville of Paris, not only is his subject a subject 
of lofticr and more enduring interest than his 
elephants and deer and bears, but his own 
genius finds a more congenial medium of ex- 
pression. In other words, any one who has 
seen his “ Torch-bearer” or his “ Louis d’Or- 
leans” must conclude that M. Frémiet is losing 
his time at the Jardin des Plantes. In monu- 
mental works of the sort he displays a com- 
manding dignity that borders closely upon the 
grand style itself. The“ Jeanne d’Arc” is in- 
deed criticised for lack of style. The horse is 
fine, as always with M. Frémiet; the action of 
both horse and rider is noble; and the homo- 
geneity of the two, so to speak, is admirably 
achieved. But the character of the Maid is not 
perfectlysatisfactory to a priori critics, to critics 
who have more or less hard and fast notions 
about the immiscibility of the heroic and the 
familiar. ‘The “Jeanne d’Arc” is of course a 
heroic statue, illustrating one of the most puis- 
sant of profane legends; and it is unquestion 
ably familiar and, if one chooses, defiantly un- 
pretentious. Perhaps the Maid as M. Frémiet 
represents her could never have accomplished 
legend-producing deeds. Certainly she is 
the Maid neither of M. Chapu, nor of M. 
Bastien Lepage, nor of the current conven- 
tion. She is rather pretty, childishly sympa 

thetic, mignonne, but M. Frémiet’s conception 
is an original and a gracious one, and even 
the critic addicted to formule has only to 
forget its title to become thoroughly in love 
with it; beside this merit @ frivv7 shortcom- 
ings count very little. But the other two 
works just mentioned are open to no objec- 
tion of this kind or of any other, and in the 
category to which they belong they are splen- 
did works. Since Donatello and Verrocchio 
there has been nothing done which surpasses 
them; and it is only M. Frémiet’s fancy for 
animals, and his fondness for exercising his 
lighter fancy in comparatively trivial odjets de 
vertu, that obscure in any degree his fine talent 
for illustrating the grand style with natural ease 
and large simplicity. 


I have already mentioned the most repre- 
sentative among those who have “arrived” of 
the school of French sculpture as it exists to- 
day. ‘There is no looseness in characterizing 
this as a “school”; it has its own qualities 
and its corresponding defects. It stands by 
itself — apart from the Greek sculpture and 
its inspiration, from the Renaissance, and from 
the more recent traditions of Houdon, or of 
Rude and Carpeaux. It is a thoroughly legiti 
mate and unaffected expression of national 
thought and feeling at the present time, at once 
splendid and simple. ‘The moment of triumph 
in any intellectual movement is, however, al- 
ways a dangerous one. Aslack-water period of 
intellectual slothfulness nearly always ensues. 
Ideas which have previously been struggling to 
get a hearing have become accepted ideas that 
have almost the force of axioms; no one thinks 
of their justification, of their basis in real truth 
and fact; they take their place in the great 
category of conventions. ‘The mind feels no 
longer the exhilaration of discovery, the stimu 
lus of fresh perception ; the sense becomes jaded, 
enthusiasm impossible. Dealing with the same 
material and guided by the same principles, 
its production becomes inevitably hackneyed, 
artificial, lifeless; the Zeit-Geist is really a kind 
of Sisyphus, and the essence of life is move- 
ment. This law of perpetual renewal, of the 
periodical quickening of the human spirit, ex- 
plains the barrenness of the inheritance of the 
greatest men; shows why originality is a nec- 
essary clement of perfection; why Phidias, 
Praxiteles, Donatello, Michael Angelo (not 
to go outside of our subject), had no succes- 
sors. Once a thing is done it is done for all 
time, and the study of perfection itself avails 
only as a stimulus to perfection in other com- 
binations. In fact, the more nearly perfect the 
model the greater the necessity for an absolute 
break with it in order to secure anything like 
an equivalent in living force ; in és direction 
at least everything vital has been done. So its 
lack of original force, its over-carefulness for 
style, its inevitable sensitiveness to the criti- 
cism which is based on convention, make the 
weak side of the French sculpture of the pres- 
ent day, fine and triumphant as it is. That 
the national thought and feeling are not a little 
conventional, and have the academic rather 
than a spontaneous inspiration, is, however, 
just now beginning to be distinctly felt as a 
misfortune and a limitation by a few sculp 
tors whose work may be called the begin- 
nings of a new movement out of which, what- 
ever may be its own limitations, nothing but 
good can come to French sculpture, but of 
which any adequate account merits a paper 
by itself. 


IV. C. Brownell. 
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THE CATHEDRAL CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 


INTRODUCTORY PAPER.) 


Pas. ee alge Oriental artists 

: =e! have attained a rare skill 

“7 yj} in cherry-pit sculpture, and 

inside the more generous 

fd frame of a horse-chestnut 
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Fe __|4} shell they can be positively 
by ee, “wl panoramic, | amno fellow- 
—— = €raftsman of theirs to paint 
the full semblance of England’s cathedrals 
within a scant half-score of chapters. 

Nor, were my canvas ever so widely 
stretched, could I pretend to be qualified for 
such a task. Historian, social philosopher, 
architect, ecclesiologist,— all of these he ought 

be who would attempt it; and a prose 
poet, too, to translate a charm beyond the 
reach of unwinged words, and to keep true and 
sensitive tally of those hour-to-hour impres- 
sions which may give 2 reflection of things 
and facts almost more interesting than their 
mere portrayal,—- showing a vision of ourselves 
as we should be, touched in our inner fiber by 
their inmost essence. ‘Truly, if a title were a 
promise, if in its sound were implied a pledge 
to exhaust its suggestiveness, | might well be 
daunted by the sound of mine. 

But I recognize no such pledge or promise. 
I take these very first words to confess myself 
a mere desultory sketcher with an amateur’s 
outfit. And if, nevertheless, I sit myself down 
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PLAN OF NORWICH CATHEDRAI (NORMAN.) 
REORAWN FROM MURRAY'S * HAND BOOK TO THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND."’ 


A. Nave. B. Crossing under central tower. C, C. Transepts. E. Con 
structive choir. F. Apse. G. Eastern aisle. K. Site of L ady chapel 
(destroyed). D, H, 1, and L. Chapels. M. Cloisters. N. Site 
of chapter-house (destroyed ). 
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TWO BAYS OF CHOIR, INTERIOR, PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL 
(NORMAN.) 


FROM SHARPE'S “SEVEN PERIODS OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE 


before one of the finest, most complicated, 
most exacting subjects in the world, I do no 
more than fall in with the traditional prac- 
tice of my kind. I know that traditional ridi- 
cule attends this practice —often enough have 
we been told that if angels, for instance, were 
in our shoes, their methods of advance would 
be different from ours. Yet we have a very 
valid excuse to make for ourselves. The angel 
it is—the divine master with brush or pen— 
who can take a little subject and make it big 
with interest. He it is who can manufacture 
his own charm, evolve his own significance, 
weave his own poctry out of some dry and 
small suggestion his outer eye has noted ; his 
weaker brother must depend upon wat he 
paints for all the value of the outcome. 

Yet I cannot venture here to draw for help 
upon all the stores in this vast magazine of 
ready-made beauty and interest. Some ten or 
a dozen cathedral churches must suffice me, 
selected from the whole list (which numbers 
nearly as many as did those delightful pilgrims 
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TOWER OF NORWICH CATHEDRAL. (NORMAN.) 


who once ambled forth from the Tabard Inn 
to seek the most famous of all), partly because 
of their greatness as buildings, and partly be- 
cause of their length and richness of life as 
cathedrals. 

Il. 


FREQUENT, I imagine, is the misconception 
which confuses the two claims — which sees in 
“cathedral” but a synonym for a church- 
building of the first architectural rank. Archi- 
tecture has really nothing to do with the 
cathedral name, nor (and least of all in Eng- 
land) has the greatness of the city in which the 
building stands. A “cathedral church ” is sim- 
ply a church which is the ecclesiastical center 
of a diocese, which holds a bishop's official 
chair, his cathedra. With the setting-up of 
this chair comes the cathedral title ; with its 
removal the title goes: there is no other 
cause or definition of it. Yet, though size and 
splendor do not make a church a cathedral 
church, it is but natural that they should al- 
ways have seemed inseparable from its being. 
It is but natural that her churches of highest 
ecclesiastical rank should be among England’s 
greatest and most splendid. 

Among her greatest, I say. Not they alone 
absorbed the architect’s noblest efforts; not in 
VoL. XXXIII.—g2. 
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them alone lie petrified the most lavish gifts of 
hands made generous by piety, or ostentation, 
or remorseful terror. The mere abbey or col- 
legiate church often equaled the cathedral 
church in all but dignity of service. Sometimes 
even this was added unto it at a day long sub- 
sequent to its day of birth. Often, on the other 
hand, it was shattered into splendid fragments 
under that hammer, curiously called “ Re- 
form,” with which the sixteenth century warred 
against monasticism. Yet still at this late mo- 
ment some of the mightiest fanes in England 
stand intact. Some of these, however, are be- 
yond the limits of our title. If I name West- 
minster Abbey only I shall give sufficient 
illustration. 
MI. 


WHEN it is said that least of all in England 
should we think of a cathedral church as nec- 
essarily the chief church in some town chief it- 
self among its neighbors, one hints at facts in 
which lies fossilized a record of the very first 
beginnings of English dominion in the land. 

The earliest island Church, we know, had 
not a drop of English blood in its veins, but 
was British and Roman in a union whose 
elements we cannot now distinctly balance. 
When the Romans went and the English came 
(those Jutes and Saxons and Angles we are 
used to calling the Anglo-Saxons), their hea- 
then triumph swept Briton and Church away 
together — not wholly out of the island-world, 
yet out of most of those districts which are 
now England proper. However the sparks of 
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WEST FRONT OF IFFLEY CHURCH, (NORMAN.) 
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LANCET WINDOWS, CHESTER CATHEDRAL 


Christianity may have lingered here, dimmed, 
confused, and scarce perceived amid British 
serfs and bondwomen, a Christian Church lived 
on only in Ireland and in those portions of the 
larger isle which lay beyond the conquered 
north or bordered on the western sea. 

Later on, this elder Church threw out fresh 
shoots and played a distinct part in the re- 
evangelizing of the land. But the main influ- 
ence toward this result, the stock which 
budded first when the land was a land of 
Englishmen, and afterward absorbed and as- 
similated all the potency of the ancient sap, 
came, toward the end of the sixth century, 
direct from Rome, at the bidding of Pope 
Gregory the Great and with St. Augustine as 
its first apostle. 

The state of England in the constructive 
times which were then beginning 
was very different from the state 
of Gaul or Italy or the Rhine 
lands at the time when their still- 
existing Churches had _ been 
given coherence of form and 
fixity of feature. The destruc- 
tion of Roman or semi-Roman 
civilization — wreck and ruin 
which had had no parallel else 
where — had meant the destruc- 
tion of all but a few of the larger 
towns and the establishment of 
a number of petty rulers who 
were rulers of “vides; who, so far 
from basing their authority on 
preéxisting civic authority, had 
often no such thing as an even qusrexep cot- 
nominal capital. UMN, WORCESTER 


CATHEDRAL. 


So when the first English bish- (EARLY ENGLISH.) 





oprics were laid out (Theodore of Tarsus doing 
much of the work as Archbishop and agent of 
Rome in the later years of the seventh century), 
the first thing considered was the demarcations 
of these tribal settlements, the limits of those 
little kingdoms among which the land was di- 
vided up. In accordance with political bounda- 
ries ecclesiastical boundaries were laid down ; 
and then the best spot was chosen for the 
planting of the bishop’s chair. Sometimes the 
choice fell naturally upon one of the few re- 
maining great ancient burghs — as on I.on 
don, as on York, But sometimes it fell on a 
town like Canterbury which had never been 
very conspicuous before, and sometimes per 
force upon one of those isolated ecclesiastical 
foundations which missionary hands had set 
and watered in the wilderness. 

Of course the voice of time did not always 
indorse the first selection of the early planner. 
With changing conditions came many changes 
of cathedral station, as when certain southern 
sees, defenseless in their rural isolation against 
the Danish devastator, were 
shifted to more easily pro- 
tected spots; as when the 
Norman conqueror used his 
strong hand, and the Church 
of England proved as plastic 
as the State beneath it. But 
many of the cathedrals still 
stand where they stood at 
first, and the aspect of all, 
looked at collectively, is 
characteristic in the extreme. 

Total is its unlikeness to 
the general aspect of the 
cathedral churches of those 
continental lands where a 
multitude of cities had held 
dominion over their encir- 

* . . . CLUSTERED COLUMN, 
cling districts for centuries rxerer caTHEDRAL. 
before Christianity was ‘*A#tY ENGLISH.) 
preached. There naturally it was first preached 
to these cities, first accepted by their indwell- 
ers; and naturally they absorbed the new 
ecclesiastical in addition to the old temporal 
supremacy. French dioceses still follow the 
lines of Roman districts, and their present ca- 
thedral towns are the ancient Roman centers. 
Even in the etymology of pagan we can read 
the history of continental Christianizing. 

But north of the Channel there were no 
such great municipal entities, neither in the 
earliest English times nor at any time there- 
after. Long-divided as was the realm, it 
was never split up between rival towns; torn 
asunder as it often has been since, no part 
has ever been the prize of civic duels. And 
these facts and their still persisting influence 
upon English life and sentiment speak very 
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FOLIAGE, WELLS CATHEDRAL. (EARLY ENGLISH.) 


clearly through the voice of the cathedral 
churches, despite the Conqueror’s efforts to 
bring about a state of things more like the 
one he knew at home, and despite that 
general modern impulse toward centraliza- 
tion from which even England has not been 
wholly free. If, for example, it is true that 
one of the new bishops of our day has had 
his chair set for him in the great town of 
Manchester, he has been given a still younger 
brother at Southwell and another at St. Al- 
bans — two spots where not the town at all 
but the great old church-building only can 
seem to continental eyes to deserve the ca- 
thedral name. 

And thus the cathedrals of England show 
not merely a general unlikeness to their for- 
eign rivals but also a marvelously delightful 
diversity among themselves. Now we find 
St. Paul’s of London and the great minsters 
of Lincoln and of York standing in towns 
which were great at the dawn of history and 
show relics of an art much older than their 
own. Again, as around the towers of Durham 
or the spire of Salisbury, we see a town that 
now has considerable size and independent 
dignity, but which owed its first beginnings, 
and still visibly confesses the indebtedness, 
to the setting-up of its cathedra. And yet again 
there are cathedral cities*— Ely and Wells 
are the extreme examples—that are but little 
parasitical growths around the base of the 
church; whose life lives only, even in our 
day, in the life of the great fane itself. 

Not holding some strong military position, 
not rising close above the steep steps of the 

* Accurately speaking, a “ city ” in England is any 
cathedral town however small, and no other town how- 
ever great. Such an interpretation sounds oddly in 
our ears; but interestingly if we may explain it—I 
have no idea whether we really may or not —as reflect- 


ing, in a faint verbal mirror, that continental state of 
things to which reference already has been made. 
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roofs of a city, not pressed close about by the 
homes of laymen and the crowds of street and 
market-place, stand those English cathedrals 
which are most purely and typically English 
in expression; but set about with great masses 
of foliage and swept about by wide peaceful 
lawns, the very norm and model of England’s 
greenery — telling, however, by the fragmen- 
tary walls and crumbling gateways which 
keep distant guard about them, that after all 
they were not built in such piping times 
of peace as ours. Even when the church 
does not stand in the most typically English 
manner, still it is charming to see how its 
expression will not wholly give the lie to 
national characteristics. Even St. Paul’s has 
some shreds of dusty foliage to show, and 
though the huge facade of Lincoln looks out 
on a small paved square, and though our first 
glimpse of York shows us the long south side 
through the narrow perspective of a street in 
the oldest and densest portion of the town, even 
so as we turn the mighty shoulder we find the 
broad, grassy spaces which prove we are in 
England still. Therefore, there is one thing 
quite indisputable: we may do as we like across 
the Channel, but an English pilgrimage must 
be made with the tree in leaf and the sward in 
flower. 
Iv. 


WHEN in the earlier ages a cathedral was 
established, it became (in a far truer sense 
than it remains in our own day) the hearth 
and focus of the religious life of its district. 
It needed a large staff of clergy specially de- 
voted not only to the services within its walls 
but to the general work of the diocese; 
specially charged and enabled to be the bish- 
op’s helpers as those could not be who were 
parish priests with definite local duties of their 
own. In a large town this staff of clergy, 
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PLAN OF SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. (EARLY ENGLISH.) 
REDRAWN FROM MURRAY'S “ HAND-BOOK TO THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND.” 


A. Nave. B,C. Great transepts. D. Choir. F, J. Smaller transepts. 
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PLATE TRACERY, LILLINGTON CHURCH, 
FROM THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY. 


this cathedral “chapter,” scarcely needed defi- 
nite creation. But in England the peculiar 
circumstances I have tried to explain natu- 
rally brought about an intimate union between 
the cathedral establishment and some great 
collegiate or monastic body. Sometimes a 
body of this sort was formed to meet the cathe- 
dral’s need; but often its prior existence was 
the fact which dictated the position of the 
local bishop’s chair. 

The union once accomplished, both parties 
waxed great by mutual aid. The “house” 
was ennobled by the episcopal rank of its 
head; the bishop’s arm was strengthened by 
the wealth and influence of the house ; and the 
great edifice was the work and the home and 
the glory of both alike. 

In some cases, I say, the cathedral chapter 
was collegiate and in some cases was monas- 
tic. That is, its members were sometimes 
mere “secular” priests, bound by no vows 
save those which all priests assumed, living 
as members of a collegiate foundation but 
not living in common, each one having his 
own individual life and home — which often 
meant in earlier times his own lawful wife 
and children; and again they were monks, 
were bound by monastic vows, were called 
“regulars” because they lived in common 
according to some monkish rule. 

I need not try to note the way that many 
chapters were meddled with in many ages ac 
cording as those in authority above them gave 
personal preference to the monkish or to the 
“secular” life. But the interference of the Ref- 
ormation has left its traces in a nomenclature 
which demands a word of explanation. The 
merely collegiate chapters were allowed by the 
Reformers — that is, by their mighty master 
Henry — to live on in a generally unchanged 
condition. Catholic priests eventually became 
Protestant clergymen, and thereby their func- 
tions and their lives were largely altered ; but 
the chapter as such was not annihilated, and 
so a cathedral which has a chapter of this sort 


is known to-day as a cathedral “of the Old 
Foundation.” Butit went harder with the monk- 
ish chapters. These were dissolved and done 
away with in the clean sweep which Henry 
made of all monastic things. With one or two 
exceptions, due to the abolition of the see itself, 
they were reorganized with new blood in quite 
another shape; and here and there fresh sees 
were established with their Protestant bishops, 
deans, and canons. A cathedral whose his 
tory reads thus is to-day, by contrast, “of the 
New Foundation.” 

So, we see, a cathedral of the New Foun- 
dation is not of necessity new as regards the 
building or even as regards the cathedral title. 
It may be a church as old as Peterborough 
or as Gloucester, each of which was but an 
abbey church until the sixteenth century. Or 
it may be a cathedral which has held its rank 
since such rank was first given in its district — 
may be Rochester or Worcester, may be 


Canterbury even, the hoary mother-church of 


all. “Old” and “ New” are used of the con- 
stitution of the chapter only. 

I am sorry to dwell so long in dusty defini- 
tions. But they will be picturesquely illustrated 
by and by through things whose interest we 
should wholly miss but for some such little 
reading of ecclesiastical history. As we pass 
from one cathedral to another we shall see 
how great, how radical, how delightful to the 
eye are the architectural differences that have 
resulted from the former existence here of 
secular canons, a collegiate chapter, and there 
of regular canons, a monastic chapter. And 
the general fact that such chapters existed in 
so dignified an estate, in so intimate a union 
with the episcopal seat, is another great cause 
of the general difference in aspect between the 
English cathedrals and their sisters over-sea. 

I have told of the wide, lordly spaces in 
which they most often stand—showing that 
they were first and the cities only second and 
subordinate in importance. But within these 
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spaces they did not stand in self-centered iso- 
lation, in grave hierarchic solitude, but side 
by side with the homes of those who served 
their altars and labored for their interests and 
dispensed their bounty and swung their spir- 
itual, and sometimes, too, their temporal, 
sword ; side by side with chapter-houses and 
dormitories and cloisters and refectories and 
libraries, with schools and infirmaries and 
bishops’ palaces and canons’ dwellings; yes, 
and with warriors’ castles too. ‘There is scarce- 
ly a variety of medizval architecture whose 
traces we may not study while keeping anar- 
row path from one of England’s cathedral 
gateways to another, scarcely one from the 
most gorgeously ecclesiastical io the most 
simply domestic, most purely utilitarian, most 
frankly military. And the fact is characteris- 
tically English; no cathedral series elsewhere 
is so all-embracing, so infinitely diversified. 
There is nothing on the continent which paral- 
lels the wide, green, shaded acres in which 
Salisbury, for example, first appears to us, and 
there is nothing which matches the palace 
beyond, set in its fairy-land of garden. There 
is nothing abroad, with a great cathedral church 
as its central feature, which reveals the clois- 
ter-life of the middle ages as do the ruins of 
the monastic establishment at Canterbury — 
ruined because it was monastic; or which 
reveals the collegiate life of the same period 
as does the marvelous group of still-existing 
homes at Wells—still existing because they 
were not monastic. 
v. 


Nor so wholly as in continental lands does 
the history of ecclesiastical architecture in 
England mean the history of large and sump- 
tuous or city churches. England has in her 
myriad rural parish churches a treasure no 
where equaled. Yet it is of course to her 
greater structures we must look if we would 
see the high-water mark of her artistic cur- 
rent. The lowlier the task, the lowlier the 
talent that may achieve success. If she had 
never built aught else than her parish churches, 
uniquely lovely though she made them, she 
would have confessed herself out of the race 
with the great building-nations of the media- 
val world. It is to her cathedrals and abbey 
churches we must look (just here, as I have 
said, to her cathedrals only), if we would see 
how age by age she kept pace with these. 

Almost every step of her development may 
be read in them. The only blank that occurs 
is at the very beginning; the only lack is 
of ante-Norman relics, And even this blank 
is due, not to any want of early effort with 
the higher problems of the art, but in part to 
Danish torches and in part to a later (and 
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what may seem to us a misdirected) energy 


of reconstruction, When architecture was a 
vital art, growing from year to year, develop- 
ing from hand to hand, altering logically and 
inevitably to meet each new requirement, to 
suit each generation’s novel taste, there was 
small reverence felt for work that was out of 
date, for work that was out of touch with the 
current time alike in practical and in esthetic 
ways. For long years before the Conquest 
there had been cathedral churches in England, 
large and stately, we may believe, and insularly 
individual. But they melted like snow beneath 
the hand of that Norman in whose virile soul 
zeal for religion and love for building were as 
potently developed as rage for battle,dominion, 
and earthly pelf. Standing though they some- 
times do on sites that have been cathedral 
sites from the dawning of Christianity, not one 
among the cathedrals of England shows above 








(DECORATED 


FLOWING TRACERY, WELL: ATHEDRAI STYLE.) 


the level of the soil a stone of its pre-Norman 
predecessor. The architectural history of Eng 
land, as her cathedrals show it, begins with the 
coming of the Norman, But thence it may be 
traced through every age of arched construc 
tion down to that of the classic revival. And 
this age, too, fortunately found its best ex 
pression —left what is not so much a type as 
the one only splendid flower of English Re 
naissance effort — in the cathedral of St. Paul 
in London. With it our series will come to 
a full stop, and for our purpose there will be 
in the subject no break, no gap, which might 
profitably be filled. English architecture, truly 
to be so called, comes itself to a full stop with 
this last of its cathedral churches. 

The style the Normans brought with them 
from the continent (it began to come a little 
earlier than the Conquest, with the Norman 
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ONE BAY OF THE ‘“‘ANGEL CHOIR, “ INTERIOR, LINCOL 
CATHEDRAL. (DECORATED STYLE.) 








influx to the Confessor’s court) was a devel- 
opment, proper to themselves, of that round- 
arched, “ Romanesque” manner which was the 
common inheritance from Rome of all western 
Christendom. The so-called “Saxon” style 
which it displaced, as we know from still-exist- 
ing small examples, wasa more primitive branch 
of the same common stock ; more primitive, 
not only because it was wrought with a ruder 
hand, but because it showed less divergence 
from the early Christian pattern of the south. 

It was displaced, I say, by its Norman sister, 
but not suddenly and for a time not entirely. 
Even long after the Conquest the old English 
manner seems to have guided in lowly struct- 
ures and remote localities; and its influence 
somewhat modified even the largest and most 
nobly placed. Insular Norman work is very 
like continental Norman, but it is not quite 
the same. 


That cruciform ground-plan which had been 
unknown in any land in the very earliest ages 
of the Church, was already well established 
when William crossed the sea. Our cut on page 
724 of the plan of Norwich (which has suffered 
less alteration than any other Anglo-Norman 
cathedral) will show its principal features,— 
the long nave with its aisles to right and left, 
the transepts forming the arms of the cross, 
and the choir forming its upper, and always its 
eastern, extremity. This was the plan of a 
large church in the eleventh century; and it 
survived through all later ages, essentially the 
same, though with modifications that were no- 
where so boldly made as on English soil. 

In our second illustration we see the interior 
design of a great Norman church,—the pier- 
arches supported by massive piers or pillars 
marking off nave from aisle; then the trifo- 
rium-gallery above ; and then the upper range 
of windows standing free above the aisle roofs 
and called by the expressive name of clere- 
story. 

With the roof the first insular peculiarity 
reveals itself. In the eleventh century the 
Norman church at home was roofed through- 
out with vaults of stone; but the Anglo- 
Norman had its wide central spaces covered 
by a flat wooden ceiling. Vaults were used 
only above its narrower aisles. 

Should we lay this divergence to timidity, 
to the mechanical incompetence of those na- 
tive workmen who must have labored for the 
foreign artist? Perhaps; but perhaps more 
truly to a strange incorporation of tastes native 
to the soil. For a love of wooden ceilings was 
ever after singularly characteristic of the island 
architect. Though he could not but yield 
largely to the nobler titles of the vault, yet he 
often simulated the stone forms of this with 
wood; and in the very latest and, mechanic- 
ally speaking, cleverest days of Gothic art 
he frequently built instead a highly decorated 
open timber roof—not, it is true, in his 
greatest churches, but in his smaller ones and 
in his vast and splendid civic halls. 

The exterior of a Norman cathedral was 
very long and comparatively low, its outline 
diversified by the semicircular eastern apse, 
by a great square tower above the crossing of 
nave and transepts, and usually by two smaller 
towers flanking the western or entrance front. 
Norwich is the only cathedral which keeps 
its Norman central tower unaltered ; and no 
crowning spire of so remote a date survives. 

The great tower was open to the eye asa 
“lantern” far above the level of the other 
ceilings, and the four huge angle-piers and 
tremendous arches which sustained it both re- 
lieved and emphasized the long perspective. 
Ornament was more profuse in the later than 

















in the earlier periods of the style, but was al- 
ways more profuse in smaller structures than 
in the very greatest. Though the fact seems 
curious at first, is it not in truth quite sensible ? 
Are not vast proportions, structural features 
on a magnificent scale, so effective in them- 
selves that they have comparatively little need 
of superficial decoration ? The doorways were 
the most highly ornamented features. Here 
rude but picturesquely “ telling” figure-sculp- 
ture and thickly woven leaf-like designs min- 
gle often in rich luxuriance. And though 
within the building the strong capitals and 
vast arches are sometimes severely plain or are 
emphasized with sculptured patterns that are 
simple, primitive, almost barbarically bold and 
few,— great zigzags and billet-moldings cut, in 
the earlier examples, with a mere clever 
hatchet and not a chisel even,— we must not 
forget that the whole interior, now scraped to 
stony whiteness, was originally plastered and 
covered with designs in color. 


vi. 


But if even Norman work had its insular 
peculiarities, these were far more strongly 
marked when, with the dawn of the thirteenth 
century, the round arch gave place to the 
pointed, and what the world with obstinate 
incorrectness call “Gothic” architecture 
started on its splendid course. The why and 
the how of the advent and adoption of the 
pointed arch could hardly be discussed just 
here. Nor can we pause over the vexed ques- 
tion whether in England or in France was 
seen the first “complete ” development of the 
style it ruled. The word “complete” admits 
of too many interpretations dependent for their 
understanding upon a knowledge of too many 
details. It is sufficient to say that though in 
France * without a doubt the pointed arch 
was first coherently and consistently used to 
the exclusion of its rival, and though the idea 
of its use came without a doubt from France 
to England, yet England’s first expression of 
the new idea, first development of the new 
system, was singularly logical and complete 
and singularly individual too. So different 
indeed was her early treatment of the pointed 
arch from its early treatment elsewhere, and 
from her own later method (which was far less 
individual), that she may fairly claim to have 
one style more to show than any other land. 
Her “ Lancet-pointed” or “ Early English” 
style stands, lovely and perfect, midway 
between that Norman and that full-blown 
Gothic which, on the mainland, passed into 

* When I say France of course I do not mean Nor- 
mandy. It was the Ile-de-France, the domaine royal, 


which led the world’s advance in pointed architecture. 
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each without any such clearly marked halting- 
place between. England, that is to say, devel- 
oped a perfect pointed style before she ever 
essayed to use the window tracery which else- 
where was attempted almost from the very first. 
In the beginning she built her pointed windows 
very tall and slender, and grouped them to- 
gether in diverse ways without actually uniting 
them as the traceried lights of the typical 
Gothic opening. It istrue that Lancet windows 
were used in other lands, but nowhere as they 
were used in England — nowhere so variously, 
so magnificently, so exclusively as the ruling 
features of astyle which was perfectly balanced, 
perfectly homogeneous, perfectly distinct from 
the next tofollow. Lancet windows there were 
in other lands — but no true Lancet style. 

All proportions, all features, now grew in 
height and slenderness. The massive round or 
rectangular pier became lighter and was set 
about with smaller shafts, in more or less in 
timate union, to form a reed-like group. The 
capital abandoned its square top or abacus 
for a circular one. The chisel showed a mar- 
velous new skill and a wholly different choice 
of motive in the infinitude of deep-cut mold 
ings which defined the graceful outline of the 
arch, and in the crown of quaint, non-natural, 
but lovely curling leaves which was set about 
the capital. And the pointed vault replaced 
the primitive flat wooden ceiling, the aspiring 
lines of the supports finding their completion 
in its ribs. 

Conspicuous too with the advent of the thir- 
teenth century is the alteration of the ground- 
plan. In the first place the eastern arm of the 
cross becomes much longer. This change — 
a characteristically English one —is the archi- 
tectural expression of the growth of saint and 
relic worship. No great “ house” was so poor 
in history but that it could supply some local 
sainted founder, patron, bishop, martyr, when 
the popular love of pilgrimages was at its 
height; and none was so blind to the chance 
of spiritual profit and temporal wealth and 
glory but that it could perceive the obligation 
to give him noble sepulcher. The crypt be- 
neath the choir had sufficed in earlier days ; 
but now behind the high altar in the choir 
itself his bones were laid in greater state, his 
relics shown in a more splendid pageant, and 
his miracles performed in presence of far vaster 
throngs of worshipers. And thus the eastern 
arm was obliged to stretch itself out to a length 
which has of course become wholly useless un- 
der the changed conditions of our unemotional 
time. 

When speaking architecturally we can hardly 
help alwayscalling this eastern arm “the choir.” 
But in Norman days it did not hold the true 
choir, the “ritual choir,” the place set apart for 
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TWO BAYS OF NAVE, INTERIOR, WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
(PERPENDICULAR STYLE.) 
FROM SHARPE'S “ SEVEN PERIODS OF ENGLIGH ARCHITECTURE.” 


those who performed the complicated choral 
service. This true choir was a fenced-in space 
beneath the lantern, extending sometimes far 
into the nave, and closed to the westward — 
closed off from the lay congregation — by a mas- 
sive screen. Beyond this ritual choir, in the 
short east limb, the “constructive choir,” was 
the presbytery for the higher clergy, the sanct- 
uary and high altar. Such arrangements oc- 
casionally persisted even down to the most 
recent day. But usually, at one Gothic period 
or another, the screen was moved back till it 
stood between the angle-piers beyond the tran- 
septs ; the singers’ inclosure, with its rows of 
stalls, stretched further eastward from pillar to 
pillar, leaving the aisles free on either hand; 
and the ritual choir became a part of the con- 
structive. 

An English impulse it was which then some- 
times threw out a second, smaller pair of tran- 
septs eastward of the larger — perhaps to give 
fresh architectural voice to the ritual distinc- 
tion between choir and presbytery. The long 
east limb and these doubled transepts show in 
our plan of Salisbury (p. 727); and there we 
see still another English innovation and a most 
important one. The circular termination —the 


apse — with which the Norman finished the 
eastern limb, and often the transept ends as 
well, was retained, only altered into polygonal 
shapes, all through the middle ages in all con- 
tinental countries. But already in the early 
thirteenth century it was abandoned in England 
in favor of a flat east end with great groups of 
lofty windows ; and this device (the windows 
varying of course) was ever after as persistent, 
as characteristic in England as was the apse 
elsewhere. 

Whither are we to look for the explanation 
of so marked a difference in times when no 
nation built in self-contained privacy, but each 
helped the other with ideas and inventions and 
often with exported artists too? Doubtless, 
once more, to the singular persistence of ante- 
Norman tastes; to the singular strength of pref- 
erences native to the soil, inherent in the air, 
suppressed so long as the dominating Norman 
was still an alien in the land but ready to 
reappear so soon as his acclimatizing had been 
brought about. And if we may believe the 
logical-seeming deductions of certain careful 
students, this ante-Norman influence was 
ante-English even; the true first-birth of the 
flat east end must be looked for in those lit- 
tle Irish chapels which are the only relics in 
the whole island realm of the days when the 
whole island Church was British. 

A love of longitudinal rather than of lateral 
extension was very marked in the English 
builder. It showed itself not only in the un- 
usual length of the choir, but also in the fact 
that beyond this choir he almost invariably 
built out further chapels of no inconsiderable 
size. “ Lady chapels” they were most often 
— dedicated to that Holy Mother whose 
cult, like that of all lesser saints, received so 
potent an impulse in the twelfth century. 
Sometimes they are of the full height of the 
choir itself, forming part and parcel of its fab- 
ric proper. But more often they are lower 
buildings, into which we look through the 
main arches of the flat choir end, but above 
the roof of which this end rises far aloft with 
its vast windows and its gable finishing the 
true body of the church. But, as we see again 
from the plan of Salisbury, all the minor ter- 
minations are flat as well as the main one. The 
apse has disappeared altogether, only to be 
resuscitated now and then in works where for- 
eign influences guided. 


Vil. 


GRADUALLY — nay, rapidly, in less than a 
century—the Lancet-pointed gave place to 
the full-blown Gothic, commonly, but not very 
sensibly, named in England the “ Decorated ” 
style. Window tracery was now developed, 
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passing through its successive stages as “plate” 
and “ geometrical” and “ flowing”; and the 
sculptor went more directly to nature for the 
more varied patterns of his leafage. Now, as I 
have hinted, the scheme of the island architect 
was very nearly that of his foreign brother. But 
his peculiar ground-plan preserved its differ- 
ence, and in certain matter of proportion and 
of exterior feature (as we shall see hereafter) in 
this as in every epoch he was markedly himself. 

And when the purest time of flowering was 
over, when each great building nation entered 
upon a period which, though still vigorous, 
though still admirable, and indeed more lux- 
uriant than any other, was nevertheless a pe- 
riod of incipient decline and in a certain sense 
of exaggeration and a pushing to extremes, 
then the English architect became again more 
wholly individual in mood; then, in truth, in- 
sular peculiarities were more strongly marked 
than ever in the past. 

Late French Gothic became incomparably 
exuberant and unfettered — twisted and wove 
its window traceries, for instance, into such 
flame-like, wavy, stone-denying forms (see cut, 
page 734) that its name, //amdoyant, is pict- 
uresquely lucid. But late English Gothic stiff- 
ened into a fashion which is just as excellently 
termed /erpendicular.* The mullions of its 
windows almost abandoned their curves and 
were cut across by strong horizontal transoms ; 
and the panel-like forms thus produced were 
carried over as superficial decorations upon 
the wall spaces between. And while in both 
countries the arch was taking on a wide variety 
of complex shapes, its most characteristic shape 
in France was the reversed or “ogee” curve 
and in England the low “four-centred”— the 
former somewhat over-free, the latter some 
what over-rigid in expression, 


Vill. 


In the contrast of these two styles—pro- 
duced at that late day when art was least re- 
served, least temperate, most individual and 
willful and therefore most perfectly expressive 
of national prepossessions, of local aspira- 
tions, gifts, and failings — we seem to see in 
English work what may be called architec- 
tural prose and in French work architectural 
poetry. The prose is very sensible and very 
clever and often extraordinarily majestic ; su- 
premely scientific in construction and in its 
details very gorgeous. But it is without that 
indefinable accent of purely zsthetic feeling 


* Here we find the converse of the facts I noted 
with regard to Lancet features. Flamboyant win- 
dows may be seen in England’s Decorated work, 
but she never used a homogeneous Flamboyant style. 
On the other hand, there is nothing away from her 
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which breathes from the poetry of France — 
seductive, imaginative, full of passion and fire, 
though now run a little wild, grown a little 
over-daring, over-fanciful, and freakish. 

And the same qualities which come out 
most strongly in this latest epoch somewhat 
mark, I think, all the developments which 
had gone before. There is nothing more 
entirely characteristic of English architecture 
through all its many phases than its Jove of 
lowness,; or, if this be too strong a phrase, its 
neglect of those magnificent effects of interior 
height which French Gothic loved more than 
aught besides. That love of wooden ceilings 
which reappeared from time to time may per- 
haps be taken as a sign and symbol of that love 
for /ow ceilings which persisted always, no 
matter what the forms and material used, and 
was paralleled by a love for low-pitched roofs 
above. In this national instinct against ex- 
treme elevation (extreme elevation meaning, 
of course, very daring constructive processes), 
we seem to read signs of a national spirit of 
caution and self-restraint and practical com- 
mon sense —a trifle prosaic, I say, in quality — 
as incarnate in the English architect; a spirit 
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“ PERPENDICULAR” WINDOW, WEST FRONT, NORWICH 
CATHEDRAL. (INSEKTED IN NORMAN WALL.) 


shores which at all resembles her Perpendicular. I 
need hardly call attention to a point which is clearly 
shown in our illustration,—the way in which the 
old, lofty, open triforium-gallery has now shrunk aac 
changed its character. 
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which is in strong opposition to the audacious, 
experimental, emotional, imaginative impulse 
of his Gallic brother. 

Yet, somewhat more prosaic though it 
is in general temper and idea, English 
architecture has certain attractive qualities 
quite peculiar to itself. Less imaginative in 
its main constructive programme and also in 
its decorative details —for figure-sculpture 
plays an infinitely less important part in Eng- 
lish work than it does in French — it was, on 
the other hand, less strictly molded by pre- 
cept and precedent and authority. The art of 
England in every age and in every branch — 
architectural, pictorial, poetic— has shown less 
tendency than has the art of France to crys- 
tallize into homogeneous schools, to formulate 
ideas and aims and tastes into well marked 
schemes, and to follow those schemes with 
general accord. Hence many of its defects; 
but hence also a persistent revelation of indi- 
viduality which is certainly not without its 
charm. We may prefer the French archi- 
tecture of any given epoch to its island rival ; 
but when examining their several results we 
find that the latter gives us more variety 
within its own especial limits. It is not so 
easy to pick out a “yfical English church as 
a typical French one; and if this fact means 
something less in the way of perfection, it means 
something more of “ the element of the unex- 
pected.” And few of us have so tender an ar- 
tistic conscience — at least when shod with 
our pilgrim shoon— that we cannot delight 
ourselves in novelty solely for its own sake. 


Again,—and this time I note a more indis- 
putable excellence,— while the general pro- 
portions beloved of English architects give us 
less of beauty from one point of view, they 
give us distinctly more from another; they give 
us less beauty inside the church, but much more 
without. The Frenchman loved height and 
breadth, but before all height—a hundred 
and forty feet from the floor he sometimes 
closed the vaults of his greatest naves. But the 
Englishman loved length most and cared least 
of all for height — built Salisbury, for example, 
with a length of four hundred and thirty feet, 
and gave it a ceiling that rises only eighty-one. 
Westminster Abbey (which, by the way, is 
really a French building in a foreign land) is, 
with its one hundred and one feet, the loftiest 
church in England; and frequently the other 
large churches measure even lessthan Salisbury 
or than York with its ninety-two feet. Ninety 
or eighty or even seventy feet may sound tre- 
mendous to transatlantic ears ; may even look 
tremendous to transatlantic eyes which are 
taking their first lessons in the majesty of an- 
cient art. But imagine what such a height 
must mean if doubled; or go to the Ile-de 
France, or to the Gothic churches of Nor- 
mandy, or to Cologne (which, again, is a 
French church, though not on Gallic soil), and 
see what it means. See the extraordinary 
beauty, the extraordinary sublimity of such 
proportions; feel their mystery, their poetry, 
their overwhelming impressiveness —spiritual, 
emotional, and not coldly intellectual in qual- 
ity. Height, in truth, in an interior, is the 
great enchanter, the great soul-subduer, the 
great poetizer and awe-inspirer. Length is 
seen and understood and valued at its worth. 
Height is fe/t,; and the longer we submit our- 
selves to its influence, the more mysterious, the 
more bewildering, the more supernal it remains. 

If you have seen such things and felt such 
things before you go to England, there is dis 
appointment in store for you; there you will 
not find theirlike. But if you make acquaint- 
ance with England first, why, then there is 
disappointment of another kind awaiting you 
across the Straits. It is not only that the Eng- 
lish cathedrals are very beautifully placed. 
They have also an incomparable external 
beauty of their own; and this,I say, by virtue 
of their very lowness. 

More than a hundred feet of height means, 
outside a church, that the noblest towers 
seem dwarfed and the loftiest spires seem 
stunted and the greatest length seems all too 
short; and means, moreover, a very conspic- 
uous use of flying-buttresses. Used in mod- 
eration, no architectural features could be 
finer; but used to excess, used everywhere 
in close succession and carried up story after 
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story, arch within arch, flight over flight, as in 
so many continental churches, they are more 
wonderful to the scientific eye than delightful 
to the artistic. Seen near at hand, it is true, 
their intricacy, their boldness, their beauty 
of form and detail, or the mysterious effects 
of light and shadow their intricacy works, 
cannot but enchant. But from a little dis- 
tance, when we view the structure as a whole, 
they seem not so much to help the walls as 
to do all the work that walls should do, 
not so much to give the church stability as to 
confess its lack thereof; seem less like an in- 
trinsic part of the fabric than like extrinsic 
props and stays, like stupendous after-thoughts 
or vast temporary scaffoldings. In many of 
the tall French churches the huge body is 
majestic through size alone and not through 
beauty ; seems shapeless by reason of ungrace- 
ful proportioning and also by reason of the 
many buttresses which confuse its outline and 
conceal its features. 

But perhaps the best thing about the long, 
low sky-line was the way in which it per- 
mitted the English architect to give his tow- 
ers extraordinary dignity, and, moreover, to 
keep the central one supreme. The tower 
above the crossing where nave and choir and 
transepts meet was always supreme in Nor- 
man days; but as the Gothic body grew tall 
in France, this tower inevitably dwindled in the 
same proportion, dwindled into a mere lantern 
or spirelet while its whilom subordinates, flank- 
ing the western front, usurped its vanished glo- 
ry. But in England it kept more than its early 
size and all its comparative importance; and 
though, as we shall see, the west front suffered 
by the fact, yet the composition as a whole 
profited vastly both in beauty and expression. 

I should note, however, that it was not 
only the lowness of the English church which 
helped the central tower to its full develop- 
ment; its narrowness, which also seems a fault 
inside, was a fortunate circumstance without, 
for it permitted, nay, compelled, the transept 
arms to spread far beyond the line of nave 
and choir; and their projection meant for the 
tower that firm lateral support the eye de- 
mands. Thus through the spreading of his 
transepts and the soaring of his central tower 
the island architect gave his exterior at once 
more symmetry, more unity, and more variety; 
gave it a pyramidal shape in which all parts 
and forms led up to a dominant common cen- 
ter, and gave it equal beauty from every point 
of view. And, I repeat, the gain is expressional 
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as well as artistic ; for the greatest emphasis is 
laid not on the west front, the mere place of 
entrance, but on that vital spot which is the 
very heart of the great architectural body. 


IX. 


Or course I have been marking extremes. 
Of course there are many French churches 
very beautiful without, and certain English 
churches much too long and low for true per- 
fection. But all the same, English excess is 
less painful to the eye than French, English 
perfection still more perfect, and the English 
average beyond a doubt more charming. As 
a general thing, I should say, the English ex- 
terior is almost, though not quite, as superior 
to the French as is the French interior to the 
English ; or I will be a little bolder and say 
quite, if | may reckon up not only its intrinsic 
merits but also those extrinsic lovelinesses of 
environment wherein no other land can dare 
set up a counter-claim to England's. 

Yet, after all, we need not greatly concern 
ourselves with the nice weighing of counter- 
claims. To enjoy them all we must recognize 
all diversities as such, but without trying to 
hold a critical balance true between them — 
simply being glad that they exist. Why, in- 
deed, should we, pilgrims from afar, whose 
grandsires bought us better blessings at the 
sacrifice of our artistic heritage, feel bound 
to criticise the fact of its very richness when 
we turn back a moment to study what it was? 
Why should we ask which is better — com- 
plete interior, complete exterior beauty ? 
Surely the best thing possible is that we should 
find one here and the other there. Why should 
we quarrel over the greater virtue of apse or 
no apse? Surely it is well that we have now 
the shadowy mystery of circling aisles and 
chapels and again the great square east wall — 
at Ely with its Lancet groups, at Wells with 
its arched vista into lower further spaces, at 
Gloucester with its vast translucent tapestry 
of glass. The more variety, since variety 
means different virtues, different charms, and 
not different degrees of one success, the bet- 
ter, | say, for us who are mere lovers of love- 
liness; whatever may be the case with the 
pedant or the Puritan in taste, or with the 
responsible professor bent on theoretic preach- 
ments, or with the practical student forced to 
choose a text for his own new effort amid the 
rivaling suggestions of so many varied rhapso- 
dies in stone. 

M. G. van Rensselaer. 
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CAMPING OUT 


AMPING OUT is a common 
family amusement in California; 
but when our party took to the 
woods the experiment was re- 
garded by friends with curios- 
ity and some mistrust. We had 

chosen a very difficult country, and yet we 
meant to live in unusual comfort. We were go- 
ing into the mountains of southern California, 
far from roads or settlements, and our scheme 
was to carry into this wilderness all the equip- 
ments of a modest summer home, and to live 
there for a few months with a degree of luxury 
which the guides had never seen in such a 
region, Our attempt was entirely successful. 
The camp was maintained in excellent style 
for ten weeks, and was then abandoned only 
because there was no more forage for the 
horses. In these pages I purpose telling how 
we lived without hardship on a remote moun- 
tain, hunting, fishing, exploring wild places, 
and idling in the shade of the pines. 

We were five comrades, including one lady, 
and we were served by a guide and a Chi- 
nese cook. Our point of departure and base 
of supplies was the little hamlet of Nordhoff, 
which lies in a mountain valley full of live- 
oaks and flowers, fifteen miles from the coast 
and forty miles from the town of Santa Bar- 
bara; and our objective point was a long 
ridge called Pine Mountain, which rises boldly 
to a height of six or seven thousand feet among 
branches of the Coast Range, twenty-five or 
thirty miles from Nordhoff. 

The mountain can only be reached by a rude 
and arduous bridle-trail, so little traversed that 
in many places it is nearly lost in the woods 
and chaparral; and the serious work of our 
expedition was to pack our abundant luggage 
on horseback over this path, and to get fresh 
supplies at frequent intervals by the same 
route. I say frequent fresh supplies, for we 
determined at the outset not to depend upon 
the coarse bacon and canned provisions which 
form so large a part of the ordinary campers’ 
fare. Our load when we started was not less 
than one thousand five hundred pounds, in- 
cluding tents, bedding, cooking utensils, table- 
ware, clothing, and about ten days’ rations; 
and as a good burden for a horse on a hard 
mountain trail is two hundred pounds, we had 
enough to pack at least seven animals, besides 
the seven for our own riding. But a train of 
fourteen horses was more than we could eas- 
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ily subsist on the road, nor did we wish for 
the care of such an extensive stable. We 
moved, therefore, by short marches in two di- 
visions. The guide went first, with four bag- 
gage horses and two riders, and as soon as 
camp was pitched for the night he returned 
for the rest of the party, driving all the horses 
in a string before him. The next day the rear 
division closed up with the advance. In this 
way seven horses were made to serve for the 
whole work. It is true that the guide and the 
animals had to go over the entire route twice, 
and that we made slow progress; but we were 
in no hurry; and some of the pleasantest days 
of our summer were those we spent on leisurely 
marches or consecrated to rest for the tired 
beasts. 

Happily we were able to make our first 
start with becoming parade and in one im- 
posing body; for there was a wide wagon- 
track leading from Nordhoff a few miles into 
the mountains, and we made use of this to 
have our baggage transported on wheels as 
far as we could, while we rode after it ina 
picturesque procession. It was a little after 
sunrise on a bright morning in early June, 
when Soper, the stalwart and good-natured 
guide, drove into the yard at Nordhoff, with a 
stout farm-wagon, and began to pack into it 
our bales and bags, while the gentlemen, coat- 
less, in flannel shirts, rough trousers, and leg- 
gins, and the lady, in adress of striped canvas, 
suitable for riding astride, busied themselves 
with their horses, and prepared the bundles 
which were to be strapped to the saddles. 
We were all ready, when we missed the cook. 
“ Hing! Isay, Ah Hing! ” shouted everybody; 
and presently the placid Chinaman came up 
from the cellar, carefully holding in both hands 
a wide-mouthed, uncovered jar containing 
some sloppy substance which spilled a little 
at every step. “Come, Hing! it’s time to go. 
Where is your baggage ?” 

“Where my baggage ? This my baggage.” 

“No, no; I mean your clothes.” 

“ My clothes, I give him my brother. Got 
no baggage only this.” 

“ Why, you can’t take that up the mountain. 
What is it?” 

“This yeast; oh, I make yeast. Bakin’ 
powder no good; no make good blead. I 
make yeast, make blead. No blead, all same, 
no eat. Oh, I make heap good blead.” And 
then he added, addressing himself to the lady 




















with a childlike smile, a bow, and an impres- 
sive wave of the hand, “ Damn good blead.” 

It almost broke his heart to give up the 
jar; but he saved a bottleful of the precious 
leaven, and mounted with it to the top of 
the luggage, where I believe that not more 
than half was spilled on the mattresses during 
the journey to the first camp. And so our 
merry party, with much cheering, and with 
handkerchiefs waving from windows and door- 
ways, rode out of the village. 

But I have forgotten the cow! When we 
first spoke of taking a cow into a mountain 
camp, people thought we were joking. Then 
they came to the conclusion that we were 
rather “ too fresh” for California. But we saw 
no reason why a cow could not go where a 
horse could go; and Soper, being consulted, 
gave the plan his entire approval. The hand- 
some and amiable little Jersey which we there- 
upon chartered for the expedition proved one 
of the most valuable members of the company, 
and gave us no serious trouble. Two or three 
times, indeed, she slipped away, and started for 
home with uncommon energy, like a cow that 
knew her own mind; but the very clearness 
of her purpose made it easy to find her, for 
she kept in the trail, and, though she traveled 
fast, we always caught her after a moderate 
chase. If she had reached Nordhoff, I do not 
know whether we should have cared about 
reclaiming her at the cost of facing the hilari- 
ous villagers. 

We cantered across the upland, through 
fields of grain which brushed the horses’ shoul- 
ders; we threaded a live-oak wood, where all 
the ground under the trees was dotted with 
brilliant flowers; and when we reached the 
wall of mountain which bounds the valley on 
the north, we found ourselves at the mouth 
of a rough and burning ravine called the Mati- 
lija Cafion, strewn with bowlders, faced by bare 
rocks or thinly clad hills, and populous with 
horned toads, rattlesnakes, and other inter- 
esting reptiles. This was the forbidding gate- 
way to the picturesque region we had chosen 
for our camp. A rapid brook runs down the 
caiion, shrinking into the deserted bed of what 
must once have been a broad river, and here 
and there the gravel spreads far over the deso- 
late bottom. But soon after entering the ravine, 
the eye is relieved by patches of wood and ver- 
dure which at short intervals break in upon 
the sand. The rocks, taking imposing and fan- 
tastic forms, nearly close upon the trail, which 
crosses the stream repeatedly, as it is crowded 
from each steep bank in turn. Even the rudest 
stretches of the Matilija are famous for their 
flowers. The glory of the meadows and barley- 
fields, of which all travelers in this gorgeous 
State have said so much, was fading when 
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we began our journey, but in the Matilija the 
blossoms linger later and attain a richer color 
and an ampler size than in the open country. 

The brush was all in full flower as we rode 
past; a wilderness of sage burdened the air 
with perfume; many of the slopes were vast 
masses of blue and yellow bloom ; and myriads 
of bees so filled the valley with noise and ex- 
citement that I could only think of the Matilija 
as a great honey-factory. The wagon-track, in 
fact, was made forthe convenience of a few bee- 
ranches set up here in the midst of the chap- 
arral (one of them belongs to our guide), and 
at the bars of the last of these rude inclosures 
the mark of wheels comes to an abrupt end. 

We made our first halt near the head of the 
Matilija, where a flat basin among the hills, 
with a grassy bottom fringed by sycamores 
and willows, a thicket of alder on the banks 
of the stream, and a profusion of flowers at 
every turn, made a tempting spot for the pitch- 
ing of our camp. We turned the horses loose, 
and while the lady and the cook prepared our 
first meal, the rest of us unloaded the wag- 
on and opened bales and boxes. We estab- 
lished the Chinaman in a commodious kitchen, 
consisting of a willow-tree, a sheet-iron stove, 
and an open fire for the kettle; and pres- 
ently we were seated on the ground disposing 
of a miscellaneous picnic lunch, to which ex- 
ercise and exhilaration contributed great ap- 
petites. We had a merry and busy afternoon, 
setting up our tents on the edge of the wood; 
building a dinner-table (for which we brought 
the top in short sections of light half-inch red- 
wood), and spreading an awning over it; cut- 
ting branches for our beds; making rustic 
shelves around the trunks of trees; and ar- 
ranging ourstores. A late dinner of steak and 
potatoes closed the day, and we went to bed 
tired and happy. 

We spent two weeks in this pleasant camp ; 
and how short and delightful were the days! 
There was no worry about weather, for be- 
tween May and November no rain ever falls 
in this region; and although the sea fogs 
sometimes reached us at night, the days were 
always bright, the heat was moderate, and 
we were high enough above the ocean-level— 
one thousand eight hundred feet—to catch 
fresh breezes that were not felt in the val- 
leys below us. A cold spring tumbled into 
the brook a few rods from our tents. In 
mid-stream was a shady island of smooth 
gravel, where the gentlemen spread their 
rugs in the afternoon, smoked, and read 
novels; and there was a clean, deep pool in 
which they bathed. Fishing was the princi- 
pal sport, for the Matilija abounds with trout. 
Every morning before light two or three of 
our party crawled from their couches, took a 
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slice of bread and a draught of milk at the 
willow-tree which we called the pantry, and 
were ready at the first glimmer of dawn to 
whip the stream. Every evening after dinner 
they took their rods again and fished as long 
as they could see. Sometimes they made all- 
night excursions to the upper waters of the 
Matilija in the mountains, and followed them 
down to the camp. There was a flavor of ad- 
venture in these expeditions into the dark and 
lonely woods, with the suppers of bacon and 
freshly caught trout, and the late lingering 
over the camp-fire coffee ; but the fishing was 
quite as good near home. ‘The Dolly Varden 
trout, which is caught in these California 
brooks, is named from the brilliant and varied 
colors of its sides and belly. Certainly it is 
gayly and coquettishly adorned ; but it does 
not excel the exquisite speckled trout of our 
own waters either in beauty or in flavor, nor 
will it rank very high as a game fish. No 
special art is needed to take it; worms, flies, 
grasshoppers, bits of bread or of meat,— it 
swallows them all with undiscriminating ap- 
petite. If it has any preference in the matter 
of diet, it is for the eyes of its own compan- 
ions. When other bait ceased to allure, we 
used to put a trout’s eye on the hook, and the 
sport revived. I think that with a few acci- 
dental exceptions we had trout at every meal 
as long as we remained in this camp. Farther 
up we afterward found still finer fishing. 
There was a spot on the left fork of the Ma- 
tiliia where the doctor and the Chinaman, 
resting a day on the march to the mountain, 
hooked trout almost as fast as they could throw 
their lines. Here Ah Hing performed his 
great exploit of catching forty-eight fish with 
one worm, which has always seemed to me 
the most remarkable illustration of Chinese 
thrift in my experience. There is no doubt 
about the fact; no worms are found in the 
arid valley, and as our supply, brought from 
Soper’s ranch, was small, the doctor put Ah 
Hing on an allowance of three, two of which 
he afterward returned. 

Venison was scarce at our first camp, and 
although the guide and two or three of the 
most earnest of the party made long marches 
and spent watchful nights on the mountains, 
they saw only one deer, and him they did not 
kill. The deer-hunting was to come later. 
There was other game, however, in plenty. 
Wild pigeons abounded; and the beautiful 
crested valley quail—a much handsomer bird 
than our eastern bob-white, but not such good 
eating — could be got with very little trouble. 
We had no dogs, but we seldom lost a bird, 
and our larder, a convenient branch over- 
hanging the pantry-shelves, rarely lacked the 
materials for a pie. Nobody seemed to make 


a business of gunning. It was the recreation 
of odd moments — I was going to say of idle 
moments, but we were always idle in those 
happy halcyon days. When a man was tired 
of his pipe and his novel, he strolled into the 
grove or up the cajion, and came back pres- 
ently with a good bag. Even the cook took 
his share in this easy sport; but to him, un- 
like the others, the enterprise was one of wild 
excitement. He crept after birds with the 
stealthy tread of a cat. He never risked a 
long shot, and never was quick enough to 
fire both barrels, but his luck upon the whole 
was very fair, and when he returned the hills 
echoed with his exultant cry, “ Ho, I catchum 
pigeon —t’ree, four pigeon!” He brought in 
rabbits also, for the stewing of which he had 
a great knack ; and we recognized the shout, 
“ Ho, I catchum labbit!” as the prelude to a 
savory dinner. 

Guides and ranchmen and hunters told us 
stories about bears in the neighboring hills— 
not very near us, for bears are like chills and 
fever: they never have them just here, but only 
on the other side of the valley ; yet there was 
an element of the grotesque as well as the 
marvelous about these tales which disposed 
us to skepticism, and eventhe lady slept secure. 
There was a hunting party on one of the forks 
of the Matilija, in whose camp one of our 
fishermen had been hospitably entertained at 
breakfast, and on the march to the mountain 
we met these men going home. They had the 
skins of a black bear and two cubs: they 
shot a cub by accident, and this led to a 
difficulty with the rest of the family. But our 
guide, who hardly felt that anything less than 
a grizzly ought to be called a bear, treated 
the adventure with contempt. He rode on in 
silence for some time, and then he gave a 
shert, scornful laugh. “ I don’t call that any 
kind of bear-shooting. Slack bears!” Fur- 
ther back in the mountains we talked with a 
French lad who was tending sheep. He had 
built his bed eight feet above the ground, with 
the foot of it resting against a tree, which 
served him for stairs, and he told us that he 
did this on account of “ the bears.” 

“ Bears ? What kind of bears?” 

“ I don’t know how you call them in Eng- 
lish; they are about so long” — indicating 
three inches. We never found out what he 
meant. 

When the forage began to fail we broke 
camp and entered upon the difficult part of 
our march. We had come to the end of the 
road, and the mountain trail which lay before 
us was so rough, so steep, so crooked, and so 
much overgrown that the pack-horses had to 
be loaded with extreme care, lest a too prom- 
inent pot or projecting broom-handle, catch- 
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ing in the brush or striking a rock, should 
throw them from the insecure path. When the 
last of us, after an early breakfast, rode out 
of the dismantled camp, we looked back with 
a sentimental regret upon the shady thicket, 
the acres of flowers, and the rustic chairs and 
tables left as relics of the occupation. We 
should have been melancholy indeed if we 
had known that the spot would never look 
beautiful to us again. When we returned at the 
end of summer, the hills above it had been 
swept by fire, the axe had been laid to the 
trees, and an adventurous ranchman was clear- 
ing the land for pasture. 

A little way above the camp the Matilija 
Canon splits into three narrow ravines, each 
traversed by a fork of the stream, and each shut 
in by high mountains. Our route lay up the 
pass on our right hand, and after we had twice 
forded the water we turned sharply at the foot 
of a projecting height, and began to ascend. 
We twisted and doubled so often around spurs 
of the range that we soon lost the points of 
the compass. The trail kept close to the brook 
(when it was not actually in the brook), and 
indeed there was no room for it elsewhere. 
We threaded defiles, we crept through dense 
copses, we bent low over the horses’ necks to 
penetrate stretches of wood, we forced our 
way through the bush by main strength and 
left rags fluttering on the thorns; now and 
then we crossed a broad, flower-spangled 
basin, or trod a treacherous path on the sandy 
flanks of a mountain amphitheater. Grandeur 
of outline, splendor of color, and variety of 
character are the distinctive charms of the 
California hill-country, and in this entranc- 
ing journey we had a rapid succession of pic- 
tures not less remarkable for their contrasts 
than for their beauty. The ascent was steady 
and rapid, and whenever we came to a clear 
height we looked back in surprise at the 
cahon below. Sometimes a magnificent vista 
of blue mountains and broad valleys suddenly 
opened before us, fading in a hazy and mys- 
terious distance; and when we reached the 
crest of the divide which separates the head- 
streams of the Sespe and Ventura rivers, we 
turned and saw beyond the mountains the 
Pacific Ocean like a pale mist. The journey 
was principally a scramble, and the lady had 
ample reason to applaud the sagacious guide 
who advised her to use a man’s saddle; a 
side-saddle would certainly have brought her 
to grief. The last stage of the ascent of the 
divide — an unnamed portion of the Santa 
Ynez range —was a terrible climb of about 
two thousand feet through stunted shrubs. 
We had hardly breathing-time on the narrow 
top before we plunged into a dark pine wood, 
and began an equally deep but more gradual 
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descent. The gloom of the forest was intensi- 
fied by the blackened remains of burnt trees. 
Nearly half the timber had been: scarred by 
fire, and much of it killed. Mighty trunks, six 
feet in diameter, lay stretched along the ground. 
Here and there the fires were still smol- 
dering. Looking forward we sometimes saw 
sunlight on the foliage in the distance far 
below, but our somber path through the black 
valley was like one of those weird scenes be- 
loved by Doré, in which dense shadow lies 
under towering, gigantic branches. At the 
foot of the ravine we issued into a broad, 
hot, sandy valley, overgrown with tall grasses ; 
and in front of us, parallel with the range we 
had just crossed, stretched the long ridge of 
Pine Mountain, upon which we were to pitch 
our final camp. After we had crossed the val- 
ley we had a hard climb of three or four 
hours, first through a narrow gorge, and then 
along the crests of the outlying ridges; and at 
last, in the heat of the afternoon, we reached 
the grateful shade of the pine-covered sum- 
mit, and rode in a beautiful open wood, free 
from undergrowth, where the eye lost itself in 
innumerable charming vistas beneath the lofty 
boughs. 

We spent a week on the road from our first 
camp to the mountain. Once we set up our 
tabernacle in a group of bay-trees, and made 
our beds of the fragrant branches. Again we 
halted in a copse by the Sespe River, where 
we caught trout of prodigious fatness, and 
refreshed our horses in a succulent pasture, 
while Soper went back to Nordhoff for sup- 
plies. We did not pitch our tents during 
these wayside stops; we spread our blankets 
under the trees, and reduced the art of living to 
its simplest elements, so that the packs should 
not be disturbed more than was necessary. 
Even after we reached the mountain, it was 
ten days before we resumed the luxurious 
habits of our camp in the Matilija. We went 
first to a deep and narrow glen on the south 
face of the mountain, where a beautiful spring 
of water issued from a cave ; but this spot had 
no recommendation as a camping-place ex- 
cept the water, and we presently settled our- 
selves on the summit. Here we had incessant 
breezes, abundant shade, space, variety, ver 
dure, forage, and a superb outlook over val- 
leys and mountain ranges, with the sea and 
its islands in the distance. But, alas, we had 
no water; that had to be brought from the 
glen, about a mile distant, the trail compris- 
ing a breakneck ascent of five hundred feet 
which was much worse than anything we had 
passed on the journey. If we had realized the 
full extent of the water difficulty before start- 
ing, we should have directed our expedition 
elsewhere ; and indeed I must confess that in 
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many respects Pine Mountain, as a camping- 
place, is open to objections. I will not re- 
hearse them all, for 1 am more concerned to 
show how one can live comfortably in camp 
than where one can so live. Having deter- 
mined to pack water from the spring to the 
summit, we obtained four square tin honey- 
cans, each holding five gallons; they were 
furnished with screw-tops, and were set in 
two oblong wooden boxes, to which cords 
were attached for lashing them to a pack- 
saddle. A horse-load was thus twenty gallons, 
weighing, with the boxes, nearly two hundred 
pounds, and we used, with great economy, 
three loads in two days. Getting water over 
that nearly impossible trail was hard work for 
both man and horse, and it made a dreadful 
inroad upon the day, especially when it hap- 
pened, as it often did, that the horses could 
not be found when they were wanted. The 
horses ran loose all over the mountain-top, and 
though they often wandered far, they never 
went down into the valley, or let more than a 
day pass without paying us a friendly visit. 

Soper got the water-vessels for us the first 
time he went down for supplies, and as soon 
as they arrived we moved our camp. The spot 
we chose was a gentle slope looking toward 
the south, well-shaded by an open growth of 
huge white pines, quite clear of brush, and 
reaching in front to the edge of the mountain, 
while in the rear “ big bunches of rock,” as 
our guide called them, divided it from a 
beautiful little depression in the very crest of 
the ridge, and from the denser growth of tim- 
ber which extended thence down the northern 
slopes to the foot of the range. The parallel 
ridges in this part of the country, running 
east and west, are thickly wooded on their 
north face, and treeless on the south. From 
our mountain-top we could look both ways. 
I never got used to the startling change in 
the effect of the landscape produced by merely 
turning around. But in one respect it was all 
alike: neither on the side of the dark-green 
forest nor in the melancholy quarter of bare 
red hills and sandy wastes was there a sign 
of human life—not a house, nor a fence, nor 
a road, nor a tilled field. 

In the midst of our grove we set up a capa- 
cious table, which not only served us for meals 
but marked a place for social gatherings. We 
leveled a broad platform, raised a stout awn- 
ing-frame, made benches of split logs, and 
built on the north, or windward side, a thick 
screen of wattled hemlock branches, which 
we hung with sundry housekeeping articles, 
and decorated, after a while, with deer-skins 
and other trophies of the chase. At one side 
was suspended a vessel of drinking-water ; at 
the other was a little covered fire-place, with 


a flue running so far back into the hillside 
that the smoke would not annoy us. Here 
we made the coffee and kept the dishes hot, 
while Ah Hing held undisturbed possession 
of the kitchen. ‘That department was about 
two rods distant, in a clump of fine trees, 
and was nearly surrounded by a wind-screen 
of hemlock boughs and odd pieces of canvas. 
With poles, and lengths of split pine, and a 
few empty boxes, the cook made a dresser 
and a set of shelves. We had an excellent 
stove of sheet-iron, highly effective and easily 
transported. It was about three feet long, 
eighteen inches high, and eighteen inches 
wide; it had no bottom, no legs, nothing that 
would break; the pipe telescoped and went 
inside; the weight of the whole was eight 
pounds, and the shape was convenient for 
packing. On the march we turned the stove 
upside down and filled it with saucepans and 
the camp library, this collection of books com- 
prising a large supply of portable literature in 
the Franklin Square series and similar publi- 
cations. As an appendix to the stove, we had 
a deep sheet-iron roasting-pan, with a tight 
cover; a Dutch-oven served for baking bread 
and pies, and there was a huge open fire- 
place, backed with stone, before which we 
hung haunches of venison too big for the 
roaster. We built a substantial meat-safe, with 
sides and top of mosquito-netting. Shelves 
around the trunks of trees held our other stores, 
and a close cupboard, fastened to the trunk 
of a tall pine, answered for a dairy. As it 
never rained, and insects were not trouble- 
some, our groceries needed no protection 
except from the sun and the dust. 

In our sleeping arrangements there was a 
great deal of diversity. The different members 
of the party placed their beds far enough from 
one another and from the common center to 
secure a reasonable degree of privacy, and 
sought, moreover, the protection of masses of 
rock or groups of trees. We all lay in the 
open air—all except the Chinaman, who 
would have his A tent, even on the march, 
being persuaded that it was a necessary and 
sovereign safeguard against bears and snakes. 
Some spread pine boughs on the ground and 
put a blanket over them; others built rustic 
bedsteads. The lady and her husband had 
light wool mattresses, not more than two 
inches thick, and so flexible that they were 
easily rolled up for transportation on horse- 
back. These, placed upon branches of white 
pine and close top layers of hemlock twigs, 
carefully set with the cut ends down, made 
soft, springy, and luxurious beds. Several of us 
brought sacking to make cots, but the experi- 
ment, which we tried only in the first camp,was 
not successful—the cot-frames broke down, 
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or the canvas sagged too much; thie pine branch- 
es were both simpler and more comfortable. 
Whether it is better to sleep on the ground or 
ona bedstead is a disputed point. Experienced 
friends gave me contradictory advice. Assum- 
ing that you lie out-of-doors (for that is by far 
the pleasanter plan in adry climate), you will 
need, if you build a raised bedstead, at least 
one thick blanket under you, and perhaps two, 
Even a light mattress will not be a sufficient 
protection unless you are in a spot much better 
sheltered from the wind than the top of Pine 
Mountain. But, while the ground is undoubt- 
edly warmer than a bedstead, it is,on the other 
hand, very dirty. On such a couch the bed 
ding soon becomes filled with dust and dead 
leaves and miscellaneous refuse, and you will 
be fortunate if the vagrant breezes do not de- 
posit much of their burden in your face while 
you sleep. 

A tent is unnecessary in a climate like that 
of the California summer, but it is a great con- 
venience. There were two wall-tents in our 
camp, each about ten by twelve feet. F 
used his only fora wind-screen after we reached 
the mountains. The other was occupied by 
the lady and her husband as a dressing-room, 
their beds being placed just outside the open 
door. ‘They had a floor-covering of striped 
canvas, pulled tight and tied to the tent-pegs, 
and under this they spread a thick layer of 
pine-needles. This gave them the first of all 
VoL. XXXIII.— 94. 
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luxuries in camp lite —a clean place for the 
toilet. The greatest affliction of this savage 
existence is dirt, and the greatest comfort 1s a 
basin of water. Of course when there isa lady in 
the party, shelter of some sort is indispensable, 
however fine the weather. Huts can be built 
of boughs, but to build them properly takes a 
great while, and for some days after first going 
into camp everybody is busy with work which 
needs instant attention. Bough huts,moreover, 
are but a poor protection from the wind and 
the dust, and in a mountain country both these 
visitations are apt to be troublesome. With a 
tent you can at least be sure of a tolerably tidy 
retreat, and it is surprising how easily it is car* 
ried. ‘Tent-poles we cut in the woods as we 
wanted them. 

Our party hunted in moderation. Two of 
them took to the woods for the benefit of their 
health,and those who were better ableto carry 
a gun did not depend upon shooting for their 
daily amusement. ‘They read, they sketched, 
they strolled about the mountain in search of 
the pi turesque, they made excursions on horse- 
back to various parts of the long ridge and to 
the valley below, they lounged and chatted in 
the shade. The ordinary work of the camp 
and the construction of chairs, tables, wash- 
stands, and innumerable little conveniences 
gave everybody some occupation. We had a 
few carpenter’s tools, and they were never out 


of use. We breakfasted at seven, lunched at 
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twelve, and dined at six; and when we left the 
dinner-table we gathered around a large fire 
in the midst of the camp, and listened to the 
guide’s stories until drowsiness overtook us. 
Soper, having business of his own on hand, 
left us as soon as we reached the mountain-top, 
but he sent an excellent man in his place. ‘The 
new guide was a very quiet and soft-voiced 
person, who said “ sir” when he spoke to us, 
while Soper always addressed us as “ you fel- 
lows.” We never decided which was the bet 

ter guide or the pleasanter companion. Soper 
was from New Hampshire. He had been a 
cavalryman in the United States army, and 
after practicing a variety of handicrafts had 
now turned bee-keeper. Harvey was an Eng- 
lish sailor. He had served for many years as 
carpenter in the royal navy ; what wave of for- 
tune threw him on the California coast I never 


learned ; but having found his footing there he 
took to the mountains with an enthusiastic 
love, and became an expert hunter and wood 

man, He wasan indefatigable walker, a good 
shot, a model of industry, an excellent cook, 
and,as might be expected of a ship’s carpenter, 
a handy man at almost everything. At the 
evening fire he sat on the ground, a little back 
from the circle, smoking a pipe and intermin- 
gling sporting reminiscences with stories of his 
life at sea, as if in some odd way “The Pilot” 
and “ ‘The Pathfinder” had got mixed up like 
the babies in “ Pinafore.” I liked best his tales 
of the forecastle. ‘They were not at all excit 

ing; they were novels of character and man 

ners ratherthan of incident, abounding in“ says 
I” and “ says he,” and running on indefinitely 
with a placid and soothing movement which 
disposed us to peace and content. At the end 
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Harvey always laughed gently, and we followed 
him ; but I do not think that he expected this 
tribute. I dare say that the art of telling stories 
like these is only acquired on long voyages. 
Sometimes an element of drollery in the tales, 
which we missed while we stared at the fire in 
thesleepy evening, came to us the next day with 
a newrelish. I remember in particular along 
and minutely detailed story about a meat-pie, 
which we heard with serene composure in the 
course of a protracted sitting. ‘Thirty-six hours 
afterwards I began to think it funny, With 
some hesitation I asked my companions if 
they also found it funny. ‘The idea was new 
to them, but upon reflection they agreed with 
me. It has seemed funny ever since ; but only 
a sailor could tell it with effect. 

When we first went to the mountain 
meant tosend Harvey to Nordhoff every week 
or so for supplies and the mail. But this 
journey would have taken three days, and we 
found that he could not be spared. A young 
man who worked for Soper at the bee-ranch 
was therefore engaged to come up every Sat- 
urday, riding one of Soper’s horses and lead 
ing another loaded. ‘The arrival of Brown, 
late in the evening, was the chief excitement 
of our life. The lantern was brought out, flar- 
ing candles appeared on the table, and we sur- 
rounded the old white pack-horse, Blanco, to 
examine the sacks and bundles heaped upon 
his weary back. The raw-hide bags which 
hung from the pack-tree were filled with par- 
cels of tea, coffee, sugar, small groceries, 
powder, shot, nails, flour, and meal, a can of 


we 
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honey, a ham, a pail of fresh butter, two or 
three pecks of potatoes, onions, and whatever 
young vegetables could be got, and on the 
load were a few live fowls in a sack, a box of 


eggs, a box of apricots, pears, and apples, and 
a plethoric mail-bag. ‘The carrier spent Sun 
day in camp, and early Monday morning he 
started on his return with our letters, and 
orders on the Nordhoft shop keeper for the 
next week, and sometimes presents of venison 
for our friends. We had a few canned meats 
for emergencies, but we made little use of 
any of them, except corned beef, which, with 
the addition of potatoes and onions, furnished 
a palatable hash. Nor had we need to try 
our digestions with the coarse bacon which 
is sold in this part of the country, though we 
larded our venison with it, and fried it with 
deer’s liver, and now and then for a change 
served it with eggs. We lived almost entirely 
upon fresh carefully and even 
daintily cooked. was so abundant 
on the mountain that we were never with- 
out it. Our hunters, after the first day or two, 
which they spent in learning the haunts of the 
game, never went after deer without killing 
at least one. At the foot of the mountain 
were shepherds who sold us lamb and mutton. 
About once a week some of our party saddled 
their horses to go marketing ; they returned 
after five or six hours with a whole sheep, the 
price of which, skinned and dressed, was three 
dollars, without regard to age or weight. In 
the dry air of the mountain mutton would keep 
five or six days and venison longer. We tried 
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getting beef from 
Nordhoff, but this ex- 
periment was a fail 
ure. After all, we had 
variety enough with 
out it. We learned 
to serve venison in 
sO many ways that 
we never got tired 
of it, and though it 
is but a dry meat by 
nature, there Is an art 
of giving it juices. It 
was set before us in 
the form of steaks 
from the leg, chops 
from the loin, bread- 
ed cutlets from the «. 
shoulder, stews with 
potatoes and ham, 
haunches roasted be- 
fore an open fire, 
haunches stuffed with 
minced vegetables 
(not forgetting on- 
ions), smoking and 
well-seasoned pies, and, best shape ofall, brown 
and tender saddles, I am sure that nobody can 
roastahaunch betterthan Harvey. Itwasaday 
of grand ceremony when, some majestic buck 
being ready for the fire, our woodland sailor 
took command of the kitchen. He made sure 
that the flesh was in prime condition ; he col 
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lected dry oak fuel, which would give live 
coals without smoke; he larded the haunch 
well; he hung it by a twisted string ; he basted 
it judiciously as it revolved; he made a good 
gravy for it; and he served it hot, with cur- 
rant jelly. Then he crowned the feast with his 
greatest triumph, a plum-duff; and, lest that 
mighty marine pudding should dis- 
agree with us, he brought to the 
camp-fire, when night had fallen, 
a kettle of boiling water, and the 
sugar, and a certain bottle intended 
for snake bites and other extraordi- 
nary emergencies. 

“ Roughing it,” in our case, cer- 
tainly involved no sacrifice of the 
pleasures of the table. The cow 
put us in the way of many pud- 
dings and other pleasant desserts, 
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and of various cakes and biscuits. Ah Hing 
was not unduly confident when he boasted of 
his “heap good blead,” and the artist was an 
adept in the mysteries of flap-jacks. Here is 
a bill of fare for a day in July, which may 
pass as a sample of our table: 

Breakfast : Oatmeal porridge and cream ; 
deer’s liver and bacon; broiled kidneys; hot 
biscuit ; coffee and tea 

Luncheon; Lamb chops; 
honey and cream. 

Dinner: Soup; haunch of venison; mashed 
potatoes ; pudding 

Crockery and glass being out of the ques- 
tion in a mountain camp, our table service 
was composed of “ ag- 
ate ware,” a very ser- 
viceable kind of enam- 
eled iron, which is far 
preferable to tin for 
such expeditions, being 
pleasanter to use, easier 
tokeep clean, znd proof 
against rough handling 
which would knock tin 
out of shape. It is not 
very cheap, plates cost- 
ing us twenty-five cents 
apiece and cups thirty 
cents, but when the 
summer was Over, every 
article was as good as 
new, and was readily 
sold. Tin answered 
well enough for meat- 
dishes, and we got a 
decent quality of tin 
spoons and forks for a 
few cents each. Upon 
the whole our table 
was neat, comfortable, 
and attractive. 

Hunting on_ the 
mountain was not with- 
out the exciting uncer- 
tainty which is essential 
to good sport, but the 
difficulty was less in 
shooting the game than 
in recovering it after 
it had been shot. We had no dogs, and the 
deer always run after being hit, sometimes 
getting over a surprising extent of difficult 
ground with a bullet in a vital part. One of 
Harvey’s earliest experiences with us was the 
loss of a fine buck under circumstances which 
always puzzled him. He started a buck and 
a doe on the north flank of the mountain, and 
hit them both. The doe was easily secured, 
but the buck, though badly wounded, sprang 
down the slope and was soon out of sight. 
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Harvey traced it for some distance. The trail 
was marked not only by a profusion of blood 
but by fragments of bone. Suddenly the blood, 
the foot-prints, and every other sign disap- 
peared as completely as if the animal had 
been snatched up into the air. A long search, 
resumed later in the day with the help of a 
companion, led to no result. The mystery 
never was solved. Below the spot where the 
trail ceased there was a precipitous descent, 
too far, one would think, to have been reached 
by a wounded deer in a single leap; and yet 
the only conceivable explanation of the disap 
pearance is that the animal did go over it in 
one bound. A man could notclimb down the 
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rocks, and as any détour to reach the bottom 
must have been very long and arduous, the 
quest was abandoned, 

An adventure which befell the artist was 
still more annoying. It had long been his 
ambition to secure a pair of large branching 
antlers, and one day he started just the sort 
of buck he had been looking for. The spot 
was a difficult slope on the south face of the 
mountain, and the hunter, having dismounted 
and tied his horse to a tree, was proceeding 
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on foot. (I should explain that our sportsmen 
always rode as far as they could, not only to 
save the fatigue of a long tramp, but because 


they needed horses to bring home the booty.) 
The buck fell at the first shot, and lay as if 
dead some distance down the rocks. ‘Think- 
ing that it would be all that he could do to 
shoulder the venison, M turned back to 
leave his rifle near the horse before he went 
after the game. He had gone about half-way 
down the hill, when to his consternation the 
buck sprang up and plunged into a thicket. 
Then he had to climb back for the rifle before 
he could pursue; and although he tracked 
the deer through brush and ravines for two or 
three hours, he never got another shot at it. 
On the way home he secured a doe, but this 
did not console him for the loss of the largest 
buck any of us had seen on the mountain, 

“T tell you,” said Harvey, “ don’t you ever 
go near a dead deer without your rifle. I’ve 
been caught that way. I shot a big fellow once, 
and he tumbled right over with his legs out stiff, 
and never stirred till I whipped out my knife 
and went to cut him open. ‘Then he just gave 
a big jump, and was off before I hardly knew 
what had happened. But I got him, though, 
afterwards.” 

We saw little game on the mountain except 
venison. A few gray squirrels were shot, and 
there was a legend of a jack-rabbit which at 
rare intervals flashed upon the sight of men 
who happened to be out without a gun. In 
the course of time this elusive creature ac- 
quired a reputation like that of the sea-ser- 
pent. Reports of its size grew more and more 
startling. Once in a while somebody who had 
been roaming at sunrise would come to break- 
fast with the remark, “I saw the jack-rabbit 
this morning,” in the tone of a visitor in a 
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haunted house reporting, “I saw the ghost 
last night.” Expeditions often went out for 
the express purpose of shooting that one rab- 
bit. Ah Hing hunted for him with especial 
zeal. But nobody with a gun ever saw him. 
Some called him a phantom; others thought 
him a myth. At last, at the end of summer, 
when we had broken camp and were going 
home, there appeared to all of us, in a patch 
of brush close to the trail, a mighty pair of 
ears, and presently the jack-rabbit ran slowly 
across our path. He stopped to look, as our 
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the neighborhood. One day the artist, com- 
ing in from a deer hunt, discovered a moun- 
tain grouse in a tree, and brought it down 
with his rifle. It reached the ground in half 
a dozen pieces, and he had to bind up the 
fragments before he could carry it home. It 
was a hoary and solemn bird, and it seemed 
a sort of sacrilege to kill a venerable recluse 
which had probably looked down from its 
solitude upon a long succession of camping 
parties. When we proceeded to eat it, we all 
agreed that it was a pity it had been shot. 
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train wound down the hill, and when he was 
sure that we were really going he turned con- 
temptuously, kicked a little sand at us, and 
went up the mountain. 

Pigeons were very scarce at the summit. 
Quail sometimes appeared there, but all those 
that we saw had young broods, and we would 
not molest them. There is a bird called the 
mountain grouse which can be found on Pine 
Mountain by those who will look for it; but 
owing to its color, which is nearly that of the 
bark of the pine, and to its habit of perching 
on high branches close to the trunk, it is not 
easily seen except by an expert. On the very 
last day of our camp we found a haunt of 
these birds, a bare sandy place among bushes, 
where their foot-prints were as thick as the 
tracks in a poultry-yard. The wild-cats had 
found it too, for their trails were distinct in 


There were fires in the valleys and cafions 
below us all summer, and the mountain itself 
in former years had been so often in flames 
that there was hardly a tree on it unscorched 
The authors of this annual crime, which must 
seriously affect the scanty water-supply of arid 
southern California, are herders who drive 
thousands of sheep over the government wild 
lands, and, when they have stripped a region, 
put the torch to the brush, to improve the 
pasturage for the next season. From the 
brush the fire spreads to the woods, ‘There is 
nothing to stop it, and nobody but the dis 
gusted tourist cares. ‘There had been a fire 
burning at the north foot of the mountain 
for some days, which we watched with un- 
easiness, for the prevailing winds were from 
that quarter. ‘The pine forest on that side 
covered the whole slope. As soon as the 
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flames got among the trees, destruction seemed 
to be sweeping upon us. It was a terrible but 
fascinating spectacle, standing on the edge of 
the ridge, and sheltering ourselves as well as 
we could behind masses of rock from the heat 
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ous to know what comforts and what neces- 
sary outfit we carried on horseback through 
woods and thickets and ravines to this solitary 
mountain height, and how much the expedition 
cost. When we formed The Pine Mountain 
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and the dense resinous smoke, to look down 
by night into the burning wood, and watch 
the fall of blazing pines and the steady ad- 
vance of the conflagration, a line of fire two 
or three miles long roaring and crashing 
straight toward our camp. It was impossible 
to check it on the slope. We watched for two 
days. ‘Then the flames reached the top, hardly 
a quarter of a mile behind our tents. The 
timber there, however, was open enough to 
give us a chance to fight the flames by dig- 
ging a trench and kindling a contrary fire ; the 
wind providentially shifted a little, and after 
a laborious and anxious night the danger 
passed on one side. We had brought in our 
horses and made every preparation for flight. 
Our lives were in no great peril, for the trail 
remained free, but we came near losing all 
our goods, and we narrowly escaped being 
cut off from our only spring of water. The 
mountain burned all the rest of the summer, 
and a fresh fire was started by the shepherds 
on the south side the day we left. 

And now perhaps my readers will be curi- 


Camping Company, we agreed that each 
member should please himself as to his per- 
sonal outfit, — tent, bedding, horse, etc.,— and 
that everything for common use should be paid 
for by the treasurer out of a common fund. 
Ihree of the party had their own horses; 
two horses were hired at $12.50 a month each ; 
and the use of two more was included in our 
contract with Soper. There was the greatest 
variety in the views of the company as to per- 
sonal baggage. One or two were satisfied with 
a pair of blankets, a quilted comforter costing 
about $3, and a canvas bag for a few clothes 
and toilet articles. The price of such an outfit 
probably did not exceed $12. At the other 
extreme was the establishment of the lady and 
her husband. ‘They carried a tent which cost 
$15 and was sold at the end of the season 
for $10; three pairs of blankets, worth $8 a 
pair; two mattresses, costing $8.75 each; two 
small pillows ; two camp-chairs ; a tin basin; a 
paper pail; and canvas bags containing achange 
of clothing. The blankets, mattresses, and some 
other articles were sold afterwards at half price. 
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FAREWELL 


The total first cost of this equipment, includ- 
ing a few miscellaneous things which I have not 
enumerated, was $72, and the amount realized 
from the sale of portions of it was $32, leav 
ing a net cost of $40 for two persons. This, 
of course, did not include clothing: for the 
most part we wore what old things we had, 
using flannel altogether for under-garments, 
and carrying only one change, as washing 
could always be done in camp. 

rhe general outfit comprised kitchen and 

Vor. XXXIIL—o9s5. 





MOUNTAIN 


table utensils, tools, et 
were the following: 


Cost 
Stove $3.00 
Roaster 2.00 


Dutch-oven (borrowed) 


Kettle 1.50 
Three Luc in 1.35 
Broiler 50 
Frying-pan 50 
Pans and pail 2.75 
Other kitchen utensils 4.60 
Six knives and forks. 2.63 


. The principal articles 


I'welve spoon $ .55 
Nine agate plate 2.25 
Six agate cups 1.80 
Agate pitcher 1.00 
Powel and napkin 3.70 
Water-vessels 2.50 
lools, nails,rope,etc. 5.16 
Miscellaneou 13.34 

$52.13 
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From the sale of this property we obtained 
$20, leaving a net cost of $32.13, to be divided 
among five people. 

Our current supplies included, as the reader 
will have inferred from the preceding pages, 
nearly all the ordinary family groceries and a 
great many table luxuries also. Besides sub 
stantial provisions, such as flour, meal, sugar, 
coffee, tea, ham, bacon, etc., we had plentiful 
supplies of olives, jellies, sauces, raisins, sago, 
tapioca, corn-starch, cheese, dried fruits, ex 
cellent fresh butter, honey, fresh eggs, fresh 
fruit, and vegetables. Our meat bill covered 
little except sheep, of which we ate five in the 
course of the season. For the hire of the cow 
we paid $10 a month. At first she found 
ample pasturage, but after we went up the 
mountain we gave her about a dollar’s worth 


of barley a week. We calculated the cost of 


the milk at six cents a quart, which was cheap, 
considering the comfort we got from it. ‘The 
horses fared well, foraging for themselves, 
until a week or two before we broke camp ; 


then we got a little barley for them, not more 
than three or four dollars’ worth altogether. 

We paid the cook $1 a day. We paid the 
guide $3 a day for his own services and the 
use of his two horses. Reckoning supplies, 
wages, and the rent of the cow, the living ex 
penses of the whole party of seven, with the 
eight animals, amounted for sixty-eight days 
to $562.31, which, divided among five, gives 
a cost of $112.46 a head. ‘Taking for the cost 
of the personal outfit the highest of the figures 
I gave above, we have the following as the 
expense to each person of a camping expedi- 
tion of sixty-eight days: 


Personal outfit aa $20.00 
Share of general outfit. ; 6.43 
Current expenses 112.46 

otal $138.89 


Or $2 a day. As we lived like gourmets, and 
made no great effort to economize, this, we 
thought, was doing pretty well. 


John R. G. Hassard. 


IN A DARK HOUR. 


"| BOS tender mothers! When such little things, 
Such helpless, fragile little things we are,— 
How they pray God for us! how they make war 
For us with death! and spread their mother-wings 
\bout us full of anxious quiverings, 
And spying each least peril from afar, 
With their own arms, thereto made mighty, bar 
‘The way from harms and smile at adder-stings, 
(nd brave the tigers merciless and wild, 
In their deep love for us; and by and by, 
When we are men, to strive and stand alone, 
We clasp our desperate, aching heads and moan: 
Would God my mother had left me to die! 
Would I had died a sinless little child! 


Gertrude Fall. 
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i) EF. are all interested in typi- 
cal representations. ‘The 
novelist or poet holds 
and gratifies us as we 
feel that the character 
which is portrayed with 
skillful words is the type 
of a class. The artist 
draws an ideal head, his 
expression of a type for which no single model 
will serve, and we look with satisfaction and 
pleasure at the product of hisfancy. Both artist 
and author seek to sketch a face or character 
that has grown in their minds by the blending 











of impressions gained from the observation of 
many individuals. ‘The result at which they 
aim is a generic portrait which shall retain the 
typical characteristics of the class for which 
it stands, while the peculiarities and idiosyn 
crasies of the individuals are left out. 

‘The generalized image, which the creative 
mind is able to seize upon and express, rises 
with more or less vividness in the mind of 
every one as the representative of the class or 
group of objects which is present in histhought. 
This image is often a vague and unsatisfactory 
one, and the mind, in its efforts to gain clear 
ness, runs rapidly over the more distinct im- 
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ages of members of the class, and not infrequent- 
ly ends in selecting some one of these to stand 
as the type of all. This is more apt to be the 
case when the group is a familiarone. When 
unfamiliar, the individual characteristics are 
for the most part unnoted on first observation, 
and the only distinct mental image formed 
as one thinks of the group is the blended one. 

Ihe individuals of a strange race at first 
look all alike to us; the members of a family 
which we see for the first time often have for 
us an unmistakable family resemblance, which 
is quite unperceived by themselves and those 
familiar with them. ‘The unconscious analyt- 
ical process which proceeds with longer obser- 
vation soon leads us readily to distinguish the 
individuals of the race from each other, and 
to lose the vividness of impression which the 
family resemblance had made; so that now 
the generic image is called up with difficulty 
or not at all. In the observation of objects, 
it is the exceptional which most strongly im- 
presses us, and this aids in making the mental 
generalization untrustworthy. 

It is evident, also, in the representations of 


the artist, however admirable as products of 


artistic imagination and skill, that the personal 
equation cannot be wholly eliminated. Recall, 
in illustration of this, the dissimilarity which 
marks the portraits of the same person by 
different artists. Each painter strives to put 
upon his canvas the face he sees; it is the 
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same face, and yet each sees it through the glass 
of his own individuality, and paints it with 
the characteristics with which this medium has 
tinged it. When, instead of the likeness of an 
individual, the aim is to produce the type of 
a race or family, the model for which exists 
only in the blended mental images of the 
artist, one readily sees that the difficulties in 
the way of truthful representation are greatly 
enhanced. 

The typical portraits which are necessary 
for the study of race or family characteristics 
are such as will give, in form and feature, the 
average of the group. But the usual statistic 
al method for obtaining averages from dire¢t 
measurements cannot be here employed, for 
the differences in human features are too nu 
merous and too minute. If, on the other hand, 
we endeavor to select a representative face 
from the group and reproduce it by photog 
raphy, we are likely to fail as completely as the 
artist, and for much the same reason —our 
judgment in such a selection is not to be trusted. 

To escape the difficulties which beset at 
tempts to get truthful 
typic al face, Mr. Francis Galton made the 
clever suggestion of blending the portraits ol 
the individuals of a group by means of pho 
tography. 

In his presidential address to the Anthro 
pological Subsection of the British Association, 
in 1877, he said: 


representations Of a 
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“ Having obtained drawings or photographs of sev 
eral persons alike in most respects, but differing in 
minor details, what sure method is there of extracting 
the typical characteristic from them? I may mention 
a plan which had occurred both to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and myself, the principle of which is to 
superimpose optically the various drawings, and to 
accept the aggregate result. Mr. Spencer suggested 
to me in conversation that the drawings reduced to 
the same scale might be traced on separate pieces of 
transparent paper and secured one upon another, and 
then held between the eye and the light. I have 
attempted this with some success. My own idea was 
to throw faint images of the several portraits, in suc- 
cession, upon the same sensitized photographic plate.”’ 


Suppose a number of stereopticons arranged 
side by side so that a portrait may be pro- 
jected from each upon the same part of the 
screen. A curious blending will take place as 
portrait is added to portrait on the screen and 
adjusted to its place, which recalls the transi- 
tion period of dissolving views, but which, if 
the several portraits have the same aspect 
and are nicely adjusted to exact superposition, 
finally yields a face from which the individuals 
have disappeared, and which retains in its 
stronger lines only those traits which are com- 
mon to all or many of the number. 

If a photographic plate could take the place 

* A reproduction of this portrait appe 


COLLEGE.* (FROM NEGATIVES MADE IN DECEMBER, 1885.) 


of the screen, the composite picture could be 
made permanent. One can readily imagine 
a multiple photographic camera by which this 
might be accomplished, but as it would need 
as many lenses as there were portraits, it would 
be both expensive and awkward in manipu- 
lation, besides giving distorted images from the 
tubes at greatest angle with the central one. 

The same result can be more easily and 
perfectly obtained by means of a single camera 
in which the portraits are photographed in suc- 
cession, instead of all at once. 

One might not unnaturally suppose that a 
process of this kind would give nothing but an 
indistinct blur, with faint, if any, resemblance 
to the human face; but the illustrations of this 
paper, which were all reproduced from photo- 
graphs made in the way I have just indicated, 
show that this is far from being the case. ‘They 
are somewhat shadowy in outline, to be sure, 
but distinctly human and attractive. 

The results of this method of “ pictorial 
statistics” will be better understood and ap 
preciated if I give a little account of the way 
in which composite photographs are made, 
and discuss briefly some of the critical diffi- 
culties of the process. 

sared in “ Science ”’ for July 30, 1886. 
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COMPOSITE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Galton’s first results, which he sub- 
mitted to the Anthropological Institute, in 
1878, under the title of “* Composite portraits 
made by combining those of many different 
persons into a single resultant figure,” were 
obtained by exposing to the same sensitized 
plate a number of photographs in which the 
figures were similar in attitude and size. These 
photographs were hung on pins, one in front 
of the other,—“ in such a way that the eyes of 
all the portraits shall be as nearly as possible 
superimposed,” A photographic camera was 
then directed upon them, and by a successive 
removal of the photographs from the pins, the 
images of all were thrown upon the same part 
of the sensitized plate. The object-glass of 
the camera was of course capped during the 
removals, and the interval of each exposure 
was the same and such that the total exposure 
was equal to that which under the circum- 
stances would be necessary to give an exact 
photographic copy of any one of the portraits. 
In 1881 Mr. Galton recurs to the subject in 
a paper read before the Photographic Society, 
in which he describes at length a special appa- 
ratus for making composites and advises work 
ing directly from negatives by transmitted light. 

Both of these papers—the former one in 
part only—are contained in an appendix to 
“Inquiries into Human Faculty,” by the same 
author. 

Even the simpler form of the special appa- 
ratus which Mr. Galton describes isso complex 
that many who might otherwise be inclined to 
experiment in this fascinating branch of pho- 
tography are likely to hesitate and turn away. 
I have however found that a much less elabo 
rate and costly apparatus is capable of giving 
perfectly satisfactory results. I will describe it, 
in the hope that some of the many amateur 
photographers may be induced to add com 
posite portraiture to their accomplishments. 
The camera has a longer box than the ordi 
nary form, with an opening in the top over 
which a piece of ground glass is fixed,and a 
mirror hung within at the back upper corners. 
This mirror—a piece of looking-glass in a 
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CO-COMPOSITE MADE nY COMBINING THE THREE COMPOSITES 
OF NUMBERS OF THE CLASSES OF °83, "84, AND ‘BE 
A GROUT OF IxTy IN? 
wooden frame—is provided with a handle 


which projects from the side of the box and 
by means of which the operator can swing it 
into either of its two positions,—up against 
the top of the camera, where it is held by a 
spring-catch, or down to an angle of forty-five 
degrees, where it rests on a stop. When the mir- 
ror is in the former position, the camera is to 
all intents an ordinary one, and the image of 
the photographic object falls upon the ground 
glass or sensitized plate at the back ; but when 
the mirror rests on its stop, the image is 
formed on the ground glass which covers the 
opening in the top. Both ground-glass plates 
must be at the same optical distance from the 
lens, so that an image focused on either shall 
be sharply defined on the sensitized plate when 
this is put in position. ‘This arrangement en- 
ables one to adjust any number of successive 
images by means of reference lines drawn on 
the ground glass on top, without disturbing 
the sensitized plate. A very satisfactory cam 
era of this description can be made of soft 
wood by any skillful carpenter at little expense. 

The lens should be one of short focal dis 
tance —five or six inches—so that in making 
composites of about the same size as the in 
dividual portraits the apparatus need not be 
inconveniently lengthened. For, if the image ts 
to be equal in size to the object, both must be 
distant from the lens twice the focal distance 
of the latter. 

In front of the camera, and clamped to the 
edge of the table upon which it is placed, is a 
holder for the support of the negatives. ‘This 
may be an ordinary slide-holder of a magic lan- 
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TWENTY-SEVEN MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES,.* 


(FROM PHOTOGRAPHS LENT TO THI 


tern or stereopticon, with spring clips which re- 
tain the plates securely while they allow all nec 
essary shifting for the purpose of adjustment. 
The holder is backed by a piece of ground glass 
which serves to diffuse the light of the lamp 
or gas-jet used as a source of illumination. ‘The 
employment of artificial light in making com 
posites insures equality of illumination during 
the entire time of working, and also renders the 
photographic action slow. ‘This is desirable, 
because the fractional exposures being longer 
can be more accurately timed. 

Che apparatus, as shown in the drawing, is 
arranged for making composites from nega 
tives, for this is the best and surest way of ob- 
taining good results. 

‘The negatives for the purpose are taken by 
means ofan ordinary camera and in the usual 
way. ‘The sitters are placed in the same po 
sition, commonly full face or profile, and pho 
tographed under the same conditions of 
light and shade, and of the same size. The 
development of the plates should be so man- 
aged that the negatives shall be very “dense” 
and of uniform quality in this respect. 

In making the composite three conditions 
must be carefully controlled if the resulting por- 
trait is to bea faithful representation of the type 
of the group. In the first place, the images 


* Other composites of members of the National Acade 
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which fall upon the sensitized plates must all 
be brought upon the same spot, and in such 
a way that the prominent features are accu- 
rately superposed. Carelessness in this matter 
of adjustment gives a composite which is all 
awry,— with several mouths, noses, and pairs 
of eyes. An inspection of the negatives from 
which a composite is to be made usually shows 
a considerable variation in the proportion of 
the faces, so that if, in the adjustment, the 
eyes are all brought on the same points, the 
mouths will fall on different lines, and the 
composite will be disfigured with a multiple 
mouth. If the mouths are alone considered 
the case is no better, and the composite will 
be unnatural and worthless. But if the com- 
ponents are adjusted in such a way that the 
distance from the line of the eyes to the mouth 
is the same in each instance, there is merely a 
distribution of the eyes over a short horizontal 
distance. ‘This results in no disfiguring blur, 
but, on the contrary, gives, as it seems to me, a 
more truthful portrait of the type than if the 
eyes are accurately superposed ; for, in the lat 
ter case, a deep ey ed earnestness of expression 
is obtained, which is in no way the average, 
but rather a summation, and, therefore, an ex 
aggeration of this trait. 

Hence, in order to get what may be called 


my, made under the direction of Professor Pumpelly, 


appeared in “Science ”’ for May 8, 1885. 
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a normal composite, the component images 
should be all adjusted so that the line passing 
through the corners of the eyes shall be at a 
constant distance from the mouth. For the pur 
pose of adjustment, then, three lines are drawn 
with a fine-pointed pencil on the ground-glass 
focusing plate on top of the camera: two par 
allel lines for eyes and mouth, at a distance de- 
termined by the desired size of the portrait, and 
a third at right angles to them, to mark the line 
of the nose. ‘To these lines the features of each 
component are brought as exactly as may be, 
by shifting the negative in its holder and en- 
larging or reducing the size of the image where 
necessary. 

In the second place, the sum of the times 
of exposure must be equal to that necessary to 
make a good single photograph, and each of 
the exposures must be equal in length ; so that, 
for instance, if a composite is to be made of 
sixty components, and sixty seconds would be 
required under the conditions to copy a single 
negative, each exposure must be for one sec- 
ond. Ifthe condition of accurate timing of the 
successive exposures is not fulfilled, the com- 
posite will not be a true average, but the feat- 
ures of the longer-exposed components will 
predominate. When the number of compo- 
nents is so small that each fractional exposure 
is several seconds, reasonable accuracy can be 
attained by uncapping and capping the object 
glass by hand; but in making a composite of 
a large group, where the exposure must be very 
brief, some automatic device should be em- 
ployed. ‘That which the writer has used con- 
sists of a pendulum whose rod extends above 
the point of suspension and has fixed to it at 
right angles an arm some eighteen inches in 
length, carrying at its extremity a little screen 
of cardboard or ferrotype plate. ‘The pendulum 
rod is provided with sliding weights above and 
below the point of suspension, and by chang- 
ing the position of these the time of vibration 
can be varied through a widerange. ‘The proper 
time for each exposure is determined, and the 
sliding weights adjusted so that this shall be 
the time of the pendulum’s vibration. Then, 
by the aid of a counterpoise opposite the arm, 
the little screen is brought to such position that 
when at rest its lower edge lies across the hori- 
zontal diameter of the camera tube. When an 
exposure is to be made, the screen is held down 
so as completely to cut off the light from the 
lens while the slide in front of the sensitized 
plate is drawn, then released, allowed to play 
once up and down, and stopped when it 
reaches its former position. With a small stop 
in the camera tube the exposure thus made is 
that of a single vibration of the pendulum. 

Thirdly, the illumination of the images 
which fall on the photographic plate must be 
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in all cases equal; for the chemical action of 
light is more or less rapid according to its in 

tensity, and hence a more strongly illuminated 
component would tend to predominate in the 
resulting portrait, just as one would which was 
exposed for more than its proper time. Indeed, 
as is readily seen, the conditions of time and il- 
lumination are mutually dependent, and might 
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be stated together by saying that the product 
of time of exposure by intensity of illumination 
must be the same for each component. If the 
negatives have been carefully developed to a 
uniform density, no change in illumination 
will be necessary; otherwise a slight variation 
will have to be made. ; 

Does the order in which the components 
are exposed affect the result ? This is a ques- 
tion which occurs to many who examine these 
( omposite photographs, and there seems to be 
a widespread notion of mysterious origin that 


the negative last exposed must have the 
greatest effect on the sensitized plate. If the 


order makes a difference, then the process will 
not give the truthful average, unless the times 
of exposure or the intensities of illumination 
are correspondingly varied. ‘The question can 
be conclusively answered in the negative. Com 
posites made from the same components taken 
in different orders are sensibly identical. ‘This 
isthe case even when the number of components 
is only two or three, where individual pre 
dominance, if it occurred, would be strongly 
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marked. There is a difficulty, however, in de- 
termining identity or dissimilarity in faces 
with manifold detail which makes this method 
of attacking the question somewhat unsat- 
isfactory. ‘This difficulty disappears for the 
most part when in lieu of faces patches of dif- 
ferent colors are employed. Each color acts 
with different energy on the photographic 
plate, and hence, if composites of, say, three 
colors are made, the colors being taken each 
time in a different order, the results would be 
patches of different depths of shade, if the 
order of exposure affects the result; but of 
the same tint if the order is without influence. 
Experiments of this kind repeated in several 
different ways agree in their testimony that the 
order makes no difference. 

The portraits, obtained by the process | 
have sketched, present the prevalent type of 
the group from which they are made with an 
accuracy which is undisturbed by the subject 
ive element which is so unavoidable a factor 
in the results secured in any other way. 

Suggestions have indeed been made of the 
possible prepotency of some powerfully indi- 
vidual or characteristic face in controlling the 
result, and instances have been pointed out 
in which this appeared to be the case—the 
strong resemblance to some member of the 
group lending color to the notion that this indi 
vidual dominated all the rest and in some mys- 
terious manner stamped the composite with his 
personal likeness. Unfortunately for the value 
of this ‘suggestion, however, strong resem- 
blances have as often been remarked, whenthe 
person for whose likeness the composite might 
well serve has not been a member of the group 
at all. ‘The simple and sufficient explanation 
in either case is that the individual in question 
happens to be a close approximation to the 
average of the group. The very way in which 
the composites are made —by successive equal 
actions of light images on the sensitized plate 
—shows that in a carefully made composite 
there can be no question of individual prepo- 
tency. ‘The contribution of each component 
of a large group is so small that the strong 
lines of the composite must be those in which 
similar lines in a majority of the components 
have reénforced each other, while the individ 
ual traits have almost disappeared. In a com- 
posite of a small group one can often trace the 
individual outlines and features, while in bolder 
lines the new and average face appears. 

While composite portraits give pictorial 
averages, “they are,” as Mr. Galton justly 
says, “much more than averages; they are 
rather the equivalents of those large statistical 
tables whose totals, divided by the number of 
cases and entered in the bottom line, are the 
averages. They are real generalizations, be- 
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cause they include the whole of the material 
under consideration. The blur of their out 
lines, which is never great in truly generic 
composites, except in unimportant details, 
measures the tendency of individuals to devi- 
ate from the central type.” Thus the shadowi- 
ness of outline, which causes some to exclaim 
at the composite as ghostly and uncanny, is 
an element of value in the result by showing 
the distribution of the component faces about 
the mean. 

‘The most obvious application of composite 
photography is in the field of ethnological re- 
search, to secure types for the purpose of the 
comparative study of race characteristics, and 


which may serve as a record by means of 


which possible changes in type from genera 
tion to generation and from age to age can be 
traced. This interesting study may well be ex 
tended to sub-races and families. Mr. Galton 
says, “ I think it [composite photography | can 
be turned to most interesting account in the 
production of family likenesses . . . the 
result is sure to be artistic in expression and 
flatteringly handsome, and would be very 
interesting to the members of the family. 
Young and old, and persons of both sexes, 
can be combined into one ideal face. I can 
well imagine a fashion setting in to have these 
pictures.” 

Composite photography gives, further, a 
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means for obtaining typical representations of 
groups illustrating health and disease, or the 
influence of occupation or profession. 

Composites of small groups give portraits 
which, from the nature of the case, are of less 
typical value than those made from a large 
number of individuals. They have, however, 
an interest of their own which the others do 
not possess. A young lady, on seeing for the 
first time a composite of a small group of 
which she was'a member, wrote me: “It is 
charming to enjoy the society of somebody 
who is all one’s intimate friends at once.” 

Several persons, on examining a composite 
made from a few negatives, have assured me 
that they saw in turn most or all of the mem- 
bers of the group — one face fading away as 
a new one emerged. But this was after they 
had been told who the individuals of the group 
were. Where the imagination is strong enough 
to produce this effect, its possessor must find 
a peculiar interest in the composite of a group 
of friends. 

Another application of the process, which 
has been suggested, is for the purpose of secur- 
ing a more satisfactory likeness of an individual 
by combining several likenesses taken at dif- 
ferent times. In this way the passing and of- 
ten constrained or conscious expression, which 
frequently renders ordinary photographic por- 
traits unsatisfactory, would be eliminated, and 
a somewhat idealized likeness be obtained. 
So far as I know, just this application has yet 
to be made; but a similar use of the method 
with a view to getting a more truthful portrait 
of an historical personage, by making a com- 
posite of such likenesses as may be in existence, 
has been employed in the case of Alexander 
the Great (Mr. Galton’s first composite, from 
six medallions from the collection of the Brit- 
ish Museum), and of other heads from coins 
and medals, of Washington,* andof Shakspere. 
The great difficulty here lies in the small num- 
ber of portraits in existence in which the in- 
dividual is represented in approximately the 
same position. 

It is quite possible that composite photog- 
raphy may be successfully applied in other 
ways than those already noted. Types of 
animal species, standards of different breeds, 
might be obtained, if the difficulties of securing 
pictures of a number of animals in the same 
position could be overcome. 


“A plate in “ Science” for December 11, 1885, shows 
three composite portraits of Washington made by Mr. 
W. C. Taylor. 

tTwo papers on this subject, illustrated by a com- 
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A curious employment of the process was 
not long ago suggested by Dr. Persifor Frazer, 
of Philadelphia, by which the genuineness of a 
doubtful signature is tested by comparing it 
with a composite made from a number of sig- 
natures which are known to be genuine. Prac- 
tical application of this method has already 
been made in court, and from the experience 
thus gained Dr. Frazer is of the opinion that 
it will, in many cases at least, prove a more 
trustworthy means of arriving at the truth 
than the testimony of even the most skillful 
expert.t 

In the idealized features of composite por- 
traits artists will undoubtedly find valuable 
suggestions, and they are, Mr. Galton believes, 
capable of forming the basis of a very high 
order of artistic work. 

There are a number of ways in which a com- 
posite effect can be produced without the aid 
of photography. Thus, the images from magic 
lanterns or stereopticons may be blended 
on a screen, as has been already mentioned ; 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s suggestion of superpos- 
ing transparencies may be carried out with 
drawings on tracing-paper or photographic 
transparencies, carefully made, of the same 
aspect and size. A better method for com- 
bining two portraits is by means of a stereo- 
scope. The two photographs or engravings 
must of course be selected with reference to 
the position of the head, though they need 
not be of exactly the same size. Holding one 
in each hand as one looks through the glasses 
of the instrument, one readily finds the posi- 
tions in which they must be placed for the 
images to blend. But unless the observer's 
eyes are equally good, and he has the habit 
of using both equally, there will be in this 
experiment a plain case of “ prepotency”; 
and even with good eyes there will be often 
noticed a curious struggle for mastery be- 
tween the components. 

Still another way of bringing the images ef 
two portraits together is by means of a doubly 
refracting prism of Iceland spar. 

All these methods are at the best imper- 
fect, and although interesting and well worth 
trying, cannot for a moment compare with 
a process by which an indefinite number 
of components can be accurately combined, 
and which gives an objective and permanent 
result. 


John 7. Stoddari. 


goohet Washington’s signatures and the components 
rom which it was made, a in the “ Proceedings 


of the American Philosophical Society” for July, 1886. 
The plate was reproduced in“ Science” for Oct. 15,1886, 
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BY A CLERK OF THE 


Y acquaintance with Secre- 
tary Stanton began in the 
autumn of 1864. He was 

° then in his fiftieth year, but 

looked older by reason of 
+ the abundant tinging of his 
aCel originally brown hair and 
beard with iron-gray. He 
was a short, stout man in figure, awkward in 
gait, and with a certain unsteadiness in the 
movement of his arms which, I think, was 
due to incipient paralysis. His forehead was 
full without being especially high; his eyes 
were a soft, dark brown, but were habitually 
hidden behind glasses ; his nostrils were broad 
and tremulous, and his mouth prominent and 
firmly set; his dress, while not negligent, was 
unstudied and ineffective. 

Whether speaking or listening, Mr. Stanton 
looked his visitor full and steadily in the face. 
He spoke in low, deep, and cold tones, and, 
even in anger or excitement, scarcely in- 
creased or hastened his speech. The effective- 
ness and flexibility of his voice induces me to 
believe that in earlier life he had studied and 
practiced elocution as a preparation for the 
bar. His movements, too, were always slow 
and dignified, and in speaking he constantly 
changed his position and attitude. How- 
ever these habits were acquired, they had be- 
come second nature with him, as he observed 
them even when momentarily unbalanced by 
passion. 

The glittering of the eyes through the 
polished glasses; the breadth and quivering 
of the nostrils; the projecting, compressed 
lips ; the icy, deliberate voice ; the slow move- 
ment of the body, and the steady, seemingly 
defiant gaze, gave to the Secretary an air of 
reserve and haughtiness which made the first 
approach to him embarrassing. Nothing was 
more common or more amusing than to see 
some pompous or arrogant personage ushered 
into his presence, only to emerge from the 
room in a state of collapse, crushed by the 
manner rather than by the words of the lion 
at bay within. 

Many stories have been told concerning 
Mr. Stanton’s alleged sullen and contemptu- 
ous reception of communications from his 
superior officer, the President. All such tales 
are either grossly exaggerated or wholly false. 
Mr. Stanton had a profound respect for au- 
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WAR DEPARTMENT. 


thority, which rarely, if ever, failed of out- 
ward observance. Furthermore, his legal or 
political studies had led him to attach a great 
degree of importance and a considerable share 
of reverence to the office of President, apart 
from its incumbent ; and this ideal and exalted 
figure seemed ever present to his imagination, 
and made frequent appearances in his writ- 
ings and speeches, though it was hard to 
identify it with the gaunt, ramshackle pres- 
ence of Mr. Lincoln, as that presence ap- 
peared when its owner was, as an artist would 
say, in repose. The President, too, was not 
a man to endure disrespectful treatment from 
anybody in legal subordination to him, and 
was careful of his official dignity even in 
small matters, as the following incident will 
show: 

When Mr. Stanley, of North Carolina, was 
appointed Military Governor of his State, 
the Secretary of War caused to be filled 
out one of the blank forms used for notify- 
ing military nominees of their appointment 
to office by the President, and when he had 
signed it and caused the seal of the Depart- 
ment of War to be attached to it, he concluded 
that it would be well to have the sign-manual 
of the President affixed to the instrument. 
He sent the commission to the White House, 
with the request that the President would sign 
and return it immediately. Mr. Lincoln took 
the document and read it over carefully, and 
then began turning and twisting it about, as 
though in search of something. At last he 
handed it to the bearer and said, ironically : 

“ Did Mr. Stanton say where I was to put 
my signature ?” 

“ No, sir,” replied the astonished clerk. 

“Can you tell me,” asked the President, 
“ whereabouts on this paper I am to put my sig- 
nature?” ‘The clerk looked at the commission 
and saw the ample signature of Mr. Stanton 
immediately at the foot of the body of the 
instrument, with the counter-signature of the 
Adjutant-General to the left. He saw also a 
neat, snug-looking white space beneath the 
sign-manual of the Secretary of War which 
Mr. Lincoln might have occupied to advan- 
tage had he seen fit, but the clerk was politic 
and replied: “I don’t see any place provided 
for your signature, Mr. President,” and was 
proceeding to explain how the omission ob- 
viously came about when the President inter- 
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rupted him and said, in a dignified tone: 
“Take the paper back to the Secretary of 
War, with my compliments, and say that the 
President will promptly sign any proper com- 
mission that may be sent to him for Governor 
Stanley, or anybody else.” 

The grain of truth in the stories of Mr. 
Stanton’s rude reception of the President’s 
missives is probably this—that the bearers 
of such as related to their own concerns fre- 
quently came to the War Department in a 
state of hysterical elation and hauteur, de- 
manding immediate admission to the Secre- 
tary,and, when admitted, waiting with insolent 
impatience for a submissive word of acqui- 
escence, and losing control of themselves in 
the course of a colloquy like the following : 

“This matter shall receive proper atten- 
tion, sir.” 

“ When, Mr. Secretary?” 

“T cannot say, now; but you shall be duly 
advised whenever necessary.” 

“ But I understood from the President that 
it was to receive immediate attention.” 

“TI have received no such understanding, 
sir.” 

“ But are not the orders of the President to 
be obeyed in this department, sir, the same 
as in other departments of the Government?” 

“TI decline to discuss the relations of the 
President and this department with you, sir; 
you may retire.” 

“Very well, Mr. Secretary. I shall go right 
back to the President and tell him how his 
positive commands are disregarded here.” 

“ You may go to the devil, sir! Leave the 
room!” 

More hysterics on the part of the visitor 
and more fireworks by the Secretary, ending 
in that animated mummy, “ Old Madison,” 
taking the victim by the arm, leading him 
into the hallway, standing him up against the 
wall, and giving him a “ real good talking to,” 
ending with the entirely unnecessary assur- 
ance that “ Mr. Stanton is a hard man to trifle 
with.” If the panting stranger showed signs 
of docility, Madison would extract from him 
the nature of his business and give him 
“points” as to the safe and proper mode of 
following it up; but if he remained sullen or 
combative, Madison would make some mys- 
terious allusions to the Old Capitol Prison 
and dismiss him to the White House, or else- 
where. 

All the time that I knew him, Mr. Stanton 
was a passionate man. A word or a gesture 
would set him aflame in an instant. He would 
dash the glasses before his eyes far up on his 
forehead, as though they pained or obstructed 
his vision; the muscles of his face would be- 
come agitated, and his voice would tremble 
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and grow intense, without elevation. But the 
storm would pass away as quickly as it came, 
and be succeeded by a calmness of demeanor 
almost as painful by reason of the sudden 
contrast. If the victim was a subordinate, 
further reparation followed. At the next suc- 
ceeding interview, the white, soft hand of the 
Secretary would be laid in a kindly and seem- 
ingly unconscious way upon his shoulder, or 
the flattering discovery would be made that 
he was looking ill or worn from overwork and 
must take a little recreation, or a conventional 
or seasonable cough would be magnified into 
an alarming symptom, and directions given for 
the unconscious invalid to go to the Surgeon- 
General and be prescribed for by the Secreta- 
ry’s order. If the offended subordinate was of 
considerable rank,an important piece of news 
would sometimes be told to him in confidence, 
or his opinion would be asked on some sub- 
ject wherein he regarded himself as an expert. 
General Halleck or General Canby would be 
placated by the submission to his judgment 
of some question of public law, or Madison, 
the aged and garrulous negro who was usually 
to be found anywhere but at his post at the 
Secretary's door, might delay a cabinet meet- 
ing or a dinner party while retailing to the 
Secretary the latest piece of gossip which his 
wife had picked up in her vocation as a nurse, 
or expounding his confused ideas of what the 
Government should further do forthe“cullud ” 
people. Every undeserved visitation of wrath 
was sure to be followed by an act of expiation, 
and the keen perception of the Secretary (who 
would take notice of so small a matter as the 
placing of a clean blotting-sheet on his desk), 
and his unfailing memory (I have often heard 
him recall apparently trivial things weeks after 
their occurrence), enabled him with certainty 
to choose both the time and manner of heal- 
ing any wound he might have inflicted. 

Adjutant-General Townsend, by reason of 
his position and duties, had to bear in greater 
measure than any other official the infirmities 
of Mr. Stanton’s uncertain temper. He told 
me, after the latter’s death, how touched he 
was by finding himself named, in kindly phrase, 
as one of the executors of his will. 

The Secretary’s irritability was doubtless 
due in some part to the state of his health, 
which had become undermined during his ser- 
vice at the head of the War Department. He 
suffered greatly, and almost unceasingly, from 
the asthma, which at last ended his life, and 
his suffering was aggravated by a serious dis- 
order of the liver. The Surgeon-General at- 
tended him daily, and during the fall and 
winter of 1864 his condition was such as to 
cause great anxiety. Twice in that period he 
fell at his post from violent fits of strangula- 
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tion, as I suppose them to have been. But 
he would not hear of taking a furlough for 
any period, however short. At the solicitation 
of the Surgeon-General he would make at- 
tempts at exercise by walking, to which he had 
grown averse ; he followed his medical director 
in matters of diet; he smoked cigars to relieve 
his asthma and ceased to smoke them when 
the affection of the liver required; but he 
would not abandon his inspection of or action 
upon the multitude of official papers that came 
before him, nor deny himself to the public or 
to the officers of his department, nor keep to 
regular hours of business. He would meet the 
Surgeon-General’s remonstrances and sugges- 
tions with the remark, spoken good-naturedly, 
“ Barnes, keep me alive till this rebellion is 
over, and then I will take a rest!” adding, 
more seriously, “a long one, perhaps.” ‘lo 
Senator Wilson, who expressed to him the fear 
that they were both wearing out (Wilson, as 
chairman of the Military Committee, had an 
unceasing and laborious task), he said, “ We 
are enlisted for the war, and must stand to our 
guns till the last shot is fired.” After the ces- 
sation of hostilities his health improved for a 
time, but he was too far gone for any per- 
manent amendment, and was never himself 
deceived as to his condition or prospects. 

The genuine character of theSecretary’s out- 
bursts of anger had much to do with reconcil- 
ing his associates to them. His rage took note 
neither of time, place, nor personage, so that 
all fared alike in chastisement as in atonement. 
Of course he did not esteem everybody about 
him in equal measure, but those whom he dis- 
liked were very few, and his aversion to them 
was sincere, even where possibly unjust. 

The War Department in those days was a 
dingy, old-fashioned brick building, with di- 
mensions and interior finish reflecting the 
severe and economical tastes of Federal offi- 
cials half a century or more ago. A tawdrily 
frescoed room and a stick or two of velvet 
plush furniture kept alive the memory of Mr, 
Secretary Floyd, whose habits, according to 
the stories of the older attachés, were sybaritic. 
Karly in the war, a third story had been hastily 
clapped on to the original structure, and the 
flues of this addition were so defectively con- 
structed that incessant care was necessary to 
prevent the department from being burned 
out. Beside the original and expanded build- 
ing, the War Department occupied outside 
buildings enough to constitute a good-sized 
town in number and extent. The parent build- 
ing was a hive of industry day and night, those 
having personal relations with the Secretary 
always returning after dinner, and double re- 
liefs being worked in some of the routine 
offices. All day long, from nine to four, a 


steady stream of people poured into, out of, 
and through the building, and the door-keep- 
er’s daily watch-book showed a long list of 
names of persons privileged to enter without 
regard to hours. 

The Secretary’s room was in a corner of 
the second story, with an outlook toward the 
Executive Mansion. It was very plainly fitted 
up and furnished, the most conspicuous article 
in it being a large, high table (usually heaped 
with papers) which Surgeon-General Barnes 
had recommended as a means of affording the 
invalid needed exercise while attending to 
business. 

Adjoining and communicating with the Sec- 
retary’s apartment was one much used by 
President Lincoln, and furnished with a desk 
and writing materials for his accommodation. 
After his death some freshly written sheets were 
found in his drawer, which read like parts of 
an intended message to Congress, and dealt 
with the status in which slavery and the in- 
surgent governments had been left by the col- 
lapse of the rebellion. It would seem from 
these that it had been his purpose, as con- 
tended on one side, and denied on the other, 
during the quarrel between President John- 
son and his party, to call Congress together 
in special session to deal with the question of 
reconstruction. 

In the days of which I write, Mr. Lincoln 
was a particularly woe-begone figure. It was 
one of those periods of the war when the 
whole situation, military, financial, and polit- 
ical, was one of almost unrelieved blackness. 
He spent hours at a time shut up with Mr. 
Stanton, all business and speech mainly be- 
ing put aside, so far as outsiders could judge, 
while these lonely communions lasted. Was 
it not the gloomy autumn days of 1864 that 
the tearful Secretary had in mind when he 
spoke those pathetic words as he took the 
hand of the just-expired President: “ Ah, 
dear friend! there is none now to do me 
justice ; none to tell the world of the anxious 
hours we have spent together!” Even be- 
fore the autumn had well set in, Mr. Lincoln 
had begun to enwrap himself in the familiar 
plaid shawl, and, with his hat pulled well down 
in front, he would scurry along the halls of 
the War Department and into the retiring- 
room of the Secretary, noticing and speaking 
to nobody. At times he would sit in the retir- 
ing-room with the door open between that 
and the apartment in which the Secretary, 
walking about as was his wont, was transact- 
ing business with the departmental officers 
and clerks, or visitors, prolonging his course, 
every few minutes, into the adjacent room, 
to hold converse with his chief. It was an in- 
teresting and a pleasant sight, that of Mr. Lin- 
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coln seated with one long leg crossed upon 
the other, his head a little peaked and his face 
lit up by the animation of talking or listening, 
while Mr. Stanton would stand sidewise to 
him, with one hand resting lightly on the high 
back of the chair in the brief intervals of that 
everlasting occupation of wiping his specta- 
cles. But if, while in such proximity, Mr. Lin- 
coln should happen to rise to his feet, fare- 
well to the picturesqueness of the scene, for 
the striking differences in height and girth at 
once suggested the two gendarmes in the 
French comic opera. 

Beyond the President’s room was the libra- 
ry, converted into a telegraph office, wherein 
the President used occasionally to unbend 
himself when the Secretary was beyond ear- 
shot and the news from the front was en- 
couraging. Mr. Stanton was a great user of 
the telegraph, and a fair history of the war 
might almost be written from the manuscript 
volumes of telegrams received and sent by 
him, preserved in the Department. A general 
officer holding an important command in the 
Gulf region told me, after the war, that Mr. 
Stanton’s telegrams were so frequent, peremp- 
tory, and regardless of hours that he never 
lay down in his tent or quarters at night with- 
out a mental picture of the Secretary of War 
watching his every movement. 

Business at the Department opened at nine 
in the morning, and the uncertainty as to 
how soon the Secretary might arrive induced 
great promptness in attendance. As his car- 
riage turned from Pennsylvania Avenue into 
Seventeenth street, the door-keeper on watch 
would put his head inside and cry, in a low, 
warning tone, “ The Secretary!” ‘The word 
was passed along and around till the whole 
building was traversed by it, and for a minute 
or two there was a shuffling of feet and a 
noise of opening and shutting of doors, as the 
stragglers and loungers everywhere fled to 
their stations. 

As the carriage drove up to the curb, per- 
sons would detach themselves from the strag- 
gling group on the sidewalk and gather 
around the step to intercept the Secretary 
on his way to the building. Rapidly glanc- 
ing over the party, he would select those 
whom he judged to be objects of compassion 
or urgency and hear and decide for them on 
the spot. The rest he dismissed, singly or in 
mass, with a curt injunction to go to his 
reception-room, upstairs. The favored few 
were usually soldiers from the hospitals, or 
wives or mothers of soldiers in attendance 
upon wounded relatives. “ My good woman” 
was his usual form of address to these latter, 
but he invariably called an elderly woman, 
however humble her apparent station, “ Mad- 


am.” In fact, he had the traditional Chinese 
reverence for the aged of either sex. 

As soon as the Secretary had reached his 
room, he began tugging at the tasseled cord 
that hung from the ceiling and set in motion 
a bell hanging in the hallway, so large and 
clamorous |that it was a mystery to me how 
or why it was put there. Its deviser, how- 
ever, “ builded better than he knew,” for the 
bell became a moral influence. Its tones 
reached all over the building, and as the act- 
ive Secretary gave it little rest in the sum- 
moning of messengers to be sent hither and 
thither, it was forever filling the ears and 
minds of the working staff with lessons of 
duty and necessity. 

Although Mr. Stanton was by nature an 
accessible man, it was simply impossible for 
him to give private audience to a tithe of the 
persons who daily inquired for him. Even 
Senatorsand Representatives in Congress often 
had difficulty in seeing him at the times and 
in the manner they desired, and frequently 
accepted “ pot-luck” with the crowd in the 
public reception-room. Colonel Hardie, a 
handsome Scotch-looking officer, took charge 
of this room early in the morning and, in the 
name and by authority of the Secretary, dis 
patched the business of such as neither needed 
nor insisted upon the personal action of the 
Secretary. He also sent in the names of such 
callers as he thought the Secretary would pn- 
vately receive and, from time to time, went in 
himself to take the Secretary’s commands upon 
some case of special difficulty or importance. 
As nearly as possible to eleven o’clock, the 
Secretary, who had an almost religious regard 
for this daily observance, came into the room 
and took station at the little, high desk near 
the bottom, Colonel Hardie or Major Pelouze 
being in attendance to assist him. He waved 
everybody back who approached him, until he 
had completed a deliberate scrutiny of the 
company and had received from the officer 
in attendance a statement, in a low voice, of 
the exceptionally urgent or meritorious cases, 
Then, one after another, he indicated those 
whom he wished to draw near, beginning 
with the soldiers, and, after them, calling up 
the plainly dressed women who looked as if 
they might be soldiers’ kinfolk. If he hap 
pened to notice that a soldier had crutches 
or was weak from illness, he would leave the 
desk and go to him where he was seated. 
Officers bearing visible tokens of wounds or 
disability were also preferred suitors, but with 
other gentlemen of the shoulder-strap he was 
usually curt. Civilians he treated accordingly 
as his humor was affected by their statements 
or manner, but there was always a general 
observance of the underlying principle that 
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this public reception was for those who had no 
other means of access to him. It was here 
that Mr. Stanton might usually be seen at his 
best. If a case of unusual gallantry, merit, or 
suffering were stated, he would comment upon 
it aloud to the company, ending with a moral, 
inviting to patriotism, virtue, or fortitude. On 
the other hand, if he found a woman-suppli- 
ant embarrassed by the publicity of statement 
and action, he would draw her beyond the 
desk to the window-recess and hear her there, 
or send her to his room to be heard more lei- 
surely or privately. Some of us used to think, 
while watching the Secretary at these recep- 
tions, thata great power had been lost to the 
pulpit when he became a lawyer; for he was 
an admirable preacher and far from averse to 
sermonizing. 

Three mornings a week, in continuance of 
a custom begun before the war, Mr. Stanton, 
accompanied by a man-servant, visited the 
city market in the character of caterer for 
his household. Politics among the stall- 
holders was of a divided kind, and the Secre- 
tary, who knew how each of his purveyors 
stood, fashioned his gossip with them accord- 
ingly. With the Confederate sympathizers he 
usually assumed a bantering tone, wherein, 
however, he found opportunity now and then 
of enjoining a strict neutrality upon all but 
their tongues. His playful threats of incar- 
ceration in the Old Capitol the garrulous ones 
were fond of repeating to neighbors and cus- 
tomers, with defiant comments of their own. 
With the Union marketmen he was more 
serious, often gratifying them with scraps of 
hopeful news or prognostications. He was 
sometimes followed around the market-house, 
at a respectful distance, by a small crowd 
of reporters and curbstone speculators in 
gold, in quest of “points,” but his humble 
confidants were generally as mute as the 
Sphinx. After the exchange of prisoners was 
stopped, attempts were made to use some of 
the market-people to solicit special exchanges 
for Confederate captives, but Mr. Stanton, 
making allowance for the pressure exerted, 
kindly put the solicitations aside and forbade 
their recurrence. Where a personal or family 
interest existed, he was ready to hear and 
sometimes to relieve. ‘The stalls of the disloyal 
marketmen were veritable depots for under- 
ground news from the Confederacy, and it is 
not unlikely that the astute Secretary occa- 
sionally got some “ points” of value to him- 
self from the more talkative of these trades- 


men. 

In 1864 Mr. Stanton ordered that there- 
after captured Confederate flags should be ac- 
companied to Washington by the individual 
or parties engaged in each capture. As soon 


as informed of the arrival of a collection of 
such trophies, he organized a little ceremony 
in the public reception-room. An hour would 
be appointed for receiving the standards, and 
he would get together a small company of 
notables. ‘Taking his stand at the tall desk, 
each flag would be brought before him in suc- 
cession, and he would demand the story of its 
capture, which the captor would give, flag 
and staff in hand. The Secretary would keep 
up a running commentary of mingled surprise 
and gratification ; would occasionally stop the 
narrative and call for a repetition of some part 
which struck his fancy, and, at the close, would 
shake the narrator warmly by the hand, intro- 
duce him to each of the distinguished persons 
in the room, and repeatedly tell him that he 
was a gallant fellow. Sometimes he would 
shake hands over and over again with the 
same man, commending the courage of his 
action and the modesty of his account of it. 
Again and again he would refer to their com- 
ing from different States, but belonging to one 
country, and this theme he played upon so 
variously during each ceremony that he must 
have had a suspicion of the existence of sec- 
tionalism in the armies. When all the flags 
had been presented and all the stories told, he 
would turn to the Adjutant-General (who was 
in attendance and in uniform), and in an im- 
pressive voice direct him to make out for each 
man a furlough for thirty days, with transpor- 
tation at the public expense to his home and 
back to his station, and an order on the Pay- 
master-General for one month’s pay in ad- 
vance; also to cause medals of honor to be 
prepared and sent to each captor, with due 
publication of the fact in general orders. ‘Then 
with more handshakings, compliments, and 
patriotic allusions, the visitors would withdraw 
in the company of the Adjutant-General, all 
blushes, confusion, and delightful anticipation. 

At the time I entered the department a 
gloomy tone pervaded it, which would have 
been much more noticed and felt by others 
than the chiefs if incessant and ever-growing 
routine business had not afforded mental dis- 
traction. Not for a day nor an hour did the 
pressure for army appointments and contracts 
relax, so that no matter how things went in 
the field, in the department at Washington 
they went the same from one day to another. 
General Halleck at last warned the Secretary of 
War that the excessive number of paymasters, 
quartermasters, commissaries, and assistant 
adjutant-generals appointed to the volunteer 
forces was an administrative calamity, apart 
from the useless expense, which*was not his 
concern. The chiefs of bureaus protested that 
outstanding contracts for the favorite articles 
of supply ran far ahead of the public necessity, 
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Assistant Secretary Harrington, the practical 
man of the Treasury Department, came over 
with schedules and statements which showed 
that the expenses of the Government were at 
the rate of one and a half million dollars per 
day, that the new loans were stagnant, and 
that the banks were getting alarmed at the 
extent to which their resources were locked 
up in the certificates of indebtedness that 
the Treasury had been obliged to use in set- 
tling with public creditors. So far as the War 
Department was concerned, the trouble lay 
not in the expense of the troops actually in 
the field or in garrison, but in the multitude 
of establishments in the rear, reaching from 
Maine to California, and sheltering a mixed 
staff of military and civil employees that rivaled 
in numbers the men who marched and fought. 

In each congressional district a multitude 
of local interests was bound up with these es- 
tablishments, and not one could be abolished 
or reduced without raising a deafening clamor 
at Washington. It was the supervision and 
control of these indispensable yet costly aux- 
iliaries that robbed the Secretary of needed 


repose in the intervals of the great duties of 


his office ; for an appeal was sure to be taken 
to him from every important act of the local 
administration. His office was choked with 
inspection reports, filled with evidences of 
inefficiency and extravagance, and with proj- 
ects of reform, and the custodian of them used 
to have the more important set up in large 
type in a secluded printing-office, and a single 
impression struck off, so that the Secretary 
could read them in his carriage, or in his h- 
brary or bedroom at home. But all retrench- 
ment had to await the November presidential 
election, for the Administration took a serious 
view of General McClellan’s prospects, and 
did not feel strong enough to offend the pet- 
tiest political magnate. Mr, Chase had a large 
following which was not friendly to President 
Lincoln, and the military situation for the mo- 
ment gave color to the Democratic declara- 
tion that nearly four years of war had failed 
to restore the Union. Early in October, from 
some cause that I never fathomed, a subterra- 
nean panic seized upon the leaders and lasted 
a good fortnight at least. ‘The Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, who had charge of the internal 
economy of the department, began dismissing 
clerks accused of offensive “ McClellanism,” 
but this did not meet the Secretary’s approval. 
Doubtless Mr. Stanton knew fairly well the 
extent to which quiet partisanship for McClel- 
lan pervaded his entire department, but polli- 
tics under him was as free as religion, so 
long as fidelity and industry accompanied it. 
The chief of his military staff, Colonel Hardie, 
came to him fresh from cordial and confiden- 
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tial service on the staff of the deposed Gen- 
eral McClellan, and General Fry, the provost 
marshal-general, whose duties and powers 
were more important and delicate than those 
of any other officer in the department, had 
been chief of staff to General Buell up to the 
time when the latter’s active career had been 
terminated by the Secretary. 

Early in 1869, a former clerk in his office 
called upon the ex-Secretary to solicit his 
influence in the matter of an appointment 
he was seeking from President Grant. His 
request was so warmly received that with an 
awkward honesty of purpose he blurted out, 
“You know, Mr. Secretary” (his late subor- 
dinates usually so addressed him after his re- 
tirement), “that I used to belong to the Army 
of the Potomac, and perhaps I ought to say 
that I have always been a warm adherent of 
General McClellan.” Mr. Stanton was plainly 
enough annoyed at the unexpected diversion 
of the conversation, but he quietly answered, 
“That is your business, sir, not mine. You 
seryed me faithfully, and whenever or where- 
ever I can serve you, I will do so gladly.” 
Then, seeing the distress and repentance of 
his visitor, he resumed his interrupted cor- 
diality, and, with a touch of old-time habits, 
sent him away at ease by having lifted a bit 
of the curtain that hid the business of state. 
One of his staff-officers, now dead, told me 
how the Secretary had “ stampeded ” him one 
day during that autumn of 1864, by quietly 
remarking to him, after an unusual display of 
petulancy, “ Never mind, major! when your 
friend McClellan gets into the White House, 
you'll be rid of me.” 

Speaking of his political tolerance, it is 
proper to remember that Mr. Stanton entered 
President Lincoln’s cabinet as alife-long Dem- 
ocrat, and it was his humor always to regard 
himself as still a member of the Democrat 
party. As late as the winter of 1866-67, in 
the course of a short conversation with the 
then Senator Hendricks, with whom he main 
tained cordial relations throughout the war, 
he rather surprised that gentleman by discuss- 
ing with him the political situation as though 
he had a partisan’s interest in the forthcom- 
ing Democratic nomination to the presidency 
He was accustomed to appeal privately to 
leading Democrats in Congress to forward 
passively, when they could not actively, the 
indispensable war measures of the Govern 
ment; he refrained from gratifying himself or 
his party friends by patronage ; he cherished to 
the end of his life old political associations 
and friendships — more than one Democratic 
worker in Pennsylvania in 1863 and 1864 
carried in his pocket an autograph letter from 
the Secretary of War, guaranteeing any free- 
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dom of speech and of the press that did not 
promote disloyalty or incite resistance to the 
operations of government; and he never came 
nearer to confessing himself a convert to the 
party he was serving than by an occasional 
lamentation that the war had broken up the 
party lines and issues as he used to know them. 

Mr. Stanton was always and before every- 
thing a lawyer. He idealized and deified the 
Law and magnified, I suspect, both the 
capabilities and achievements of his class. 
Eminence as a lawyer was any man’s best 
recommendation to him. He doubtless appre- 
ciated in Generals Halleck and Canby the 
technical military knowledge which he never 
had nor cared to have, but it was their legal 
attainments that placed them so high and kept 
them so steadily in his esteem, It pleased him 
to have people mention with interest the lit- 
tle tin sign bearing his name and profession 
which all during his public career remained 
upon the building opposite the ‘Treasury where- 
in his law-office had been. While in practice 
he shrunk from no exercise of power that the 
public welfare or the public necessity seemed 
to demand, he was delighted to have that 
clever and industrious Boston lawyer, Mr. 
Whiting, find a legal warrant for every proper 
exercise of authority in the theretofore unex- 
plored and unsuspected war powers of the 
President under the Constitution. He gave 
Dr. Lieber a liberal honorarium for prepar- 
ing those rules for the government of armies in 
the field which supplied a sound legal basis for 
what officers and soldiers were doing upon 
necessity. ‘ Whiting’s Powers” and “ Lieber’s 
Rules” were jest-books about the department, 
but their continued vitality and authority prove 
how sound and timely were the legal instincts 
of Mr. Stanton in calling them into existence. 

One day a prominent Senator made his way 
into the Secretary’s presence, full of fury against 
the Quartermaster-General. 

“Stanton,” he roared out, “ I wonder how 
a lawyer, as you are, can keep that man 
Meigs where he is. Why! he pays no regard 
to either law or justice.” 

Mr. Stanton looked at his excited visitor 
and replied, dryly: 

“ Now, don’t you say a word against Meigs. 
He is the most useful man I have about me. 
True, he isn’t a lawyer, and therefore he does 
many things that I wouldn’t dare to do.” 

“Then why in the name of heaven do you 
let him do them? ” demanded the Senator. 

“ Somebody Aas to do them,” quietly an- 
swered the Secretary. 

Mr. Stanton never reconciled himself to 
military methods, nor learned to esteem the 
military profession as a permanent instrument 
of civilization. Accustomed as a lawyer to do 


everything in person and in his own way, the 
delay and precision inseparable from public 
administration always chafed him. The offi- 
cial conservator of routine in the War Depart- 
ment is the Adjutant-General; and General 
‘Townsend, who filled that office during the 
war, was an even-tempered man, with an 
ideal respect for authority that never permit- 
ted him to palter with orders, and an ideal re- 
spect for precedent that never permitted him 
to depart from tradition in their execution ; 
and of the traditions of the army he was the 
store-house from which all engaged in military 
administration at times supplied themselves. 
The Secretary was greatly attached to his 
Adjutant-General, scolding him oftener than 
any other of his subordinates, sharing more 
confidences with him, and, while forever 
breaking down his barriers of tradition and 
routine, constantly taking his opinion in pri- 
vate upon questions or acts under discussion 
or in contemplation. Mr. Stanton was sur- 
rounded and kept himself surrounded by mil- 
itary officers, and despite the incessant war 
of conflicting habits and methods, there was 
much mutual esteem. He once humorously 
described his situation as that of the man 
betwixt the devil and the deep sea—if he 
escaped the bottomless pit of chaos, he fell 
into the fathomless gulf of circumlocution. His 
open preference for the private soldier to the 
wearer of shoulder-straps (a preferenceopposed 
to both reason and experience and, in his case, 
free from the usual taint of demagogism ) was 
due to his conception of military force as a 
necessary evil; still an evil, however necessary. 
If I might venture to put into phrase his art 
of war as I have heard him variously expound 
it, it would read something like this: “Get 
together all the men you can and move against 
the enemy; if he retreats, follow him and fight 
him till he breaks up or surrenders; ifhe resists, 
fight him till he retreats.” He once closed a 
technical and animated discussion, in his pres- 
ence, of the respective merits of muzzle and 
breech loading rifles by the remark: “Gentle- 
men, it’s the man behind the gun that makes 
all the difference worth talking about.” 
Mr.Stanton repeatedly bestowed military ap- 
pointments upon persons in civil life, charged 
with civic duties, because the emoluments of 
such appointments were the readiest means at 
hand of recognizing faithful or valuable service. 
Baker, the chief of the military detective ser- 
vice, was, in truth, a faithful and valuable pub- 
lic servant, and as he held the rank of colonel 
of volunteers, the Secretary saw no reason why 
he should not have a brevet promotion, on re- 
tiring from the service, just as paymasters, com- 
missaries, and surgeons were having brevets. 
To his legally constituted mind a brevet brig- 
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adier ( being an official without either authority, 
duty, or pay assuch ) was as great an anomaly 
as a brevet judge would have been; and hence, 
after keeping the law authorizing brevets in 
abeyance till military pressure became irresist- 
ible, he opened the gates, at the close of the 
war, and said in effect: “Here is something 
that means nothing and costs nothing; take 
all you want.” ‘True, he did at first prescribe 
that brevets should only be conferred on the 
recommendation of boards of officers, or, sub- 
sequently, of the chain of commanding offi- 
cers of each aspirant, and he originally limited 
brevet promotion to one grade for each per- 
son breveted; but these methods were too 
slow and too sparing for the multitude of aspi- 
rants, and as he did not care enough about 
the matter in a public or personal sense to 
buffet with Congressmen, who naturally want- 
ed everything they could get for their soldier 
constituents, he practically abandoned the 
whole business to a clerk in his office, who 
made up schedules as best he could from 
which the Adjutant-General prepared the offi- 
cial papers. So loosely was the breveting done 
that a party of departmental clerks, fora lark, 
undertook to get acompanion and butt of theirs 
breveted from his late rank of first-lieutenant 
to the grade of brigadier-general, and had act- 
ually obtained for him the several brevet com- 
missions of captain, major, and lieutenant- 
colonel when he became fearful of detection 
and exposure, and gave a royal “spread” to his 
benefactors as the price of their services and 
silence. 1 am bound to say that his extraordi- 
nary elevation made a man of him, for some 
wealthy relatives took him up, on hearing of 
the honors showered upon him, established 
him in business, and helped him to a desirable 
marriage, and “the colonel” has been all that 
a colonel ought to be ever since. 

Mr. Stanton’s mental characteristics ac- 
corded exactly with his past career. He was 
a self-made man, and had been a highly suc- 
cessful lawyer and advocate. Hence his en- 
ergy, self-reliance, gravity, and taciturnity. 
Hence, too, his minute suspiciousness, for he 
had grappled with extraordinary fabrications 
of documents and with perjury of the most 
cunning order in his investigation of the Cali- 
fornia land-titles. Hence, too, I imagine, his 
dramatic tendencies, which were perpetually 
cropping out. Hence, too, his normal aggres- 
siveness; for as Secretary of War he seemed 
to regard himself as holding a brief for the 
Government and to be bent on bringing his 
client out successful, leaving everybody else 
to look out for himself and to get in the way 
at his peril. This concentration and intensity 
of his mind on the single object of crush- 
ing the rebellion must explain much of his 
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seeming harshness to and neglect of individ- 
uals. He liked many persons and disliked 
very few. Messrs. Davis, Toombs, Yancey, 
Thompson, Floyd, and Breckinridge were all, 
or nearly all, of the leaders of the rebellion 
that he seemed to have any personal resent- 
ment against. He spoke sympathetically of the 
situation of Governor Vance, who had been 
captured and brought before him asa prisoner, 
though he had borne himself stiffly while the 
governor was present. At the solicitation of 
Mr. Garrett, he interested himself in getting a 
special pardon for General Kirby Smith, be- 
cause of his poverty after conducting large 
cotton operations for the Confederate Gov- 
ernment, and because of Canby’s praise of his 
scrupulous fidelity in executing the surrender 
of the Trans- Mississippi Department. He per- 
mitted an impoverished gentleman who had 
held civil office at Richmond to bring a valu- 
able law library to the North, and assisted him 
to an advantageous sale of it. He protected a 
needy lady who was threatened with dismissal 
from public employment because her husband 
was (against her will) serving in the Confederate 
army. The late Judge Roane, of Alabama, 
told me that when his State seceded he went 
to Mr. Stanton, who, after some violent lan- 
guage about Yancey and some others, and the 
ruin they were bringing on innocent men, told 
him he saw nothing else for him to do but to 
resign his office at Washington, go home and 
take care of his family and do as little harm 
to the Government or his people as he could. 
When he saw Roane after the war and heard 
that he had accepted a place in one of the de- 
partments at Richmond as a partial means 
of support, he only remarked, “ A man must 
live.” With the exceptions I have named, I 
do not believe that he had any especial or in- 
dividual feeling against those engaged in the 
rebellion, and that he never had any thought 
or purpose beyond restoring the Union and 
making it secure. When, in the early days of 
his heat against the Southern leaders, Presi- 
dent Johnson refused to permit General Joseph 
E. Johnston to visit his sister in Canada with- 
out forfeiting his right to remain in the United 
States, Mr. Stanton, whose own power of re- 
fusal was ample, before handing the paper 
back to General Grant, who, in company with 
General Sherman, had recommended the de- 
sired extension of General Johnston’s parole, 
indorsed on the paper a minute that the refusal 
was at the personal order of the President. 
The unhappy relations that grew up be- 
tween Secretary Stanton and General Mc- 
Clellan are, I think, most reasonably to be 
explained by the overwhelming devotion of 
the former to the advocate’s idea of duty toa 
client. He entered office on the best of terms 
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with the young General-in-Chief, but they 
soon drifted apart. The choice of the Penin- 
sular route for the advance on Richmond en- 
tirely shattered the Secretary’s confidence in 
his late military ideal, and the retreat to the 
James River, and the seemingly aimless and 
endless sojourn there under the protection 
of the navy, appeared to confirm all of Mr. 
Stanton’s moody anticipations and gave him 
an ascendency in the Government that was, 
however, speedily overturned by the disaster 
to his own general, Pope. He fought bitterly 
then, as his cabinet memoranda show, against 
the restoration of McClellan, but people, gen- 
erally, had neither his convictions nor his stern 
courage, and the President overruled him for 
the moment. He was again overruled in the 
appointment of General Hooker; but that was 
the last time, and not even the transcendent 
influence of General Grant at a later day could 
suffice to recall General McClellan to the field 
a second time. 

If Mr. Stanton had any marked intellectual 
tastes dissociated from the law I never discov- 
ered or heard of them. He was fond of novels, 
especially those of Dickens, but he read them, 
as he said, to relax and clear his mind. He 
liked also the conversation of accomplished 
men, and, before the war, had built himself a 
house, larger than his means warranted, in 
order that he might assemble them around 
his table and give them suitable entertain- 
ment, Even during the war, no matter how 
onerous or anxious his duties at the moment 
might be, he was always ready to meet at his 
own or some other table men of real emi- 
nence in any field who might be visiting Wash- 
ington. Among his colleagues of the cabi 
net he maintained intimate relations with Mr. 
Seward, whose volatile nature had a strong 
attraction for his own Puritanical soul. 

Mr. Stanton was a profoundly pious man 
and carried his belief in predestination and 
special providence so far that he might have 
been a fatalist, except for the teachings of his 
own active life and the robustness and activ- 
ity of a mind that was incapable of passive- 
ness. In his eyes the American Union was a 
providential scheme for working out the hap- 
piness of mankind, and therefore, while he 
never despaired of the republic, the attempt 
to break it up appeared to him to be sacrilegi- 
ous, and herein probably lay the secret of his 
vindictiveness against the men whom he felt 
warranted in holding guilty of stirring up a 
rebellion. 

With all his religious fervor, Mr. Stanton 
was atolerant man in religion,as I have shown 
him to have been in politics. As the Federal 
armies penetrated and spread themselves over 
the South, there was much unavoidable dis- 


tress and disturbance of the Roman Catholic 
conventual establishments connected with ed- 
ucation and charity, and the sisterhoods, and 
often priests in charge of congregations, would 
appeal to the Archbishop of Baltimore for aid 
in getting their lot in various ways amelio- 
rated by the authorities at Washington. The 
archbishop would transmit the more urgent 
and meritorious of these appeals to Colonel 
Hardie, chief of the military staff at the War 
Department and a devout Catholic, who 
would submit them to the Secretary, being 
unwilling to assume any responsibility himself 
in matters that touched him so closely. Col- 
onel Hardie has told me how surprised he 
used to be at the patience and liberality of 
Mr. Stanton in dealing with these appeals, 
and how, upon one occasion, when he ex- 
pressed a fear that he was exposing himself 
to censure in making himself the repeated 
vehicle of such applications, the Secretary 
put him at his ease by replying: “I shall cen- 
sure you when you fail in your duty of bring- 
ing all necessary and proper matters to my 
attention,— these included.” 

This is perhaps a good place to refer to 
a belief that has gained some foothold, that 
Mr. Stanton was especially concerned in bring- 
ing about the conviction or the execution of 
Mrs. Surratt, and that he afterward was stricken 
by remorse for his part in her painful death. 
It is true that, after her conviction, he did re- 
fuse to interfere in any way with the execution 
of her sentence, even when importuned by her 
pale-faced, weeping daughter again and again, 
till he was obliged either to yield or to deny 
admittance to the suppliant; and it is true that, 
relying upon his own legal training and ex 
perience, he personally subjected the witness 
Weichman, upon whose testimony Mrs. Sur- 
ratt was chiefly convicted, to a searching ex- 
amination to test the accuracy and trustworthi 
ness of his statements, Beyond these he had, 
from beginning to end, no especial relations to 
ward the case of Mrs, Surratt. Doubtless he 
shared the national repugnance of his country- 
men to the hanging of women, and I infer this 
from his expressed disgust at the applications 
made to him for passes to witness her execution. 
After his retirement he was not chary of ad- 
mitting his mistakes made in office, but he 
certainly died in ignorance of remorse, or any 
ground for remorse, on the part of himself or 
anybody else, in connection with the fate of 
Mrs. Surratt. It is only fair to say that he did 
take an active part in the subsequent trial of 
her son, and made no concealment of his 
chagrin at the failure of the expected con- 
viction. 

I have spoken of Mr. Stanton’s self-reliance. 
The defeat of Rosecrans at Chickamauga was 
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believed at Washington to imperil East Ten- 
nessee, and the Secretary was urgent to send a 
strong reénforcement there from the Army of 
the Potomac. General Halleck contended that 
it was impossible to get an effective reénforce- 
ment there in time, and the President, after 
hearing both sides, accepted the judgment of 
Halleck. Mr. Stanton then put off the decision 
till evening, when he and Halleck were to be 
ready with details to support their conclusions. 
The Secretary then sent for Colonel McCal- 
lum, who was neither a lawyer nor a strategist, 
but a master of railway science. He showed 
McCallum how many officers, men, horses, and 
pieces of artillery, and how much baggage it 
was proposed to move from the Rapidan to 
the Tennessee, and asked him to name the 
shortest time he would undertake to do it in 
if his life depended on it. McCallum made 
some rapid calculations, jotted down some 
projects connected with the move, and named 
a time within that which Halleck had admitted 
would be soon enough if it were only possible; 
this time being conditioned on his being able 
to control everything that he could reach. The 
Secretary was delighted, told him he would 
make him a brigadier-general the day that the 
last train was safely unloaded, put him on his 
mettle by telling him of Halleck’s assertion 
that the thing was beyond human power, told 
him to go and work out final calculations and 
projects, and to begin preliminary measures, 
using his name and authority everywhere ; 
and finally instructed him what to do and say 
when he should send for him by and by to 
come over to the department. When the con- 
ference was resumed and McCallum was in- 
troduced, his apparently spontaneous demon- 
stration of how easily and surely the impossible 
thing could be done convinced the two skep- 
tics,and the movement was ordered and made, 
and figures now in military science as a grand 
piece of strategy. 

The Secretary was not without a sense of 
humor, as the following anecdote will show. 
It was reported to him that an officer from the 
front was in Washington under an assumed 
name and rank, in a false uniform and with a 
forged pass, and had been heard to utter ob- 
scure threats against some of the heads of the 
Government. He had the accused person 
looked up, arrested, and brought before him, 
and it happened that he was in the public re- 
ception-room when the prisoner arrived. A 
few stern and searching questions and a de- 
mand for the prisoner’s papers brought out the 
facts. The “ conspirator” was a lieutenant of 
volunteers who had overstaid a leave of ab- 
sence and was masquerading in the uniform 
and credentials of a field-officer while making 
ducks and drakes of a few hundred dollars 


which had come into his possession, and the 
threats were the frothy parts of a beery discus- 
sion with some brother officers over the per- 
ennial subject of the merits and demerits of 
McClellan, Burnside, and Hooker, the shelved 
commanders of the army to which the ine- 
briates all belonged. The Secretary called in 
a tall, grisly sergeant of dragoons, whom he 
was accustomed to use for hard or perilous 
courier service, and in a sepulchral voice bade 
him go fetch his saber. At these words the 
malefactor turned pale and the bystanders 
were filled with a variety of emotions, ranging 
from curiosity toterror. The saber was brought 
and the edge of it solemnly scrutinized and 
felt by the Secretary. Still holding the saber, 
he directed the sergeant to tear from the pris- 
oner’s coat the gilt buttons and false shoulder- 
straps. ‘Then handing him the naked blade, 
he said, “ Sergeant, take this /e//ow to the 
Old Capitol in one of the wagons, and tell 
Colonel Wood to keep him there till I direct 
his release. If he attempts to escape, cut him 
down, by my orders.” ‘These dreadful words 
did not, in truth, mean perpetual or even in- 
definite imprisonment. The Secretary knew 
that the case would come before the jail de- 
liverer, Judge Advocate Turner, the very next 
morning, and that, in a day or two, an order 
of dismissal from the service would result, and 
the offender be set at large. 

The Secretary, however, was not always so 
grim in his pleasantries. An orderly, lounging 
at the watchman’s desk and scribbling on the 
blotting-pad, idly scrawled a rude imitation 
of the Secretary’s autograph, and, impelled 
by some demon of mischief, added a profane 
and insulting epithet to it. The microscop- 
ical eye of the Secretary soon detected the 
libelous inscription, and the terrified door- 
keeper gave up the name of the person whom 
he rightly suspected of the authorship. “ Bad 
news travels fast,” and before the Secretary 
could reach the station of the culprit, en route’ 
to his own room, Smith was on the upper 
floor of the building, a panting fugitive. For 
a full week he lived a life of suspense and 
furtiveness, without a word or a sign from the 
offended magnate, who was full of business, 
and might be presumed to have forgotten the 
matter. But as soon as Mr. Stanton laid his 
eye upon Smith he invited him into his pri- 
vate room and demanded the whole truth 
and nothing else. He soon became satisfied 
that the inscription was nothing but a piece 
of idle mischief, and a few more questions 
informed him of the trembler’s good rec- 
ord in the field and the department, and 
of his possession of a wife and children. The 
Secretary then began to rail at him for so 
publicly caricaturing his handsome signature, 
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and, for a moment, led the poor fellow to be- 
lieve that he had a schoolmaster’s pride in his 
up and down strokes; the truth being that 
while the Secretary was capable, by an effort, 
of writing a bold and legible back hand, his 
ordinary chirography was decidedly loose in 
character. 

If I were to attempt, from his conversations, 
to name types of the kinds of men that Mr. 
Stanton admired, I should select Governor 
Morton, Secretary Fessenden, Senator Zacha- 
riah Chandler, and General Sheridan. Rug- 
gedness was a characteristic that attracted 
instead of repelled him, as witness his active 
friendship for the scarred, cynical, and pen- 
niless exile, Gurowski, perhaps the queerest 
of many queer characters that have made 
Washington their abiding-place. For Mr. 
Lincoln the Secretary had an esteem and 
affection that put their relations entirely apart 
from those which he formed or maintained 
with any other man of the period. 

Even if President Lincoln had lived, it is 
improbable that Mr. Stanton would have con- 
tinued at the War Office long after the return 
of peace. He did not like administration, and 
in ordinary times would no doubt have pre- 
ferred the Attorney-Generalship to any other 
office in the cabinet. Nor did he like politics, 
and the little talk there was at one time of his 


THE CLOCK OF 


Oran swang, the pendulum goes 

\_) Of the clock zonian, steady and tall, 
That, backed by Creation’s flaming wall, 
Stands at the foot of the dim, wide stair! 
Swing, swang; here——there! 

Its tick and its tack like the sledging blows 
Of Tubal Cain, the artisan — 

Though they strike on the anvil of no man’s ear; 
On the heart, on the human heart they fall, 
With a sound of blessing, a sound of ban, 
Each blow a hope, each blow a fear, 
Swing, swang, the pendulum, 

With a far-off, dreamy hum, 

And a tick-tack, almost dumb— 

Tick, tack, fetch and come, 

Goes the pendulum! 

Dark is the clock’s deep, mystical face, 
Filled with a brooding, hearkening grace; 
The stars dream in, and sink fainting out, 
And the sun and the moon go walking about, 
Solemn and slow at a thinking pace, 
Walking, walking about. 


Two hands, together joined in prayer, 
Uplift to the lightning and the thunder; 
Two hands, in hope spread half asunder, 


THE UNIVERSE. 


entering the Senate when he could be spared 
from the War Department never found an 
echo with him. Doubtless he hoped to find 
a place in the Supreme Court when he could 
properly leave the cabinet of his chieftain and 
friend; and considering his almost fanatical 
devotion to the law, he ought to have made 
his mark in the annals of that high tribunal. 
But his health was so precarious till a period 
subsequent to Mr. Lincoln’s death that he 
probably thought little at that time about his 
earthly future. The length and manner of his 
continuance in Mr. Johnson’s cabinet was of 
course entirely unpremeditated from one stage 
to another. I feel warranted in adding that it 
was against both his wishes and his judgment, 
and I know that he lived to regret this one 
conspicuous instance in which he permitted 
others to decide what his duty was at a great 
emergency. 

When, on the failure of the impeachment 
of the President, Mr. Stanton abandoned the 
War Department, he was a beggar not only 
in health but in fortune; even the one dwell- 
ing that he possessed was heavily mortgaged, 
and so continued till his death brought the 
true state of his affairs to light, and gave able 
and willing friends an opportunity to do what 
they would have been glad to do earlier, ex- 
cept for his own proud silence. 


Charles F. Benjamin. 


THE UNIVERSE, 


An empty gulf of longing embrace ; 

Two hands, wide apart as they can fare, 

In a fear that coasts, never lands in despair, 

But turns again, back again, ever to prayer; 

Two hands, human hands, pass with awful 
motion, 

Krom island to island, across the face-ocean. 


With opening beak and quivering wing, 
Eager out of its door to spring, 
Tiptoe stands the cock that crows —- 
The golden cock with triumphant call, 
Clear as a trumpet rending the sky — 
When the hands at length are joined on high, 
In a silent, despairing, hoping cry, 
The prayer supreme of the universe, 
When the darkness eternal will not disperse, 
And the cross itself seems a writhing curse ; 
Tick, tack, to the waiting cock, 
Tick, tack, goes the ages-clock ! 


A polar bear, golden and gray, 
Is crawling ever around the top. 
Black and black as an Ethiop, 
The great sea-serpent lies coiled beneath— 
Living, living —and does not breathe. 
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And the crawling bear is so far away 
That we cannot hear, all night, all day, 
The burden big of his bear-like bass, 
Roaring atop of the silent face. 


Eat up old Time, O raging bear! 
Clutch the Baldhead, and in pieces tear ; 
Lie still, dark serpent, nor let one breath 
Stir thy pool and trouble his déath ; 
Steady, hands, for the morn is nigh; 

See the silvery ghost of the dawning shy, 


Low on the floor of the level sky! 
Soon ye will point to the zenith high. 


Be ready to strike, O blessed clock! 
Gather thy clarion breath, gold cock ! 
Push on the month-figures, pale, weary-faced 
moon ! 
Tick, awful pendulum, tick amain! 
And soon, oh, soon, 
Lord of life, and Father of boon, 
Give us our own in our arms again! 


George MacDonald. 


THE WHITE MAN OF THE NEW SOUTH. 


HE New South is already 
an old theme. As the title 
of an article, or the theme 
of a public address, it has 
come to mean a discussion 
of the negro problem, In- 
deed, most articles that 
have appeared on this sub- 

ject, whether from Northern or Southern writ- 

ers, have confined themselves almost exclu- 
sively to a presentation and discussion of this 
phase of the subject. But, without meaning 
thereby to underestimate the importance of 
this great race-problem to the civilization of 
the New South, we yet purpose to confine our- 
selves in this paper to a presentation of the 
white man of the New South and the New 
South of the white man. We shall not even 
discuss the white man of the Old South, except 
by way of contrast with the present. If this ar- 
ticle, therefore, should seem to fail to recognize 
the chivalry, the hospitality, the high sense of 
honor, and the many other moral and social 
virtues that characterized the Southern gen- 
tleman of the olden time, let it not be misun- 
derstood. Our study is in the present, and our 
face is turned toward the future, not toward 
the past. ‘This much we say because the com- 
parison and contrast here instituted must 
needs be unfavorable to the white man of the 

Old South in those points of character of 

which this article shall take cognizance. 

Indeed, it is the white man of the South 
more than the black that has been freed by 
the civil war; and the greatest blessing which 
has thus far resulted to the South from the 
emancipation of the Southern slaves is its ef- 
fect upon the white man of that region in trans- 
forming him from a dependent idler, or “gen- 
tleman of leisure,” supported by his slaves, 
into an independent, self-reliant worker. We 
speak of the typical, representative Southern 
white man, not of all classes; for there were 





working white men in the Old South and there 
are idle white men in the New. But the white 
man of the New South is preéminently a work- 
er as compared with the white man of the Old 
South, who, if not an idler, was at least a man 
of multitudinous leisure. But having now been 
set free from that bondage to leisure and that 
contempt of labor which is inseparable from 
slave-holding, the representative of that region 
has become a new man, and has entered upon 
a new probation among the industrious races 
of the earth. If the Old South had a contempt 
for the worker, the New South has a greater 
contempt for the do-nothing and the idler — 
for the man who does no honest work, it 
matters not how white his skin or how full 
his exchequer. The “gentleman idler” has 
lost caste in the South; he is an institution 
of the past. 

What is called, and rightly so, the New South 
is connected far more closely with the new life 
and labor of the white man of the South than 
with the emancipation and labor of the freed- 
men. ‘The negroes of the South have thus far 
as a rule worked no more and no better since 
their freedom than before. Indeed, seeing that 
the first reaction from a state of slavery and 
compulsory labor is naturally and inevitably 
toward indolence, we may say truthfully, and 
say not so much in blame as in pity for them 
in their condition, that the present genera- 
tion of freedmen have perhaps not worked so 
much or so well as they were compelled to do 
before they received their freedom. ‘This, how- 
ever, owing to the upward tendency of freedom 
and education, will doubtless not be true of 
succeeding generations, as indeed it is not of 
many belonging to this generation. ‘Their at- 
tention and efforts have thus far been directed 
almost exclusively to themselves, to their own 
support, to their own mental, moral, and social 
improvement as a race, and to the securing and 
increasing of their recognized rights. This is as 
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it should have been; it could not have been 
otherwise, and it is likely to be thus for at 
least a quarter of a century to come, But the 
white man of the South thinks less concern- 
ing himself and more concerning the common 
good thanever before. While he perhaps values 
his own property more and works harder to 
increase it than ever before, he yet has more 
public spirit and enterprise and more desire to 
see his region developed than he did before 
he became the working-man henowis. Hence, 
we say the New South is that of the white man. 

For the first ten years after the war the South 
was wearing the black garb of mourning and 
was in sorrow over the “lost cause,” and re- 
fused to be comforted. It was the period when 
the “Conquered Banner” and Father Ryan’s 
other mournful threnodies voiced forth the 
only feelings and sentiments that filled the 
Southern white man’s breast; it was the pe- 
riod of reconstruction and adaptation to the 
new conditions of life and labor. The white 
man had no heart to work then, and what work 
he did was not the result of hopeful endeavor 
and healthful enterprise, but of dire necessity. 
It was not until a decade of years had passed 
that he laid aside his garb of mourning and 
went really and earnestly to work, having 
learned now to adapt himself to the conditions 
and environments of the new civilization; and 
now that the second decade of the new order 
has ended, we are beginning to see the results 
of the new spirit of life and labor that has been 
infused into the Southern white man by the 
emancipation of his former slaves. 

The New South, therefore,— the industrial, 
intellectual, and religious New South,— of 
which we here speak began properly at the 
close of the first decade after the war, in 1875; 
it began to show itself first in 1880; and by 
1886 it has proved its name by evidences so 
powerful and convincing that only the blind- 
est can fail to see them. It is our purpose to 
show, by presenting a few carefully selected 
facts and figures, that such a marvelous ad- 
vance has been made in the South in the last 
ten years as has rarely been made in any coun- 
try or in any part of any country in an equally 
limited period in the history of the world. It 
is true that the manner in which some of the 
Southern States have dealt with their debts 
seems irreconcilable with any worthy claim to 
remarkable material prosperity ; and even if 
this were otherwise, the recuperation of the 
South, it may be said, cannot be compared 
with the phenomenal rapidity with which 
France redeemed herself, at least in appear- 
ances, from the enormous debt incurred in the 
Franco-Prussian war, But then that startling 
settlement was only apparent and not real, at 
least so far as the national government was 


concerned; for the debt was simply transferred 
from abroad to its own people at home. That 
this could be done and was done is eminently 
to its credit, it is true. But France is to-day 
the most hopelessly involved in debt of all 
the nations of Europe, and this is a result of 
the Franco-Prussian war. So this phenomenal 
settlement of its enormous debt was some- 
thing of a “ Mississippi Bubble” after all, and 
therefore cannot be used to offset our claim of 
an almost unprecedented prosperity in certain 
portions of the Southern States in the last ten 
years. But if any one be disposed to say that 
the first recognition of a claim to material pros- 
perity in a nation or state should be based 
upon its settlement of its lawfully contracted 
debts, and should insist on applying this right- 
eous test to the claim of remarkable prosperity 
in the New South, we shall not deny the just- 
ness of his criticism. But this we will say: it 
is not the working white people of the South 
that have desired or voted for repudiation or 
readjustment. If left to the vote of the white 
man, the debts of Virginia and Tennessee 
would long since have been fairly adjusted, if 
not entirely paid. Be it said to their honor and 
honesty, it was not the property-owners, those 
that would have had the debt to pay, who as 
a class voted for readjustment and repudiation. 
But that a most wonderful impetus has been 
given to Southern life and industry in the last 
few years, and that the South has already 
entered upon an era of unprecedented pros- 
perity, there is the most abundant and varied 
evidence to show. This prosperity rests upon a 
more permanent basis than that of anfe-bellum 
times, which always carried within itself the 
direful prophecy of its own coming ruin. We 
shall now show what the New South has done 
and is doing,—first, in the development of 
those varied and diversified industries that in- 
dicate material prosperity; secondly, in the 
departments of education and literature, and 
thirdly, in the sphere of morals and religion,— 
and also show how it is all connected most in- 
timately with the emancipation of the white 
man of the South from that bondage to idleness 
and contempt of labor that is inseparable from 
the ownership of slaves. We shall see that in 
physical, intellectual, and moral manhood the 
white man of the South, having shaken off the 
shackles of his bondage and rejoicing in his hb- 
erty, has joined the other freemen of the earth 
in running a nobler and better race in life. To 
change our figure to one more prosaic and true 
to life, he has set himself earnestly to work. 


I. We consider first the evidences of ma- 
terial prosperity as indicated by the increase 
in the production of the two leading Southern 
staples, cotton and tobacco, and by the in- 
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troduction and development in the South of 
wealth-producing industries. 

King Cotton’s days of prosperity, it was 
gravely predicted, would end forever with the 
emancipation of the slaves. But the South 
raises thirty per cent, more cotton to-day than 
it ever did before the war, and raises it on a 
smaller number of acres. And note the in- 
crease of white labor in the production of the 
cotton crop. Before the war white labor pro- 
duced only ten per cent. of this staple; in 
1883, forty-four per cent. ; in 1884, forty-eight 
per cent.; in 1885, over fifty per cent. The 
cause of this change is threefold: (1) the in- 
crease in the production of cotton in new 
States, like ‘Texas, where white labor predom- 
inates ; (2) the tendency of the colored popu- 
lation in many parts of the South to leave the 
country and seek residence in the larger towns 
and cities; (3) the fact that the white man of 
the New South has gone to work —to work in 
the cotton fields as well as everywhere else. 
And yet, notwithstanding this increase in the 
production of this greatest of Southern sta- 
ples, cotton is no longer king. Happily for 
the South, its supremacy isat anend. A hun- 
dred new and diversified industries are now 
bringing untold millions of dollars annually 
into the South, far more than the cotton crop 
is, whereas before the war cotton was almost 
the only source of revenue. The last reported 
tobacco crop yielded the South thirty-three 
million dollars, which is certainly three or four 
times as much as before the war, though we 
have not the figures for the latter. The pro- 
portion of this staple produced by white labor is 
quite as large if not larger than that of cotton. 

Closely connected with the agricultural 
prosperity of the New South may be noted 
the rapidly increasing division of the large 
plantations of former times into smaller and 
more thoroughly cultivated farms. ‘The great- 
est evil in the farming of the South for many 
years after the war was the tendency to raise 
cotton or tobacco exclusively, and buy all 
foodstuffs. ‘The reason for this was found in 
the impoverished condition of the farmer and 
the fact that he could borrow money in ad- 
vance on these crops when he could not on 
breadstufis. The cotton and tobacco crops 
were often mortgaged while yet in the field 
to buy bread for man and hay for beast that 
should have been raised by the farmer him- 
self. In some cases these crops were mort- 
gaged before they were even planted, to pay 
for fertilizers. ‘This system made the farmer 
entirely dependent, when, of all men, he 
should be independent, at least in providing 
the necessaries of life. But this evil has well- 
nigh disappeared. The South can now feed 
itself, and in a few years will do so entirely. 


77! 


The statistics for corn and oats show that the 
South, as compared with the North and West, 
raises its proportion of the former and more 
than its proportion of the latter, while the 
showing for wheat is not unfavorable. It is 
also beginning to raise its own hay. The 
South, rich in all kinds of agricultural re- 
sources, should, as it will before long, be ex- 
porting, not importing, these things. 

Among the new and profitable industries 
that have started in the South since the war 
may be mentioned fruit-raising, truck-farm- 
ing, market-gardening, and stock-raising. The 
wonderful but until recently unrecognized 
adaptation and advantages of the South for 
this last-named industry are being rapidly 
brought to public notice. It is of course 
easier to winter cattle in the South than any- 
where else. The South has to-day two hun- 
dred million dollars more invested in live 
stock than it had in 1875, being an increase 
of nearly fifty per cent. in ten years. Andé it is 
encouraging to note that the finer breeds of 
cattle are everywhere supplanting the inferior 
breeds. The “raw-boned” horse, the “scrub” 
cow, and the “razor-backed” hog are fast dis- 
appearing. Again, the timber, lumber, and 
wood-work industry is also worthy of special 
mention as one of the most promising and 
profitable of those that have been started in 
the South in recent years. 

But it is in the development of manufactures 
of various kinds that the South has grown most 
rapidly and extensively. Before the war the 
South was so exclusively agricultural that it 
was long thought that it was adapted only to 
agriculture, But it is now found that in adap- 
tation to manufactures of most kinds the South 
is not surpassed, if equaled, by any other part 
of the United States. It has been shown by re 
peated experiments and well-attested results that 
cotton can be manufactured from three to five 
dollars cheaper per bale in the South than in 
New England. ‘The time was when all the 
cotton of the South was sent North, chiefly to 
New England, to be manufactured; but the 
decrease of manufactures in New England 
and their relative increase in the South sure- 
ly foretoken that at no very distant day the 
South will be recognized as the manufacturing 
region of the Union. In 1880 there were one 
hundred and eighty cotton-mills in the South; 
in 1885 there were nearly double that number. 
Those finer fabrics that require skilled labor 
of a high order will of course be the last to be 
manufactured in the South. It is the absence 
of skilled labor, and not climatic or other rea 
sons, that accounts for the absence at present 
of mills for the manufacture of the finer fabrics. 
It was slavery that kept away manufactures 
from the South all these years. But when the 
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Southern white man was thrown upon his own 
resources, he went to work with brain and hand, 
and manufactures started at once. 

Another new but most promising industry 
in the South is that of iron and coal mining. 
Ten years ago the iron mines of North Ala- 
bama could have been bought for fifty thou- 
sand dollars ; to-day they could not be bought 
for fifty million. The city of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, in the heart of the iron region, has come 
into existence in thelast six years. Itisthought 
that no city or district in the Union has such 
advantages for the manufacture of iron as this. 
Nor is Tennessee much behind Alabama in de- 
veloping this new Southern industry. It has 
been found by trustworthy experiments that 
Pennsylvania, the great iron State of the Union, 
can no longer compete with these two States in 
the production of most kinds of iron. The 
mountain regions of Virginia, West Virginia, 
and North Carolina are perhaps as rich in natu- 
ral resources, and only lack development. ‘The 
manufacture of nails was begun in West Vir- 
ginia after the war, and now several million 
dollars’ worth of nails are manufactured annu- 
ally in thisone State alone. In the production of 
pig-iron, especially, the South excels. Compar- 
ing the statistics for 1880 with those for 1884, 
we find that in three Southern States — Virginia, 
Alabama, and ‘Tennessee —there was an in- 
crease of over three hundred thousand tons, 
while all the rest of the United States shows a 
decrease of more than nine thousand tons. 
“ That the South is destined to become the cen- 
ter ofthe iron interests of the United States is a 
fact that is daily becoming more apparent. ‘The 
advantages of that section are not equaled 
elsewhere in America.” So concludes Mr. R. 
H. Edmonds after a careful study of the sub- 
ject. “The South,” says Mr. Edward Atkinson, 
“ has the imperial deposit of the iron and coal 
of the whole world.” 

It is the liberated white man that has set 
himself to developing the South and Southern 
industries. His brains and hands have gone 
to work, and they must find something to do. 
As long as slavery lasted the South was des- 
tined to be an exclusively agricultural region 
and the white race little more than overseers 
of the blacks, Nor did the white man, so long 
as slavery lasted, ever invite brains and capi- 
tal from abroad to develop those industries 
which he himself either would not or could not 
develop. Slavery was exclusive. But the work- 
ing white man of the emancipated New South 
is glad to have the stimulus and aid and com- 
petition of foreign brain and capital. 

Two things are resulting from this change 
in the Southern white man and from the dis- 
covery of the wonderful adaptation of the South 
for manufactures : (1) Northern capital is turn- 


ing rapidly and extensively to the South for 
investment; and while we think that the true 
secret of this wonderful development of new 
industries in the South is to be found in the 
fact that the white people, freed from the in- 
cubus of slavery, have set themselves to work 
in earnest, we yet recognize the fact that much 
of the capital with which this work is done 
has come from the North. 

(2) The South formerly, being exclusively 
agricultural and having no manufacturing in- 
dustries, strongly and almost universally fa- 
vored free trade; while now, in view of its 
becoming a manufacturing district, public sen- 
timent seems to be fast increasing in favor of 
protection, even as New England seems year 
by year to be growing more and more in fa- 
vor of free trade, and this because, as some 
allege, it finds it easier to compete with the 
cheap labor of Europe than with the superior 
advantages of the South, where manufactures, 
if they can only be protected long enough to 
get a sure foothold, will prove dangerous if 
not fatal competitors of the manufacturing 
industries of New England. We hereby sim- 
ply state the fact as to the change in Southern 
sentiment on this vexed subject, and give the 
common and perhaps true explanation of the 
change. It is, however, another question as 
to whether, from the standpoint of political 
economy, such Southerners be not acting 
against their own best interests, or at least 
against the interests of the Southern States at 
large, in advocating protection as against free 
trade. 

The cotton-seed mill is another entirely new 
and most promising industry in the South. 
The utilization of the cotton-seed, formerly 
wasted, is now a very important element in 
the profit of cotton-growing. The chief profit 
of Northern industries consists in saving the 
waste, and this must ultimately be the profit 
of Southern industry likewise. Moreover, by 
the utilization of the cotton-seed an extremely 
valuable element has been added to the food 
supply of the world. At present about three 
and a half million tons of cotton-seed are pro- 
duced annually. Every bale of cotton repre- 
sents a thousand pounds of seed. In 1885 six 
hundred thousand tons of cotton-seed were 
crushed, the product averaging about twenty 
dollars per ton. In a few years all the cotton- 
seed will be thus utilized. A ton of cotton- 
seed produces forty gallons of oil, seven hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of oil-cake, and thirty 
pounds of lint. The various uses to which the 
cotton-seed oil is applied are well known. As 
an article of food it is said to contain ninety- 
five per cent. of nutriment. It iS a common 
substitute for olive oil, and is said to be no 
mean substitute for cod-liver oil. One ton of 
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the cake, or meal after the oil has been ex- 
tracted, is said to be worth three tons of seed 
for purposes of fertilizing. We have spoken 
more of this than of other industries because 
it is not only new in the South, but entirely 
new among the industries of the earth, and 
is strictly Southern in its origin and future 
development. 

To show the marvelous development of new 
industries in the Southern States in the last five 
years, and to show the solid basis upon which 
the above statements rest, let us present and 
contrast the figures taken from the census of 
1880 and those for 1885, collected with much 
care and with considerable labor at the late 
New Orleans Exposition.* The figures repre- 
sent millions, and are in round numbers. ‘They 
represent the value of the products, for the 
years named, in the Southern States. 








1880. 1885. Jucrease. 

Agricultural products .549 669......120 
Manufacturing “ . 315 . 445 130 
Stock and dairy “ . 130 165 . 38 
Mining @ « . J 21 oe 
Total. . 1001 1303 302 


Now quite half of this amount—and this 
is the important fact to be observed, even 
more than the increase—comes from indus- 
tries that have sprung up in the South entirely 
since the war. How account for this? It is 
easy. The system of slavery kept out these in- 
dustries before the war, but when the slaves 
were emancipated, the white people were set 
to work. They must do something; hence 
these new and rapidly increasing industries. 
There was not enough room in agriculture for 
all this addition to Southern labor. There are, 
perhaps, nearly twice as many workers in the 
South as before the war. 

The wealth of the Southern States has in- 
creased forty-one per cent. in the last five 
years, while the population during the same 
period has increased only about sixteen per 
cent., which is an increase of wealth over pop- 
ulation of twenty-five per cent., or five per cent. 
perannum forthe entire population. And when 
we consider how very small a proportion of the 
colored people accumulate anything, it would 
probably not be an incorrect estimate to say 
that the Southern white people for the last five 
years, in addition to supporting themselves, 
have been adding about eight or nine per cent. 
per annum to their capital. This is a most cred- 
itable showing for the entire population consid- 
ered in the aggregate—a far better showing 
than was ever made during any period of five 
years in the days of slavery. 

It is not claimed that the above statistics are 

*See the “ Times-Democrat” (New Orleans) for 
September 1, 1885. 
VoL. XXXIII.—98. 


altogether accurate or altogether satisfactory ; 
but if they be only approximately true, they 
serve the purpose for which they are intro- 
duced into this article, the design of which is 
not so much to show what the New South is 
as to show what the white man of the South 
has become,— viz., an earnest, progressive, 
public-spirited working-man. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson of Boston has made 
careful study of the South and Southern indus- 
tries since the war. His testimony is to the 
point. He says: 


“ To him who either hastily or with ample time now 
studies the condition of the Southern States, from the 
end of the war to the present time, nothing will appear 
more marvelous than the recuperative power of a 
people so lately made free from bondage as the people 
of the South; and the term ‘made free’ is used not 
only with respect to all the blacks, but to the vast 
majority of the whites as well. By comparison with 
other countries, the war left the Southern States with 
nothing but neglected lands, upon which were scat- 
tered dwellings more or less oleate to shelter the 
people, but with few mills or works of any kind, with 
old tools or none, and with all the internal machinery 
of commerce practically destroyed. The soldiers from 
most of the Southern States went back after the sur- 
render to meet conditions absolutely unknown before ; 
they were obliged to begin life anew without capital, 
without experience to guide them, and in the face of 
conditions which, from their point of view, must have 
been absolutely appalling. lew it has been possible 
even for men of intelligence, but whose only training 
in the practical work of life had been gained in the 
destructive operations of war, to have returned to de- 
serted and fenceless farms and plantations, there to 
adapt themselves toa complete change, not only in the 
system of labor, but to a complete revolution of the 
very ideas of the people in regard to labor, and in the 
few years that have since elapsed to have compassed 
the great progress already anise, is one of the marvels 
the history of which has hardly yet been observed and 
is yet unwritten,” 


II. We consider next the subject of educa- 
tion and literature. There is at present an in- 
tellectual activity in the South quite unknown 
in ante-bellum times. By the emancipation of 
the slaves a most powerful impetus has been 
given to the intellect of the white man of the 
South, which is actively manifesting itself in a 
thirst for knowledge, in a widespread desire to 
promote popular education, and in contribu- 
tions to the literature of the day, as seen in 
magazines, reviews, and books. 

If there is one thing that takes precedence 
of all others in the South to-day it is popular 
education. ‘That every one must have a com- 
mon-school education is perhaps the distinct- 
ive American idea of this day; and no part 
of our country is doing more at present to carry 
out this idea than the South. ‘The public or 
common schools now almost everywhere to 
be found in the South, it is well known, were 
started since the war. But they already bid 
fair at no distant day to banish the curse of 
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illiteracy from that region. Church and state, 
good and bad, rich and poor, high and low, 
white and black,—all seem united in promot- 
ing public education. Everybody must have 
at least a common-school education: this is 
the idea now up to which the South is working. 

Indeed, by comparing statistics and consult- 
ing authorities, we discover that the South is 
doing more, in proportion to her abilities, for 
the cause of public education than any other 
part of the United States. This statement is 
confirmed by both Doctors Haygood and 
Mayo, than whom there are not two more 
trustworthy and competent authorities on this 
subject,—the one a Southern man who has 
traveled largely in the Northern States, the 
other a Northern man who has traveled ex- 
tensively in the South. The Southern States 
are now giving to the cause of public educa- 
tion more than one-third of all the money 
raised by taxation, and Texas is giving more 
than one-half. The South is giving to this 
cause to-day more than twice as much as it 
gave to it five years ago, and five times as 
much as it gave in 1870, The South spent 
during 1885 more than seventeen million dol- 
lars for education; ten millions of it went to 
the public schools, which had an attendance 
of over three million pupils. Every year there 
is an increase of many thousands in the num 
ber attending the public schools. Let a single 
State serve as an index of the great advance 
made in the matter of public education in the 
South in the last few years. In 1869 North 
Carolina gave nothing to its public schools ; 
in 1870 it gave $43,000; in 1882, $510,000; 
in 1885, $850,000. “I doubt,” says Doctor 
Mayo, “if the history of the world presents 
an instance of greater efforts, sacrifices, and 
expenditures for education under circum- 
stances so discouraging as in the South dur- 
ing the period under consideration.” It is 
thus seen that the white man of the South 
has been giving to the cause of education far 
more out of his poverty since the war than he 
ever gave out of his wealth in the days of 
slavery. 

As to the character of the work done in 
these common schools as well as in many in- 
stitutions of higher grade in the South, we can- 
not speak in terms altogether so encouraging. 
But considering all the circumstances it is as 
good as could be expected, and, what is bet- 
ter, improvement is being made year by year. 

The educational institutions of the South 
lack organization into a system. As it is, the 
training or preparatory schools and the col- 
leges and so-called universities are all rivals of 
one another, competing for the same students. 
The greatest evil is the want of good train- 
ing-schools preparatory to the colleges and 


higher institutions of learning. A few exist, 
such as Bingham’s in North Carolina, Mc- 
Cabe’s in Virginia, and the Webbs’ in Tennes- 
see, which are of the very best. But very few 
Southern colleges have any conditions of en- 
trance ; nearly all of them have preparatory 
departments, and hence students who should 
go to a preparatory school go at once to 
college. The better class of colleges in the 
South have just as high and rigid conditions 
of graduation as have institutions of the same 
grade in the North. The trouble is in their 
not having and rigidly adhering to proper 
conditions of entrance. As a result, prepara- 
tory schools cannot live in competition with 
the colleges attracting to themselves the un- 
trained students, who are disposed to go at 
once to the highest institutions that will ad- 
mit them, thinking thereby to save time, and 
not knowing that time lost in thorough train- 
ing at a good preparatory school is time 
saved in the end. Preparatory classes at 
college cannot do the thorough training and 
drill work that can and will be done at good 
preparatory schools, chiefly because they 
have college methods of instruction which 
are quite different from those proper to the 
preparatory school. Another evil result of 
this unfair competition between schools that 
should be mutually correlated to and help- 
ful of each other, is that it causes many 
institutions that are in reality only prepar- 
atory schools to call themselves colleges. 
‘They are compelled to do this in order to se- 
cure students. For these evils the colleges are 
most largely responsible, and from them alone 
can come the remedy. ‘The evil here named 
is the greatest that confronts the cause of 
thorough and higher education in the South. 
A few of the better colleges, however, are al- 
ready leading in the rectification of this evil by 
fixing and rigidly adhering to proper conditions 
of entrance. The public schools do not take 
the place of the academies or preparatory 
schools which they have helped to kill off, 
for they do not encourage their students to go 
to higher institutions of learning as the pre- 
paratory schools do. It is a most hopeful sign 
of the times that preparatory schools are being 
started all over the South. 

Before the war the South had more sons in 
college than the North had. But the young 
men of the Old South, the sons of the Southern 
planters, went to school more because it was 
“ the thing to do” than because they wanted 
to work or prepare earnestly for a life-profes- 
sion. The ideal before young men now is very 
different from what it used to be in slavery 
times. Then it was the “ Southern gentleman,” 
which often meant, when brought to its secret 
and last analysis, the “ gentleman idler” and 
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do-nothing. Now the ideal before young men 
is that of a worker. The effect of this change 
of ideal upon the character of the young man- 
hood of the South cannot fail to show itself 
in making the Anglo-Saxon race in the Southern 
States a more robust, earnest, and manly type 
of character than was ever possible under the 
old civilization. 

We next notice the subject of Southern liter- 
ature. A Southerner who will take the trouble 
to look carefully and thoughtfully through a 
catalogue containing all the books wnitten 
by American authors will make the painful 
discovery that about ninety per cent. of all 
the books of real value and of recognized 
ability have come from authors who lived north 
of Mason and Dixon’s line. What is the an- 
swer to this discreditable fact ? One word an- 
swers it— slavery. The curse of slavery with 
its slothful and enervating influences rested 
like an incubus on the intellect of the white 
man of the South, who in capacity for mental 
work is equal to any man of Anglo-Saxon 
blood and brains in America. Is it said, “ No, 
not slavery, but climate explains this great dif- 
ference between the intellectual activity and 
vigor of the North and South”? We reply, No, 
not climate, but slavery, and prove our assertion 
by pointing to the New South; for the most 
noticeable circumstance connected with our 
contemporaneous American literature at the 
present time, a circumstance recognized in the 
North quite as widely as in the South, is the 
fact that a very large number of those writers 
who are most popularly and prominently be- 
fore the public at this time are Southern men 
and women. The number of prominent Ameri- 
can writers who are from the South is, in fact, 
greater than that from the North in proportion 
to population. It would perhaps not overstate 
the truth to say that more real literary work 
has been done in the South in the last fifteen 
years than was done altogether before the war; 
though much of the fruit of this new spirit of 
intellectual activity, it is true, is yet to show 
itself. But it will appear in due time. The 
Southern intellect is at work as never be- 
fore. The content with intellectual poverty is 
broken. Before the war if men wrote at all they 
wrote for pastime. Now they write as a voca- 
tion, and their writings bear as never before 
the solid marks of mental vigor and strong, 
manly work. In the matter of journalism the 
South has made great advances. The leading 
dailies of Atlanta, New Orleans, Nashville, 
Louisville, and other Southern cities could come 
only from the white man of the New South. 

There appeared a year or two since in the 
New York “Independent” a series of articles 
on Southern literature by Maurice Thompson, 
who, though at present a resident of Indiana, 


is a Southerner by training and former resi- 
dence; and the fact that he is an author him- 
self and most friendly to the South, gives 
additional weight and interest to what he 
writes on this subject. He has the right idea, 
He says: 


“When I was a mere boy, I heard William Gilmore 
Simms say: ‘ No, sir, there never will be a literature 
worth the name in the Southern States so long as their 
aristocracy remains based on so many head of negroes 
and so many bales of cotton.’ He expressed himself 
as strongly of the opinion that the institution of slavery 
was inimical to higher culture, and yet he seemed to 
believe slavery a righteous thing. He was really the 
representative Southern novelist of the old régime ; 
and yet he struggled all his life for that which he had 
a right to receive but never got, the recognition of the 
low-country aristocracy. He was a strong instance of 
the hopelessness of the struggle of literature against 
the smothering limitations of slavery, It is not to be 
wondered at that such a state of society gave to litera- 
ture and art nothing bearing the impress of genius. 
On the other hand, a freshening of the atmosphere 
will be found attending the works of the fost-dellum 
writers ; and it is pleasing to observe that the conser- 
vatism of the sort that so offended Simms has lost its 
control in the South, This change is not owing to any 
abandonment of Southern influences ; for who is more 
deliciously warm and Southern than Cable and Harris? 
It means that the genius of the South has been liberated. 

“ New England and the South are the two unalter- 
able and clearly limited sections of our country. For 
the rest, we are without any typical or characteristic 
American people. The West begins nowhere and ends 
nowhere, and can never be typified in literature or art 
any more than it can be geographically limited, Out 
of the West may come a genius, but out of the East 
and South must come the material for the truly Ameri- 
can fiction and poetry. If literature and art take on a 
new power in the South, as now seems certain, we ma 
expect to see in the results strong traces of the intel. 
lectual traits of the ancestry out of whom the Southern 
—_ have sprung, together with that perfect freedom 
of thought which has been made possible by the aboli- 
tion of slavery and the breaking down of the old aris- 
tocracy. If Cable had been born forty years earlier he 
would have been, like the rest, under the shadow of 
slavery. 

“ Naturally enough it was the poets of the South 
who first began to shake their wings free of the hin- 
drances of local prejudice and political limitations. We 
may scan in vain the whole list of Southern poets, liv- 
ing and dead, for one with strong, virile, original, 
hopeful genius, until we come to the name of Sidney 
Lanier, who began to write soon after the close of the 
war. He had in some way got his face set upon the 
future, and had cast off the fetters of conservatism and 
worship of the past.” 


The only explanation that can be given to 
this unprecedented intellectual activity in the 
South is found in the fact that the incubus of 
slavery has been lifted from the intellect and 
genius of the Southern white man. A new 
literary era, full of hope and promise, has, we 
believe, already begun to dawn upon this land 
that was so long beset with a civilization that 
gave no proper stimulus to intellect and no 
real incentive to genius. And the conclusion 
of all this is, that the intellect of the white 
man of the South has been emancipated, and, 
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rejoicing in its new, glad liberty, has gone 
actively and hopefully to work. 

III. We might now show that this same law 
of newly infused life, activity, and development 
marks the New South in matters moral] andrelig- 
ious as in the material and intellectual world. 
If ethical points admitted of proof by means of 
facts and figures as easily as do positions in 
other realms of argument, it would be a com- 
paratively easy matter, we think, to show that 
the South is morally better than it was be- 
fore the war. Society is better, the rich as a 
class are better, the masses of the people are 
better, are freer from public and private vices, 
take more interest in the Christian religion, 
contribute twice as much to all religious and 
benevolent objects, build neater and finer 
churches than they ever did in their wealth 
and prosperity in the best days of slavery. If 
the growth in numbers of the various denomina- 
tions be any index of prosperity and activity, 
the white people of the New South are better 
than they were in the days of slavery. We 
might show how the war broke down the old 
church-aristocracy based on wealth and so- 
cial distinctions, and reduced all the religious 
denominations of the South to very nearly the 
same social and financial level, and how, 
when the war was over, the churches which 
were composed most largely of the “common 
people” seemed to adapt themselves most 
readily to the new order of things, and have 
grown most rapidly in numbers, wealth, and 
influence since the war. We might show how 


“It may be noted that it was particularly observed 
in the late Atlanta election that the educated colored 
people voted with the whites for prohibition. It was 
the uneducated and illiterate negroes who were manip- 
ulated in the interests of the saloons. 


impossible it would have been before the war 
to fight successfully among the Southern plan- 
ters, so many of whom were gentlemen of 
leisure and luxury, the great temperance bat- 
tle, the victory of which is year by year being 
won slowly but surely in the South.* But it is 
not desirable to dwell here at any great length 
upon this phase of the subject.t 

While, therefore, we recognize the fact that 
the Old South produced some statesmen as 
great and some characters as noble and true as 
any that have everadorned, or will perhaps ever 
adorn, the annals of our American history, we 
yet believe that the true probation of the An- 
glo-Saxon race in the Southern States of the 
Union has in reality just now properly begun; 
and what they are to do remains now to be 
seen. But that which they have already done 
in this score of years since their true freedom 
properly began, gives promise that they will 
yet do a work to which America will point 
with pride. Southern millionaires there will yet 
be, and not a few, who will use their wealth, 
righteously gotten by their own honest labor, 
to develop their land and bless the race. The 
South will not always be a blank when Ameri- 
can authorship is named. The white man 
of the South, in body, mind, and heart, has 
set himself to work in earnest; and on the 
grave of the Old South, aided now by col- 
ored freemen instead of slaves, he is building 
a New South that will be far grander than 
ever the Old South was or could have been. 


Wilbur Fisk Tillett. 
VANDERBILT University, NAsHviLLe, TENN. 


t It gives us pleasure to see these views concerning 
the industrial, educational, and moral development of 
the South confirmed in a thoughtful and instructive 
volume by a watchful observer and recent traveler in 
the South. We refer to “The South,” by Colonel A. K. 
McClure of Philadelphia. 
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o.-tee> in billowy distance, far away 

The half-broke prairies stretch on every hand; 

How wide the circuit of their summer day — 
What measureless acres of primeval land, 
Treeless and birdless, by no eyesight spanned ! 


Looking along the horizon’s endless line 
Man seems a pigmy in these realms of space ; 
No segment of our planet —so divine — 
Turns up such beauty to the moon’s fair face! 
Here are soft grasses, flowers of tender hue, 
Palimpsests of the old and coming race, 
Vistas most wonderful, and vast and new; 
And see — above — where giant lightnings play, 
From what an arch the sun pours forth the day! 


Joel Benton. 
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DIVINE HEALING, OR “ FAITH CURE.” 


A STATEMENT. 


Y way of explanation it may 
be said that the writer has 
been most intimately as- 
sociated with the “faith- 
healing” movement ever 
since it first began to at- 
tract public attention in 
this country. Seven years 
ago he was healed of a stubborn case of or- 
ganic heart disease, after the best physicians 
and the most favorable climate and manner 
of life had alike signally failed to afford re- 
lief. At that time the literature concerning 
this subject was limited to two or three small 
books, besides such general works as Horace 
Bushnell’s “ Nature and the Supernatural”; 
but of late it has grown into a considerable 
library, experimental and theological. In the 
perusal of this mass of writing, and in the con- 
tributions which he has himself made to it, the 
writer has been necessarily placed in a posi- 
tion to speak with authority on the question, 
What is the doctrine and practice of Divine 
Healing, as presented by its most prominent 
advocates ? 

The object of this paper is to bring before 
the reader, as clearly as possible in such an 
exceedingly limited space, the real nature and 
ground for the doctrine that Jesus Christ has 
provided for believers the possibility of deliver- 
ance from the inward power of disease (as well 
as from sin), provided we meet all the Divine 
conditions. 











THE AUTHORITY. 


THE only authority to which any real recog- 
nition is accorded is found in the Bible. To 
the Word of our God we bow with absolute 
submission. What God says we propose to 
believe, whether we have been so fortunate 
as to prove it in our own experience or not. 
With Daniel Webster, we “believe religion to 
be not a matter of demonstration, but of faith. 
God requires us to give credit to the truths 
which he reveals, not because we can prove 
them, but because he declares them.” Indi- 
vidual cases of healing, or phenomena, are 
absolutely worthless as to the question before 
us. All the cases in the world have nothing 
whatever to do directly with the doctrine of 
Divine Healing, for the very simple reason 
that they are not and never have been made 
the basis or ground of that doctrine. The only 


foundation is the Word of God, and hence the 
examination of cases fer se has no direct bear- 
ing upon the subject. But few men seek soul 
salvation, and some who appear to seek are 
not saved. It would be dangerous logic that 
discovered in this fact an error in the scheme 
of salvation. 
THE DOCTRINE. 


PassiNG rapidly over the time when Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob each sought the Lord 
as the direct healer of physical diseases (see 
Genesis xx., xxv., xxx.), we come to the date 
of the Exodus, when God specially undertook 
the salvation of his people. Presumptive evi- 
dence is strongly in favor of the transmission of 
medical knowledge from the long-lived ante- 
diluvians, through Shem, who outlived Abra- 
ham, to the learned Egyptians of the time of 
Moses; but direct evidence is conclusive as to 
the advanced state of this knowledge. Clement 
of Alexandria (second century) mentions six 
hermetic books of Egyptian medicine, one of 
which was devoted to surgical instruments; 
and the learned George Ebers abundantly 
proves from ancient papyri that there were 
colleges of medicine, medical specialists, and 
much skill in surgery before the days of 
Moses. Herodotus also testifies upon this 
point. But “ Moses was learned in all the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians,” hence he must have 
possessed the highest medical knowledge of 
this age. Notwithstanding all this, when the 
Exodus occurred God did not direct the peo- 
ple to go to Moses for treatment, but gave 
them, unasked, a clear and distinct promise of 
exemption from disease, on the condition of 
obedience. In Exodus xv. 26, we read, “ If 
thou wilt diligently hearken to the voice of the 
Lord thy God, and wilt do that which is right 
in his sight, and wilt give ear to his command- 
ments, and keep all his statutes, I will put 
none of these diseases upon thee which | 
have brought upon the Egyptians; for | am 
the Lord that healeth thee” (or, I am the 
Lord thy healer). 

This promise was tested again and again. 
Moses prayed for leprosy (Numbers xii. 13), 
and Aaron for the plague (Numbers xvi. 47- 
48). The serpent’s bite found its cure solely 
through faith (Numbers xxi. 9), and the pes- 
tilence vanished when David sacrificed (II. 
Samuel xxiv. 25). The Psalmist declares that 
when the children of Israel walked through 
the wilderness, “there was not one feeble 
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[sick] person among their tribes ” (Psalms cv. 
37); and Solomon reminded the people that 
there had not failed one word ofall the prom- 
ises given through Moses (I. Kings viii. 56). 

In the fifth commandment we find the 
most explicit assurance of physical life, on 
the condition of obedience to parents. Passing 
on we read passages like the following, which 
cannot be disputed on any ground whatever ; 
“© that there were such an heart in them, that 
they would fear me, and keep all my com- 
mandments always, that it might be well with 
them, and with their children forever” (Deu- 
teronomy v. 29). “ Ye shall walk in all the ways 
which the Lord your God hath commanded 
you, ... that ye may prolong your days in 
the land which ye shall possess” (v. 33). “If 
thou shalt indeed obey his voice, and do all 
that I speak, . . . I will take sickness away 
from the midst of thee ” (Exodus xxii. 22, 25). 
“If ye hearken to these judgments, and keep 
and do them, . . . the Lord will take away 
from thee all sickness, and will put none of the 
evil diseases of Egypt, which thou knowest, 
upon thee; but will lay them upon all them 
that hate thee” (Deuteronomy vii. 12,15. See 
also Leviticus xxvi. 15, 16, and Deuteronomy 
XXVili, 58-62). Beyond all possible controver- 
sy, exemption from disease was held out to the 
Jew. 

David’s understanding of this and his tes- 
timony upon the subject are both very clear. 
He says, “The Lord is the strength of my 
life” (Psalms xxvii. 1). “ O Lord my God, 
I cried unto thee, and thou hast healed me” 
(xxx. 2). “O Lord, thou hast brought up my 
soul from the grave; thou hast kept me alive, 
that I should not go down to the pit” (xxx. 
3). Out of a great many other utterances of 
the King of Israel, read especially Psalms 
xli. 3; xci. 1-6; cill, 2-5. When Solomon 
dedicated the temple he made a distinct re- 
quest for healing in answer to prayer, and the 
Lord distinctly promised to hear (see II. 
Chronicles vii. 13, 14). When David's child 
was sick, we read of a prophet, and not of a 
physician. Even the mighty sinner Jeroboam 
knew where to send when disease struck his 
child; and, later, the sternest rebuke and 
punishment were pronounced on Ahaziah be- 
cause he forgot there was a God in Israel, and 
sent to inquire of Baalzebub. 

There is no mistaking the lesson in the 
cases of Asa and Hezekiah, God had blessed 
and saved the former, but when “ diseased in 
his feet . . . he sought not to the Lord, but to 
the physicians. And Asa slept with his fathers, 
and died” (II. Chronicles xvi. 12, 13). Two 
hundred years after this, Hezekiah prayed and 
was miraculously healed; God’s instrument 
being once more a prophet and not a physi- 
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cian; and, in answer to the king’s prayer, the 
people were also healed. But when Hezekiah 
neglected to tell the messengers of the King 
of Babylon what a wonderful deliverance God 
had sent him, the judgment of heaven fell 
upon him also (II. Chronicles xxxii. 31, and 
II. Kings xx. 12). 

In the days of Hezekiah, Isaiah the prophet 
lived and wrote. In the great atonement 
chapter we find the forecast of the coming 
Messiah expressed in the following literal 
readings: “ A man of pains, and acquainted 
with sickness ” (v. 3). “ Surely our sicknesses 
he hath borne, and our pains he hath carried 
them” (4). “ And by his bruise there is heal- 
ing tous” (5). “ And Jehovah hath delighted 
to bruise him ; he hath made him sick ” (10). 

The above is Dr. Robert Young’s transla- 
tion, made, of course, without the faintest idea 
of assisting modern “ faith-healers.” Dr. Isaac 
Leeser gives a significant rendering of the 
fourth verse: “ But only our diseases did he 
bear himself, and our pains he carried.” Now, 
in view of the facts developed above, what 
sort of mind would it have required in a Jew 
to say that this chapter only referred to spirit- 
ual blessings ? But we have a sure and certain 
commentator on this point. 

In Matthew viii. 16, 17, we find the distinct 
declaration that Jesus “healed all that were 
sick, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by Esaias the prophet, saying, Himself took 
our infirmities, and bare our sicknesses.” Here 
the Holy Ghost, through Matthew, says Isaiah 
spoke of the body; but in I. Peter ii. 24, we 
find the Spirit, speaking through that apostle, 
quoting these very words as applicable to the 
soul. The only inference must be that both 
are true, and that the atonement provided 
for both soul and body. J/ Peter can be relied 
on for the present day, so can Matthew; and 
if Matthew's words have no present force and 
application, neither have Feter’s. 

The Jew believes in a material kingdom; 
the Christian in a spiritual dominion. Both 
are right in what they receive, and wrong 
in what they reject. Jesus Christ did not 
abolish the decalogue and the moral law; 
the ceremonial alone passed away. We are 
not playing at see-saw with the Jew. Laws 
of health and healthy food are the same as 
they were in the days of Moses, and the best 
physicians are continually indorsing the sani- 
tary and dietetic regulations of the great He- 
brew leader. 

Jesus Christ never turned away from those 
who sought healing at his hands. He specially 
commissioned the twelve to heal as well as 
to preach ; and, later, the same commission 
was given to the seventy (Luke ix. 1-6, and 
x. 1-19). The only limit to these benefits was 
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unbelief, as is plainly declared in Mark vi. 5, 
and Luke iv. 27. His last words, according 
to Mark, contain a positive promise of the 
“signs” which should “follow them that be- 
lieve,” among which we find the healing of 
the sick through the laying on of hands. This 
was not a promise to the apostles, but to 
“them that believe.” The apostles took up 
the work of healing as an important part of 
the gospel. “Such as I have give I thee,” 
said Peter at the beautiful gate of the tem- 
ple. In those days a man who, like Stephen, 
was full of the Holy Ghost and of faith al- 
most of necessity did great signs and wonders 
among the people; and simple healings 
abounded everywhere. When the unbelievers 
raged against them, the apostles did not merely 
ask for more grace to bear it, but actually 
prayed for signs and wonders, in the name 
of Jesus (Acts iv. 30). 

In Corinthians Paul speaks frequently of 
bodily matters, and specially mentions the 
several “ gifts of the Spirit” which were then 
in the church. Now “ gifts of healing” stand 
on precisely the same ground with the others. 
The church does not discard the “word of 
wisdom” or the “ word of knowledge,” nor 
throw away “governments”; indeed, she is 
well-nigh governed to death in these days. 
But if one has lapsed, why not all? In Ephe- 
sians 1. 14, Paul speaks of the “earnest of our 
inheritance.” Part of this inheritance is to 
have our mortal bodies quickened by his 
Spirit (Romans viii. 11). “ He that hath the 
Son hath life,” and it is therefore concluded 
that “Christ within you, the hope of glory,” 
must or may give an earnest, or a foretaste, for 
the body as well as for the soul. An imparta- 
tion of the Divine life is looked for, enabling 
the man to perform any and all God-directed 
work until the day of his death, if he dies 
before the second advent. 

Finally, we have the unanswerable direction 
to the sick in James v. 14, 15. “Is any sick 
among you ? |among you believers] let him 
call for the elders of the church ; and let them 
pray over him, anointing him with oil in the 
name of the Lord: and the prayer of faith 
shall save the sick, and the Lord shall raise 
him up; and if he have committed sins [as a 
cause of the complaint] they shall be forgiven 
him.” On this passage we remark that John 
Wesley quotes and indorses Bengel as saying 
that, “this was the whole process of physic 
in the Christian church, till it was lost through 
unbelief.” Dr. Daniel Steele says that the 
man who attempts to represent the word 
“sick” as having any other meaning than 
bodily ailment, is “either an ignoramus in 
Greek or an intentional deceiver ” ; and Dean 
Alford most forcibly declares that the whole 
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passage refers to physical disorders and to 
these only. 

As to the knowledge of medicine in the time 
of Christ, there is abundant evidence to show 
that it was extensive and profound. Follow- 
ing Hippocrates (B. c. 460), who mentions no 
fewer than two hundred and sixty-five drugs, 
besides many dietary and surgical remedies, 
arose the schools of medicine under Herophilus, 
a profound anatomist, and Erasistratus his ri- 
val. (Doctors disagreed in those days as well 
as at present.) After these came the Empiric 
school (280 B. c.), whose physicians were very 
successful, especially in surgery and the use of 
drugs; and later on Asclepiades, the friend of 
Cicero, founded a system known as “ Method 
ism.” The medical knowledge of the Roman 
Empire came from these men. This is suffi- 
cient to show that healing by faith was not in 
stituted because of the ignorance of scientific 
methods. 

One point needs to be especially guarded. 
Death is a consequence of sin, and is included 
in “the curse of the law.” But “ Christ hath 
redeemed us from the curse of the law” (Gala- 
tians iii. 13), and a logical conclusion would 
lead us to expect translation, were it not for a 
number of special scriptures which expressly 
declare that this is not included at present 
(see, Hebrews ix. 27, 28; Romans viii. 10-22; 
I. Corinthians xv. 23+32; Colossians iil. 4; 
Hebrews ii. 8). These texts withhold the 
boon of translation from the direct cove- 
nant, and retain it in the special providence 
of God, except for the living, waiting saints 
at the second advent. They have its sure 
promise. 

“ Jesus Christ, the same, yesterday, to-day, 
and forever,” isa tremendous declaration. Now 
we have seen that the promises of God most 
undeniably contain the assurance of physical 
health, on condition of obedience. ‘These prom- 
ises have not been outlawed by time. We can- 
not throw them away without sacrificing the 
decalogue and the moral law. An unbroken 
line of leaders, kings, and prophets carry them 
down to the present gospel dispensation, and 
they are ours to-day. In IT. Corinthians i. 20, 
we read, “ For all the promises of God in him 
are yea, and in him Amen, unto the glory of 
God by us.” These are included in the “all,” 
therefore they are yea and amen in Christ, and 
therefore are based upon his vicarious atone- 
ment. The conditions to-day are the same as 
ofold. We must believe, and obey. Belief is faith, 
and obedience is works. “ Faith without works 
is dead”; so belief and simple obedience can- 
not be separated. When Naaman joined his 
obedience to his belief, and dipped in Jordan, 
faith and works were united, and salvation re- 
sulted. It is ever so. 
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1. “ FAITH-HEALERS” believe in the use of 
means. The Scriptural means are always em- 
ployed: —(1) Laying-on of hands, (2) anoint- 
ing with oil, (3) the prayer of faith. They 
also believe in occasional leadings of the Spirit 
to employ other means, which may be inher- 
ently efficacious or not. 

2. No one is advised by any prominent 
leader or teacher to lay aside all medicines, 
unless he can do so with perfect spontaneity. 
Forced abstinence is will power, not faith. 

3. Faith in the patient is regarded as neces- 
sary when the individual is responsible. Even 
the man “borne of four” and let down through 
the roof had to obey the command to rise. 
Rare exceptions are known where the individ- 
uals have not been aware of the prayer offered 
in their behalf. These can be included under 
general answers to prayer. ‘They are certainly 
conclusively against the supposition of any sub- 
jective condition of the patient. 

4. A perfect consecration of the whole spir- 
it, soul and body, is strongly urged. It would 
be almost blasphemous to ask for healing with 
any other view than the entire devotement to 
God of the renewed powers. Hence the uni- 
versal experience of spiritual blessings in those 
who seek to be healed. 

5. Inquirers are instructed to believe that 
they do receive, when the spirit witnesses 
within that their consecration and obedience 
are complete, and the prayer has been of- 
fered. “What things soever ye desire when 
ye pray, believe that ye receive them, and 

e shall have them,” is the warrant for act- 
ing out the belief; that is, acting as if you 
were well. The leaders in this movement 
have themselves: received life and health 
while following this same plan of action, and 
therefore give this advice with all knowledge 
and honesty. 

6. The laying-on of hands, prayer, andanoint- 
ing are distinctly taught to be of no efficacy 
in themselves, any more than Jordan was to 
Naaman. But it is held that “ to obey is bet- 
ter than sacrifice.” 

7. Those who fail to get saved, and those 
who fail to be healed, afford no argument 
against the continuance of preaching or pray- 
ing. Lists of failures are not kept in either 
case; and the real reason lies in the fact pre- 
sented in the very beginning of this article, 
that the doctrines of Christianity are not 
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founded on phenomena, but upon the word of 
God alone. 

8. All who weigh the meaning of words 
counsel the use of such terms as will be mu- 
tually intelligible. A man who is exercising 
faith, but whose symptoms continue, is ad- 
vised to say, I believe, and not, I feel. 

g. It is taught that Satan can tempt to sick- 
ness, precisely as he can tempt to inward sin, 
by producing a symptom. He can consistently 
advise the use of a medicine to one who is 
striving to fix his faith upon God alone; es- 
pecially when he thinks that the remedy will 
prove unavailing. In any case such action is 
more consistent in him than that of those 
good people who profess to believe that it is 
the will of God for them to suffer, and at the 
same time spend time and wealth, for every 
conceivable medicine, in the attempt to de- 
feat that will by getting well. 

10. Finally, it is distinctly taught that Di- 
vine Healing, like every branch of salvation, 
is a matter of personal experience; and as 
such is not susceptible of perfectly logical ex- 
planation to the unbeliever. To him all such 
things are “ foolishness,” but “to us who be- 
lieve” they become “the power of God.” 
Every saved or healed man can testify from 
his heart: “ One thing I know, that whereas 
[ was blind, now I see,” though he may ut- 
terly fail to convince the Scribes and Phar- 
isees. 

True or false, there is no belief rising more 
swiftly before the churches everywhere than 
that of Divine Healing. There are over thirty 
“faith homes” in America to-day. In Eng- 
land, and on the continent of Europe, can be 
found a large number, some of them com- 
modious institutions with a history of many 
decades of years. In June, 1885, an interna- 
tional conference on this subject assembled in 
London, composed of delegates from all parts 
of the world ; and the great Agricultural Hall 
was taxed to its utmost to accommodate the 
serious crowds that flocked to hear. During 
the last two seasons a number of conventions 
have been held in New York, Brooklyn, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Detroit, and 
elsewhere, in all of which Divine Healing has 
claimed an important part. ‘The mass of evi- 
dence offered, the multitude of witnesses aris- 
ing, and the words of Scripture on the subject, 
demand at least a respectful hearing, and in- 
vite the closest scrutiny into the doctrine and 
practice of Divine Healing. 


R. Kelso Carter. 
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AND KINDRED PHENOMENA. 





(SUPPLEMENTARY ARTICLE.) 





JNDER this same title in 

Tue Century for June, 
1886, I presented some of 
the results of many years’ 
investigation of this sub- 
ject, by raising and answer- 
ing these questions: “What 
are the facts, and how may 
they be explained ?” The conclusion reached 
was that the claims of the Christian faith-heal- 
ers—technically so called—io supernatural 
powers are discredited by the facts that they 
exhibit no supremacy over Pagans, Spiritual- 
ists, Mormons, magnetic healers, etc; that 
they cannot parallel the works of Christ and 
of the apostles; and that all they really accom- 
plish can be accounted for by natural causes. 
The article gave rise to much public discus- 
sion and private correspondence, but no state- 
ment of fact has been disproved and no in- 
duction invalidated. 


DEFENSE OF FAITH-HEALERS EXAMINED, 


CONFIDENT assertions of supernatural pow- 
ers, and vehement denials of the sufficiency 
of natural causes to account for their results, 
and the quotation of misapplied passages of 
Scripture, have been the only defensive 
weapons of the faith-healers. They have, 
however, been compelled to avow that “ they 
keep no record of failures, as they do not de- 
pend upon phenomena or cases, but upon 
the divine Word.” 

This admission is fatal. If they cannot do 
the works, either they have not the faith, or 
they misunderstand the promises they quote. 
Christ and the apostles depended upon the 
phenomena to sustain their claims ; and when 
the apostles failed in a single instance Christ 
called thema faithless and perverse generation. 
The failure of these religious thaumaturgists to 
surpass other manipulators in the same line in 
the nature and extent of their mighty works 
has compelled them to say that they do not 
depend upon phenomena, and make no record 
of unsuccessful attempts and relapses. 

* Brainerd, in his narrative of his work among the 
American Indians, confesses his great embarrassment 
as follows: 

“When I have instructed them respecting the mir- 
acles wrought by Christ in healing the sick, etc., and 
mentioned them as evidences of his divine mission, 


and of the truth of his doctrines, they have quickly re- 
ferred to the wonders of that kind which [a diviner] 
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The difficulty is that they apply promises 
which relate to the power of working miracles 
to the ordinary Christian life. That they mis- 
understand and misapply them is clear also 
from the fact that the most spiritually minded 
Christians in the greatest emergencies have 
been unable to work miracles. ‘The reformers 
—Calvin, Knox, Luther, etc.—could not. 
John Wesley, in his letter to the Bishop of 
Gloucester, enumerates all the miraculous 
gifts possessed by the apostles, and expressly 
denies that he lays claim to any of them. 
Judson, Carey, Martyn, Duff, Brainerd,* and 
other eminent missionaries trying to preach 
the Gospel among Pagans, Mohammedans, 
and Pantheists, most of whose priests are be- 
lieved by the people to be able to work mira- 
cles, were unable to prove their commission 
by any special power over disease, or by other 
mighty works. In Algiers, after its conquest 
by the French, the power of juggling priests 
was still so great that it was impossible to 
preserve order until Robert Houdin, the ma- 
gician, was sent over, whose power so far sur- 
passed that of the priests that their ascendency 
over the people was broken. 

When any Christian presses the faith-heal- 
ers with these points, they turn upon him and 
declare that he “ does not believe in answer 
to prayer;” to which the reply is, that a be- 
lief that God may, and sometimes does, re- 
store health in answer to prayer in connection 
with the use of means medical, hygienic, or 
surgical, without any visible interference with 
the laws of cause and effect which he has 
made, is very different from holding that in- 
stantly, at the touch of a hand, the repetition 
of a phrase, the application of a drop of oil, a 
glance at a sacred relic, the touch of the 
hand of a dead ecclesiastic, or the drinking 
of a glass of water from a miraculous spring, 
he exercises his power and cures disease with- 
out the use of other means. 

The charge that the writer is not a spirit- 
ually minded man was to be expected: thisis 
the common cry of the superstitious when their 
errors are exposed, But the most extraordi- 
had performed by his magic charms, whence they had 
a high opinion of kim and of his superstitious notions, 
which seemed to be a fatal obstruction to some of them 
in the way of their receiving the Gospel.” 

Yet, though Brainerd could do none of these mighty 
works, he was the means of the conversion of that very 
diviner by the influence of his own life and the spiritual 
truths which he taught. 
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nary allegation was made by the Rev. A. B. 
Simpson, of the city of New York. He states 
his belief that the cases ‘‘ of healing and other 
supernatural phenomena ascribed to Spiritual- 
ism cannot be explained away cither as tricks 
of clever performers or the mere effects of will 
power, but are, in very many instances, direct- 
ly supernatural and superhuman”; and then 
says: “ The cures to which Dr. Buckley refers 
among heathen nations, the Voodoos of the 
negroes, and the Indian medicine men, are all 
of the same character as Spiritualism.” On the 
subject of Roman Catholic miracles he says: 


“Where there is a simple and genuine faith in a 
Romanist,— and we have found it in some,— God will 
honor it as well as in a Protestant. But when, 
on the other hand, they are corrupted by the errors 
of their Church, and exercising faith, not in God, but 
in the relics of superstition, or the image of the Vir- 
gin, we see no difference between the Romanist and 
the Spiritualist, and we should not wonder at all if 
the devil should be permitted to work his lying won- 
ders for them, as he does for the superstitious Pagan 
or the possessed medium.” 


This means that if the Roman Catholics 
are devout, it is God who does the mighty 
works for them; if superstitious, it is the 
devil. As many of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena connected with Roman Catholicism 
have occurred where the Virgin is most promi- 
nent, as at the Grotto of Lourdes, and at 
Knock Chapel (a girl having been cured re- 
cently by drinking water with which some of 
the mortar of the chapel had been mingled), 
it is pertinent to ask, if supernatural operations 
are involved in both, whether the works of 
God might not be expected to be superior to 
those of the devil ? 

Mr. Simpson proceeds to impute to the 
writer an unconscious league with the devil. 
Referring to some of the phenomena attested 
as having occurred under my superintendence, 
Mr. Simpson says: “ We believe the devil 
will surely possess every heart that is not con- 
stantly yielded to God, and we should not be 
at all surprised if Dr. Buckley on that occasion 
was actually, without the slightest intention 
on his part, assisting at a real spiritualistic 
séance conducted by the devil in the back- 
ground.” Here the Spiritualists and the faith- 
healers unite as to the supernatural origin of 
these phenomena, the Spiritualists declaring 
that there is a subtle force behind these things 
which they call the spirits of the departed, 
Mr. Simpson affirming that that force is the 
devil. He then says: “’Those who have been 
used as mediums always lose their power 
when they become Christians, and the writer 
[Simpson] has had them come to have the 
devil cast out of them.” 

It is not wonderful that these manifestations 


should excite suspicions of supernatural agen- 
cies in minds not accustomed to the phenom- 
ena or to close observation. About seventeen 
years ago, at the request of a committee, | 
lectured in a church in Simsbury, Connecticut. 
In the presence of a large audience some re- 
markable things occurred. Among others a 
young artist who was visiting in the place 
passed into the state of trance. I whispered in 
his ear, “ You are a temperance lecturer ; the 
audience is waiting to hear you”; and he 
who had never spoken in public in his life 
delivered quite an eloquent address. Then it 
was suggested, “‘ You are defending a young 
man on trial for murder, and the judge has 
just ordered you to proceed.” For fifteen min- 
utes he spoke eloquently, more so than most 
lawyers. Then he was asked to cast his eyes 
upward and describe what he could see. He 
instantly began such a rhapsodical description 
of the heavenly world as to produce a thnilling 
effect upon the assembly. A gentleman with 
a reverent aspect said, “ Are you quite sure 
that this is not of the devil or supernatural ? ” 
The young man had described certain thrones 
and figures seated thereon. I asked him what 
little animal that was which was coming out 
from under one of those seats. He immedi- 
ately began running to and fro in front of the 
audience crying “ Kitty! Kitty! Kitty!” The 
assembly was at once convinced of the natu- 
ral origin of the phenomena. He was simply 
dreaming upon all these subjects. 

As the object of the lecture was to destroy 
belief in the superhuman origin of Spiritualism, 
it is in order, if Mr. Simpson’s theory be true, 
to inquire precisely what point the devil 
thought he was gaining when he assisted at 
that performance. 

Mr. Simpson goes so far as to say that what 
he calls “ divine healing ” is “a great practi- 
cal, Scriptural, and uniform principle, which 
does not content itself with a few incidental 
cases for psychological diversion orillustration, 
but meets the tens of thousands of God’s suf- 
fering children with a simple practical remedy 
which all may take and claim if they will.” 
Such propositions as this are as wild as the 
weather predictions that terrify the ignorant 
and superstitious, but are the amusement and 
scorn of all rational and educated persons ; as 
the following, from the “ Congregationalist” of 
Boston, shows: 


“ We have taken pains, before publishing it, to con 
firm, by correspondence, the singular case of a wom- 
an’s death in a religious meeting at Peekskill, N. Y. 
Rev. Mr. Simpson, formerly a Presbyterian preacher, 
was holding a Holiness Convention, Major Cole, 
the ‘ Michigan Evangelist,’ being a helper. In an 
‘anointing service’ an elderly lady, long afflicted 
with heart disease, who had walked a long way after 
a hard day’s work, presented herself for ‘ divine heal- 
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ing,’ and was anointed by Mr. Simpson. A few min- 
utes after, she fainted and died, the finding of the jury of 
inquest being that her death was from heart disease, but 
hastened by the excitement of the service. One would 
suppose that the case would be a warning against 
the danger of such experiments, if not a rebuke of the 
almost blasphemous assumption of miraculous power.”’ 


ERROR IN MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


A RADICAL error in mental physiology which 
most of these persons hold relates to the will. 
Referring to the theory which explains the 
cure of many diseases by bringing the person to 
exercise special will power, Mr. Simpson says: 

“ Why is it that our physicians and philanthropists 
cannot get the sick to rise up and exercise this will 
power? Oh! that is the trouble to which we have al- 
ready adverted. The will is as weak as the frame, and 
the power that is needed to energize both is God; and 
Faith is just another name for the new divine WILL 
which God breathes into the paralyzed mind, enabling 
it to call upon the enfeebled body to claim the same 
divine power for its healing. We are quite willing to 
admit the blessed effect of a quickened faith and hope 
and will upon the body of the sick. This is not all. 
There must also be a direct physical touch.” 


The reader of the former article will recall 
the cure performed by the late Dr. Krakowit- 
zer, who said to the young woman, “ Get out 
of bed, put on your clothes, and go down- 
stairs and meet your mother in the parlor.” 
Her voluntary will power was inadequate to 
the effort, but the concentration of her mind 
by an extraordinary stimulus, a command 
from a stronger will than her own, developed 
latent strength. 

A hotel-keeper in New Hampshire, linger- 
ing at the point of death, as was supposed, for 
weeks with typhus, saw the flames burst from 
his barn. “Great God!” cried he, “ there is 
nobody to let the cattle out!” He sprang from 
the bed, cared for the cattle, broke out in a 
profuse perspiration, and recovered. The burn- 
ing barn gave him no strength, but the excite- 
ment developed latent energy and will. 

Mrs. H., whom I often visited, had long 
been ill, was reduced almost to a skeleton, 
and could not raise a glass of water to her 
lips. One day the house got on fire. She sprang 
from the bed, seized a chest full of odds and 
ends, and carried it out-of-doors. This chest, as 
a result of an effort of the will, she could not 
have moved without help when in health. 

A letter recently received from the Rev. 
J. L. Humphrey, for many years a missionary 
in India, now of Richfield Springs, N. Y., says: 

“ The following instance came under my observa- 
tion in India. An officer of the Government was com- 
pelled to send native messengers out into a district in- 
fected with cholera. As he sent them out they took 
the disease and died ; and it came tosuch a pass among 
the Government peons under his charge that a man 
thought himself doomed when selected for that duty. 


A German doctor in that region had put forth the 
theory that inoculation with a preparation of quassia 
was a specific for cholera—a simon-pure humbug. 
But this gentleman seized the idea; he cut the skin 
of the messenger’s arm with a lancet so as to draw 
some blood, and then rubbed in the quassia, telling 
them what the doctor had said about it. Not a man 
thus treated died.” 


The surprising strength and endurance ex- 
hibited by lunatics and delirious persons con- 
stantly show that the amount of power which 
can be commanded by the will under an ordi- 
nary stimulant is by no means so great as the 
latent. Equally true is it that mental and emo- 
tional excitement often renders the subject of 
it unconscious of pain, which would otherwise 
be unendurable. Even without any such ex- 
perience, a sudden shock may cause a disease 
to disappear. 

The following was narrated to me by an 
eminent physician : 

“T was once called to see a lady, not a regular pa- 
tient of mine, who had suffered for months with rheu 
matism. Her situation was desperate, and everything 
had been done that I could think of except to give her 
a vapor bath. There was no suitable apparatus, and I 
was obliged to extemporize it. Finding some old tin 
pipe, I attached it to the o~ of the tea-kettle and 
then put the other end of the pipe under the bed- 
clothes, and directed the servant to half fill the kettle, 
so as to leave room for the vapor to generate and pass 
through the pipe into the bed. I then sat down to 
read, and waited for the result. The servant girl, how- 
ever, desiring to do all she could for her mistress, had 
filled the kettle to the very lid. Of course there was 
no room for steam to form, and the hot water — boiling, 
in fact—ran through the pipe and reached the body 
of the patient. The instant it struck her she gave a 
shriek and said, ‘ Doctor, you have scalded me!’ and 
as she said this she leaped out of bed. But now,” 
said the a “came the wonder. The rheuma- 
tism was all gone in that instant, nor did she have any 
return of it, to my knowledge.” 


A “MISSING LINK.” 


Ir there were no other, a fatal stumbling- 
block in the way of the faith-healers is their 
failure in surgical cases. They have caught up 
everything that could even point at super- 
natural interference with the order of nature. 
The following case is taken from the “ Pro- 
vincial Medical Journal” of Leicester and 
London, June 1, 1886, and is an illustration 
of the subject : 


“ Another ‘ wonderful cure’ at the Bethshan. T. M. 
N., during a voyage from Liverpool to New York on 
board the steamship //e/vetia, sustained a compound 
fracture of the left humerus at about the line din 
tion of the middle with the lower third. The injury was 
treated for a few days by the mercantile surgeon. On 
his arrival at New York on December 29, 1583 (four 
days after the accident), he was transferred to a public 
hospital. He was at once treated, the fracture ne 
fixed in a plaster-of-Paris dressing, and this mode o 
mechanical fixation. was continued for three months, 
when the surgeon, perceiving no progress toward union, 
performed the operation of resetting the fractured 
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ends. The arm and forearm were again put in plaster- 
of-Paris, and retained until his arrival in Liverpool, 
five months after the date of the injury. On June 10, 
1884, he submitted his arm for my inspection, when 
on removal of the dressing I found there was no at- 
tempt at repair, and that the cutaneous wound pertain- 
ing to the operation had not healed, The method of 
treatment I pursued was the following: The forearm 
was first slung from the neck by its wrist; the ulcer 
was attended to, and an area inclusive of the fracture 
partially strangulated by means of india-rubber bands. 
“his was continued for three months, but without ap- 
preciable result. I therefore, in addition to this treat- 
ment, percussed the site of fracture every three weeks. 
Four months passed, and yet no change. After seven 
months the ulceration was healed, and the limb slung 
as before, partially strangulated and percussed month- 
ly, but, in addition, maintained well fixed by a splint, 
and carefully readjusted on the occasion when percus- 
sion was employed. At length I found evidence that 
repair was progressing, for at this date, December, 
1885, it required some force to spring the connection. 
I now knew it could only be a question of a few weeks 
for consolidation to be complete, but thought it wise for 
some little time to leave the arm protected, lest rough 
usage should destroy the good attained. However, the 
yatient suddenly disappeared, and on the 13th of April 
{ received the iilewtan interesting document : 


“No. 2 WooDHOUSE St., Walton Road, 
Monday, April 12th. 

“DEAR Sik: I trust aftera very careful perusal of 
the few following words I may retain the same share 
of your favorable esteem as previously, and that you 
will not think too hardly of me because, although I 
have done a deed which you would not sanction, and 
which was against your injunctions. Still, I must 
write and let you know all about it, because I know 
you have been sokind to me from a purely disinterested 
motive. I dare say you remember me mentioning the 
“ faith-healing ”’ some time ago, and to which you re- 
marked that “it would do no harm to try it, but that 
you thought I should require mighty faith.” 

“* Well, I have tried it, and I am sure that you will 
be glad to hear that my armis not only in my sleeve, 
but in actual use, and has been for the past three weeks. 
The pain I bore after the last beating was something 
dreadful, and being in great trouble at my lodgings at 
the time, I was downhearted. I was thrown out of my 
lodgings, and being quite destitute, I reasoned in my- 
self, and came to the conclusion that if I really asked 
God to make it better right away he would, and I 
was told that if I would do away with all means and 
leave it to him, it would be all right. So I just took 
off all your bandages and splint, and put it in my 
sleeve. I have now the use of my arm, and it is just 
the same as my right one—just as strong. Several 
times I called at your house when on my way to the 
Bethshan, George’s street, but Dr. Gormley slammed 
me out, and therefore I did not like to come again. 

“*T cannot describe how thankful I am, doctor, for 
your past kindness and goodness to me, and that is 
one reason I have not seen you. I know you will be 
glad to see me with it in my sleeve. 

“¢ Yours very truly, 
“Tom M. NICHOLSON. 

“«Dr. H. O. THOMAS. 

“«P, S.— Any communication will reach me if ad- 
dressed to me at the above, should you desire to write.’ 

“ There is very little to add to this case. . . . It 
affords, however, a typical instance of the way a Beth- 
shan thrives. The surgeon tells a patient all but re- 
covered to be cautious lest the results of months of 
care be nullified, and ‘fools rush in’ and tell him ‘to 
dispense with means and all will be well.’ In this par- 
ticular instance the result was harmless, but it would 


be interesting to inquire how many poor deluded vic- 
tims are consigned to irremediable defects by an igno- 
rant and fanatical display which is a satire upon our 
civilization.” 


In this country the case that has been the 
most frequently used is narrated by the late 
W. E. Boardman, who says the story was told 
him by Dr. Cullis, and gives it thus: 


“ The children were jumping off from a bench, and 
my little son fell and droke both bones of his arm below 
the elbow. My brother, who is a professor of surgery 
in the college at Chicago, was here on a visit. I asked 
him to set and dress the arm. He did so; put it in 
splints, bandages, and inasling. The dear child was very 

yatient, and wentabout without a murmur all that day. 
rhe next morning he came to me and said, ‘ Dear papa, 
please take off these things.’ ‘Oh, no, my son; you 
will have to wear these five or six weeks before it will 
be well!’ *Why, papa, it is well.’ ‘Oh, no, my dear 
child; that is impossible!’ * Why, papa, you believe in 
»rayer,don’t you?’ * You know I do, my son.’ ‘ Well, 
fast night when I went to bed, it hurt me very bad, 
and I asked Jesus to make it well.’ I did not like to 
say a word to chill his faith. A happy thought came. 
I said, ‘ My dear child, your uncle put the things on, 
and if they are taken off, he must do it.’ Away he 
went to his uncle, who told him he would have to go 
as he was six or seven weeks, and must be very pa- 
tient; and when the little fellow told him that Jesus 
had made him well, he said, ‘ Pooh! pooh! nonsense!’ 
and sent him away. The next morning the poor boy 
came to me and pleaded with so much sincerity and 
confidence, that I more than half believed, and went to 
my brother and said,‘ Had you not better undo his 
arm and let him see for himself? Then he will be 
satisfied. If you do not, I fear, though he is very obe- 
dient, he may be tempted to undo it himself, and then 
it may be worse for him.’ My brother yielded, took 
off the bandages and the splints, and exclaimed, ‘ It is 
well, absolutely well! ’ and hastened to the door to keep 
from fainting.” 


Afterward the Rev. Mr. Gordon introduced 
the above alleged occurrence into his “ Mys 
tery of Healing.” 

This case was thoroughly investigated by 
Dr. James Henry Lloyd, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and in the “ Medical Record ” 
for March 27, 1886, Dr. Lloyd published a 
letter from the very child, who is grown up 
and become a physician. 


“ DEAR Sir: The case you cite, when robbed of all 
its sensational surroundings, is as follows: The child 
was aspoiled youngster who would have his own way; 
and when he had a green stick fracture of the forearm, 
and, after having had it bandaged for several days, con- 
cluded he would much prefer going without a splint, 
to please the spoiled child the splint was removed, 
and the arm carefully adjusted ina sling. Asa matter 
of course, the bone soon united, as is customary in 
children, and being only partially broken, of course 
all the sooner. This is the miracle. 

“ Some nurse or crank or religious enthusiast, igno 
rant of matters physiological and histological, evi 
dently started the story, and unfortunately my name — 
for | am the party —is being circulated in circles of 
faith-curites, and is given the sort of notoriety I do 
not crave... . 

“ Very respectfully yours, 
“CarL H. REED.” 
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THE EVILS OF THIS SUPERSTITION. 


Many well-attested cases of irreparabledam- 
age to religion, individuals, and to the peace 
of churches and families have been placed in 
my hands or ascertained by investigation, both 
before and since the publication of my former 
article. From them I select the following: 


“A lady, a member of the Christian church, aged 
about fifty-five years, had been ailing for two or three 
years. She fell and bruised her side, and was confined 
to her bed for some weeks. She was better for a month 
perhaps, and then the disease developed into internal 
abscess of the stomach, and she slowly declined until her 
death, which occurred about five months afterwards. 
She and her family became very anxious for her recov- 
ery, and, being very devout, their minds turned to 
faith-cures and faith-healers. A month before her 
death she was in correspondence with one of these 
persons. This lady appointed an hour in which to 
pray, and directed that friends in the place where she 
resided should meet and pray at that time. Her pastor 
went and prayed. At the close of this interview the 
— told him she had received just then a great 
alessing, so that now she felt reconciled to die, and 
subsequently said nothing about healing, but much 
about the heavenly rest which she expected soon to en- 
ter. For a long time her nourishment had been, and 
then was, taken entirely in the form of injections of 
beef tea. On a certain day a layman who had been 
healed, and was himself a healer and a prime mover in 
faith-healing conventions, visited her about noon and 
staid until near evening. He told the lady and her 
children that the Lord had sent him there that she 
might be instantly healed, read and expounded the 
book of James, brought out his phial of oil, anointed 
her forehead, knelt by her bedside, holding her hand 
in his, and prayed very earnestly for her immediate 
cure, claiming present conscious testimony by the 
Holy Spirit that the cure was wrought. On rising 
from his knees, still holding her hand, he lifted the 
lady in bed to a sitting posture, and pronounced her 
cured in the name of the Holy Trinity. A member of 
the family protested that it was hazardous for her to 
sit up in that way, as she had not been able to sit up 
for many weeks. Finally the patient laid down ex- 
hausted, and the visitor left, assuring the family that 
‘in four days mother would be up and about.’ Shortly 
after this (perhaps an hour) intense pain in the stom- 
ach began and kept increasing until the agony became 
unendurable, so that groans and screams of distress 
were wrung from her. This continued for twelve hours, 
when exhaustion and stupor ensued, which lasted until 
her death, the next day. An autopsy was held by phy- 
sicians who had been in attendance, and they reported 
a lesion of the stomach, caused, in their opinion, by the 
exertion of the patient in arising and sitting up in bed. 
When our informant met the visiting brother who had 
had a revelation of the Spirit that the patient was to 
recover, he inquired after the case, and on being told 
that our informant was about to go to the funeral, he 
expressed great surprise and said, ‘ [It sometimes hap- 
pens that way.’ ” 


Can anything more blasphemous be imag- 
ined than the presumptuous claim of a reve- 
lation of the Holy Spirit to a matter of fact, 
and the pronouncing the dying cured in the 
name of the Holy Trinity ? 

Families have been broken up by the doc- 
trine taught in some of the leading faith- 
homes that friends who do not believe this 


truth are to be separated from because of the 
weakening effect of their disbelief upon faith, 
and a most heartrending letter has reached 
me from a gentleman whose mother and sis 
ter are now residing in a faith-institution not 
far from this city, refusing all intercourse with 
their friends, and neglecting the most obvious 
duties of life. 

Certain advocates of faith-healing and 
faith-homes have influenced women to leave 
their husbands and parents and reside in the 
homes, and have persuaded them to give 
thousands of dollars for their purposes, on the 
ground that “the Lord had need of the 
money.” 

This system is connected with every other 
superstition. ‘The Bible is used as a book of 
magic. Many open it at random, expecting to 
be guided by the first passage that they see, 
as Peter was told to open the mouth of the 
first fish that came up and he would find in it 
a piece of money. A missionary of high stand- 
ing with whom I am acquainted was cured 
of this form of superstition by consulting the 
Bible on an important matter of Christian 
duty, and the passage that met his gaze was, 
“ Hell from beneath is moved to meet thee 
at thy coming.” Paganism can produce noth 
ing more superstitious than this, though many 
other Christians, instead of “searching the 
Scriptures,” still try to use the Bible like a di- 
vining rod. 

It feeds upon impressions, makes great use 
of dreams and signs and statements foreign 
to truth and pernicious in their influence. A 
young lady long ill was visited by a minister 
who prayed with her, and in great joy arose 
from his knees and said, “ Jennie, you are sure 
to recover. Dismiss all fear. Zhe Lord has 
revealed it to me.” Soon after, physicians in 
consultation decided that she had cancer of 
the stomach, of which she subsequently died. 
The person who had received the impression 
that she would recover, when met by the pas* 
tor of the family, said, “ Jennie will certainly 
get well. The Lord will raise her up. He 
has revealed it to me.” “ Well,” said the 
minister, “she has not the nervous disease 
she had some yearsago. The physicians have 
decided that she has cancer of the stomach.” 
“ Oh, well,” was the reply, “ if that is the case, 
she is sure to die.” 

A family living in the city of St. Louis had 
a daughter who was very ill. The members 
of this family were well acquainted with one 
of the leading advocates of faith-healing in 
the East, who made her case a subject of 
prayer, and wrote her a letter declaring that 
she would certainly be cured, and the Lord 
had revealed it to him. ‘The letter arrived in 
St. Louis one day after her death. 
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These are cases taken not from the opera- 
tions of recognized fanatics, but from those of 
leading lights in this ignis fatuus movement. 

It is a means of obtaining money under false 
pretenses. Some who promulgate these views 
are honest, but underneath their proceedings 
runs a subtle sophistry. ‘They establish insti- 
tutions which they call faith-homes, declar- 
ing that they are supported entirely by faith, 
and that they use no means to make their work 
known or to persuade persons to contribute. 
Meanwhile they advertise their work and insti- 
tutions in every possible way, publishing re- 
ports in which, though in many instances 
wanting in business accuracy, they exhibit the 
most cunning wisdom of the children of this 
world in the conspicuous publication of let- 
ters such as the following: 

“DEAR BROTHER: The Lord told me to send you 
fifty dollars for your glorious work. I did so, and have 
been a great deal happier than I ever was before ; and 
from unexpected quarters more than three limes the 
amount has come in.” 

In one of the papers devoted to this subject 
this letter recently appeared : 

“DEAR BROTHER: Please announce through the 
‘Crown of Glory’ that I will sail for the western coast 
of Africa to preach a full salvation in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and to heal whomsoever the Lord 
will by faith, as soon as the Lord sends the balance of 
the money to pay my fare. I have denounced all rum, 
wine, cider, tobacco, beer, ale, and medicines — only 
Jesus! Only Jesus my Savior! I will sail October 
10, if the Lord sends the balance of the money to 
Brother Heller, 48 Orchard st., Newark, N. J. 

“ Yours, in Christ, 
“S. B. MYLer.” 

A prominent English advocate of this 
method of raising money, who, it must be con- 
fessed, has done a most extraordinary and use- 
ful work, on one of his missionary tours in this 
country explained his curious system with so 
much eloquence that the founders of certain 
faith-homes in the United States called upon the 
editors of variotis religious papers and endeav- 
ored to induce them to set forth that there are 
institutions in this country conducted on the 
same principle, naively observing that they did 
not wish his presence and eloquence to divert 
to England money that should be expended 
here. Yet they “do not use means”! The 
whole system is a use of the shrewdest kind 
of means. But as in the case of the supposed 
faith-healings, for every successful instance 
there are a large number of unrecorded griev- 
ous failures; and many subjects of delusion 
who have established faith-homes to which the 
public has not responded have suffered the 
agonies of death. Some have starved, others 
have been relieved by benevolent Christian 
friends, and still others have been taken to 
asylums for the insane. Similar wrecks are to 
be found all through the land, dazzled and de- 


ceived by the careers of a few persons who have 
succeeded in getting their enterprises under 
way ahd enjoy a monopoly of their limited 
method of obtaining revenues. Some of those 
who succeed are doubtless as sincere men and 
women as ever lived. Others oscillate between 
knavery and unbridled fanaticism. 

The horrible mixture of superstition and 
blasphemy to which these views frequently 
lead is not known to all persons. I quote from 
a paper published in Newark, N. J., in the 
interest of faith-healing : 

“ DeatTH.—Three of the richest men in Ocean Park, 
N. J., have died. Faith-healing has been taught in the 
place, but was rejected by them, so death came.” 

“ CHARLESTON, S. C.—A few years ago the Holy 
Ghost sent me to preach in that city. But they reject- 
ed the Gospel and me. A wicked man shot at me and 
tried to kill me, but God saved me so that I was not 
harmed. But I had to leave Charleston and do 
as the great Head of the Church said: . . . * whenye 
depart out of that house or city, shake off the dust 
from your fect.’ Earthquake, September 1, 1886; one- 
half the city in ruins. It has a population of about 
fifty thousand people. Ye wicked cities in the world, 
take warning! God lives!” 


SUPPOSED DIFFICULTIES. 


Ir has been suggested that if faith-healing, 
as I have claimed, can be demonstrated to be 
subjective, what is called conversion can be 
accounted for in the same way. If by conver- 
sion is meant the cataleptic condition which 
occurred among the Congregationalists in the 
time of Jonathan Edwards, certain Presby- 
terians and Baptists in the early part of this 
century in the South and West, and the early 
Methodists, and is still common among the 
colored people, the Second Adventists, and 
the Salvation Army, and not wholly unknown 
among others, I admit that such phenomena 
are of natural origin. 

But if conversion is understood to mean a 
recognition of sinfulness, genuine repentance, 
and complete trust in the promises of God, 
accompanied by a controlling determination 
to live hereafter in obedience to the law of 
God, this is a radically different thing. Such 
an experience may be sufficiently intense to 
produce tears of sorrow or joy, trances, or 
even lunacy. Neither the lunacy, the trances, 
nor the tears, however, are essential parts of 
the conversion. They are simply the results 
of emotional excitement, differing in individu- 
als according to temperament and education. 
If believed to have a divine origin, especially 
when the subjects are exposed to the conta- 
gion of immense crowds swayed by a com- 
mon impulse and acted upon by oratory, 
hundreds may succumb to the epidemic who 
do not experience any moral change, while 
others who are thus excited may be the sub- 
jects of genuine reformation of character. 
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The inquiry has been made why the writer 
does not apply the same considerations to the 
miracles of Christ; why he does not sift the 
evidence in the same way, and explain the 
facts on the same principles. This question is 
relevant, and consists of two parts. What does 
the New Testament say, and is it rational to 
believe it ? 

The first relates to the issue with the faith- 
healers.’ If they performed such works as are 
recorded of Jesus Christ, a writer professing to 
believe in his divinity would be compelled to 
admit their claims to supernatural assistance. 
But the point made against them is that they 
do not perform works similar to his. 

The credibility of the record concerning 
Christ’s works is a question which cannot be 
raised between Christians, whether they hold 
the superstitions of the faith-healers or not. 

Itisconceded that probably nosuch sifting of 
the evidence was made as can be made of what 
takes place in this scientific age, that there was 
a predisposition to believe in miracles, and 
that the ascendency of religious teachers was 
maintained largely by the belief of the people 
in their power to work miracles. ‘To say, how- 
ever, as some do, that there was no investiga- 
tion, is an exaggeration. The Jews, who did 
not believe Christ, had every motive to exam- 
ine the evidence as thoroughly as they could. 
Still, we have but the testimony of those who 
thought they saw. If they saw and under- 
stood, their testimony is conclusive; but stand- 
ing alone it would not be sufficient. 

Yet I believe that it is rational to accept the 
record, though we have not the opportunity of 
seeing the miracles or testing the evidence by 
the scientific method. A miracle of wisdom 
may be as convincing as a miracle of physical 
force. The resurrection from the dead declared 
of Jesus Christ could not be more contrary to 
the laws of nature than the conception of such 
a life and character as his if he never existed. 
His discourses, especially the Sermon on the 
Mount, the Parable of the Prodigal Son, and 
that of the Good Samaritan, are as far above 
human wisdom as his works transcend human 
power. 

The prophecies which the Jews then held 
and still preserve, taken in connection with 
their character and history as a nation, raise a 
powerful presumption of the truth of the nar- 
rative. In the ordinary course of human 
events the death of Christ, after he had made 
such claims, would have destroyed the confi- 
dence of his apostles and scattered them ; but 
their lives were transformed after his death, 
which is inexplicable unless he appeared to 
them again and sustained them by miraculous 
gifts. 

Of the effect of a belief in the teachings of 


Christ I have had much observation. It con- 
vinces me of their truth; for what reforms 
human nature, developing all that is good, 
sustaining it in the endeavor to suppress what 
is evil, supporting it in the difficulties of life 
and in the struggle with death, furnishes 
evidence of its truth, not in the scientific 
method, but in a way equally convincing. 
Because the record of facts concerning Christ 
is inseparably connected with these teachings, 
it is rational to believe it. 

Later ages have had no experience of what 
God does when he is making special revela- 
tions to men ; but these things were performed 
at such atime. To allege the experience of 
modern times against the credibility of extraor- 
dinary events “Aen appears no less unphil 
osophical than to bring forward that record 
in favor of miracles now. 

When Professor Faraday, “the father of 
modern experimental chemistry,” delivered his 
great lecture on the Education of the Judg- 
ment, he began thus: 


“ Before entering upon the subject, I must make 
one distinction which, however it may appear to oth- 
ers, is to me of the utmost importance, High as man 
is placed above the creatures around him, there is a 
higher and far more exalted position within his view ; 
and the ways are infinite in which he occupies his 
thoughts about the fears or hopes or expectations of 
a future life. I believe that the truth of that future 
cannot be brought to his knowledge by any exertion 
of his mental powers, however exalted they may be; 
that it is made known to him by other teaching than 
his own, and is received through simple belief of the 
testimony given. Let no one suppose for a moment 
that the self-education I am about to commend in re- 
spect of the things of this life extends to any considera- 
tions of the hope set before us, as if man by reasoning 
could find out God. It would be improper here to enter 
upon this subject further than toclaim an absolute dis- 
tinction between religious and ordinary belief. 1 shall 
be reproached with the weakness of refusing to apply 
those mental operations which | think good in respect 
of high things to the very highest. I am content to 
bear the reproach. Yet, even in earthly matters, I 
believe that the invisible things of him from the crea- 
tion of the world are clearly seen, being understood 
by the things that are made, even his eternal power 
and Godhead ; and I have never seen anything incom 
natible between those things of man which can be 
ann by the spirit of man which is within him, and 
those higher things concerning his future which he 
cannot know by that spirit.” 


I would not shield myself behind a great 
name from the charge of inconsistency, but 
have brought forward this passage because it 
states, what the life of the author illustrated, 
the compatibility of intense devotion to the 
scientific method in its proper sphere, with a 
full recognition of its limitations, of the value 
of moral evidence, and of the difference be- 
tween the grounds of belief in nature and 


revelation. 
J. M. Buckley. 
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HIEF among all the edu- 
cational agencies which 
the artist has at his com- 
mand is now, as it has 
been for twenty-five cent- 
uries, the sculpture of the 
ancient Greeks. Etruria, 
Rome, Egypt, Asia, no less 
than Byzantium, Pisa, Florence, and every 
home of latter-day art, have submitted to the 
discoveries of the ideal, and wherever a re- 
vival of true art has taken place, the pale 
ghost of that first and most perfect form of it 
has appeared in the academy more winning 
in its shadowy and mutilated majesty than 
all we have besides. Its supreme power is 
only to be known in the British Museum, the 
Louvre, the Vatican, and in Berlin; but scarce- 
ly less potent as a school of art, nor less lucid 
as expression of all its best qualities, is the 
coinage of Greece during the four centuries 
prior to the complete subjection of the Greek 
nationality and the disappearance simulta- 
neously of independence and individuality. 
There are certain coins which contain in a 
circle of an inch in diameter most of the finest 
qualities of sculpture, the subtlest record of 
the harmonies of line and form; and, taken 
collectively, this coinage gives a better dem- 
onstration of the beginning, the rise, the 
decay, and the death of art, and perhaps also 
a better explanation of the causes of that 
growth and decline, than can be found in all 
the records and remains besides. The numis- 
matic chronicle is indeed one of the most 
important aids of history, whether political, 
commercial, or economical; and Prof. Percy 
Gardner, in a book which ought to be among 
the first in the hands of every student. of 
numismatics (“ The Types of Greek Coins”), 
has said of Sicily what may be applied in a 
less extent to all Greece: 

“So much has been lost of the products of 
the Italic and Sicilian schools of the fifth cent- 
ury B. C., so little do we know of their famil- 
iar terms of fashion, that in spite of the later 
Selinuntine sculptures, we should not have 
known, but for the testimony of the coins, 
how advanced they were and how widely 
spread their influence, what originality there 
was in the types they introduced, and what 
mastery they showed in the execution of those 
types.” 





The fascination which lies about all Hellenic 
research has more of the magic of Proteus in 
it when we have to deal with the coinage 
than with any other branch of Hellenic stud- 
ies; not only because of its intimate rela- 
tion to what was the incomparable and dis- 
tinguishing glory of Hellenism,— art,— but 
because one of the most fascinating of all 
studies is that of the relation of the beautiful 
to the actual life and to the intellectual activ- 
ity of men, and because the coins of Greece 
are inextricably entangled in the web of his- 
tory of individual, state, and race. If nothing 
survived of all the sculpture of the ancients, 
Greek coinage alone would demonstrate that 
the race to which it owed its existence was 
more conversant with the qualities of beauty 
and had a finer spiritual constitution than 
any other race of which we have any kind 
of record. We learn from it that when all 
surrounding nations were buried in the bar- 
barism of wild, or sunk in the heaviness of 
sensual, life, the Greeks were showing the 
most intense vitality and the finest mental 
susceptibilities as well as the purest moral 
qualities that mankind have ever shown, 
and we do not need Plato and the poets to 
assure us that the typical Greek of 400 B. C., 
and of some generations before and after, 
was, in all demanded by the balance of the 
qualities belonging to man as the intellectual 
and spiritual being, such as no age before or 
since, of which we know, has been able to 
show. The complexus of art, as painting, 
sculpture, poetry, music, or any other form 
that may be devised, is the truest and most 
absolute expression of the essential character 
of man that can be made. Its existence as a 
dominant element of nationality or individu- 
ality implies a healthy and stirring intellect, 
a temperament open to all the influences of 
nature, and a more or less vivid susceptibility 
to those moral emotions which are the springs 
of all aspirations and of all ideals, the life of 
our life, the animus of our complex being. 
The subtlety, the infinite variety, the inefia- 
ble beauty, the exalted ideal, which pervade 
Greek art could never have had a begin- 
ning in men who were mere materialists, sen- 
sualists, or dullards. The keen sense of beauty 
it shows is proclamation of a nature gifted 
with the keenest and subtlest perceptions of 
visible things as well as of a sensibility to 
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THE COINAGE 
the impressions which 
the mind receives from 
those variations of ex 
ternal form that point 
to the ideal; and, with 
all the progress of « ivili 
zation and science, the technical knowledge 
to which we have attained, the development of 
Christianity, of philanthropy, and of general 
ethics, to say nothing of the laws of material 
existence, we have never in our modern history 
known arace which was so perfect in the bal- 
ance of all the positive human qualities as 
that which gave us Greek art. ‘This is per- 
haps a truism, but the evidence of it is in the 
art itself; and to any one who has so far mas- 
tered the correspondence of art as to read its 
message, perhaps the shortest path to this evi- 
dence lies through the coinage of the Greeks. 

Weare in the habit of talking of schools of 
art. Of consummate schools there have been 
but three, if we use the term art in the sense 
in which we distinguish it from mere tech 
nique on one side or record of fact on the 
other,—the art which has to deal with any 
ideal whatsoever ; these three are the Greek, 
the Venetian, and the Dutch. Of one or the 
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other or all of them are born all arts, modern 
forms, and phases; or rather from the spirit of 
which these are the consummate expressions 
all others are more or less distinct and perfect 
manifestations. I am aware that there are ap- 
parent chronological reasons for disputing this 
so compendious classification, but in a more 
appropriate place for the discussion I am pre- 
pared to meet them. ‘The Greek school is that 
of form and its ideal, either alone or in com- 
binations. In its prime, and its early stages of 
decay, it had nothing to do with the actual, or 
imitation of nature, and it fell when it came to 
realism in portraiture. ‘The Venetian took cer- 
tain themes from nature, having no subjective 
ideal of form like the Greek, and clothed them 
in a color which was ideal and 
was never imitated from na 

ture, but rather remembered 
in a musical* way. It also fell 
in the decay of independence 
and national character. ‘The 
Dutch school was nursed and 
nourished by the nature of 
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the sea-coasts and sea-level lands of Holland, 
strengthened by the sea winds and the freedom 
of the sea life. It died of commerce and ma 
terialism (not to be confounded with rational- 
ism or the negation of the spiritual existence, 
but in its true sense of over-devotion to merely 
material objects of thought and aspiration); 
and, since that, we have had only fruitless ef 
forts to establish and revive schools without any 
basis in national character or temperament. 


One thing is to be noted of these three schools: 
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they were the blossoming of the national lives 
of sea peoples, brave, imperial, passionately de- 
voted to liberty, and they all died with the 
decline of national simplicity and heroic self 
assertion. I do not believe that religion as such 
had ever anything to do with awakening art, 
but I do believe that, othet things being equal, 
the more reverently and spiritually inclined a 
people, the more refined and exalted and the 
nobler will be its art. Superstitious or slavish 
beliefs, on the contrary, are absolutely hostile 
to the growth of any art whatever. 

[ have no intention to follow the lines of 
speculation which are offered by the relation of 
numismatics to archeology, mythology, or his 
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tory, or even to treat numismatics as a science. 
‘There are many volumes on all these relations; 
and of manuals for scientific study, many. 
Lenormant’s general manual, “‘ Monnaies et 
Médailles,” and Gardner's “ Greek Coins,” are 
accessible to all, as well as the invaluable cata- 

* The very derivation of the word musical is the key 
to the unity of all the arts, being that which the Muse 
sends ; and for the Greek every form of art had its sep- 
arate Muse, indicating that the work was approached 
subjectively, with invocation and prayer ; mostly now- 
adays with beer and pipe. 





logue of the British 
Museum coins; and, 
of special treatises, 
Head’s “Coinage of 
Syrac use” will suggest 
the inexhaustible ma 
terial contained in the 
subject, and will show 
as a secondary result 
the height which art 
reached in a¢ olony of 
that motherland to which the world owes the 
most exalted art. 

It is the purely artistic side of Greek coinage 
which, to me, furnishes the most attractive 
vein of study, from the clear and concise 
manner in which it shows the rise and decline 
of idealism, and the way in which the Greeks 
caught from other nations an idea adapted to 
their nature and carried it to a perfection of 
development of which the parent race never 
dreamed. ‘The origin of coinage, 7. ¢., the 
stamping of ingots of gold and silver of definite 
weights with the seal ofa sovereign to fit them 
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for general circulation and acceptance as a 
measure of value without going through the 
more ancient method of weighing the precious 
metals at each transfer, is pretty surely Asiatic. 
The idea of a coinage of this character giving 
the well-known and authoritative warrant of an 
official guarantee to the metal in circulation 
is now generally accorded to Lydia, although 
it was questioned in ancient times whether 
Pheidon, king of Argos,might not dispute the 
honor. ‘The coinages of both are of the exceed 
ingly primitive character which befits the be 
ginning of such a manufacture, and from the 
money itself it would be difficult 
to decide. ‘The work of Professor 
Gardner goes into this subject at 
some length and inclines to the 
Lydian origin on histori- 
cal grounds, but there is 
one consideration which 
seems to me more decis 
ive, viz., that the early 
Lydian coins were made 
on a Babylonian stand 
ard; and as all know that 
the civilization of Baby- 
catia. tte. enemas, TOMA Was much cartier 
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than that of Greece, the adoption of its stand- 
ard would indicate that money was first coined 
for Babylonian usage ina gold-producing coun- 
try. ‘This Babylonia was not, the nearest to 
s;abylon being Lydia. ‘That this is probable is 
shown by the fact that Lydian pieces were 
coined both by the Babylonian and later by 
Phoenician standards, as if for commerce with 
both nations; and by the analogical case of the 
staters of Cyzicus, which were impressed with 
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the types, besides that of the coining city, of 
the principal cities with which it was in com 
merce (Lenormant, p. 142); and as the earliest 
Lydian coins follow the Babylonian standard, 
we have a right to conclude that the coinage 
grew out of an early and large demand from 
that important center of commerce, at a time 
when Greek trade was comparatively unim 
portant, or completely non-existent. 

But the adoption of comage by Pheidon 
gave to Greece the germ of an art in what 
had been before only a symbol of value, and 
the versatile and beauty-loving Greek has 
shown an abundance of invention and warmth 
of idealization which nothing in his statuary 
surpasses. And we have the advantage, very 
rare in marble works,—rare even in bronze,— 
of examples quite unmutilated and even unde- 
faced by circulation. Nothing in archeology 
is more surprising than the harvest of coins 
brought to light by excavations, or often by 
chance. Some workmen in Rhodes found, sev- 
eral years ago, an earthen pot with seventy-five 
pounds weight of gold coin, all staters of Philip 
and Alexander, and for a time the market was 
flooded with them to such an extent that they 
were sold for little more than their weight in 
gold. I myself got one from a Greek who 
asked asa favor that I would give him a pound 
sterling for it. Some of 
these had evidently never 
been circulated, and I got 
one at Athens later which 
had never lost the luster 
of the die. At Missolon- 
ghi, thirty years or more 
ago, another pot of the 
same coinage was found 
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THE COINAGE 

in the same state, and from 
the numerous finds of these 
coins of Philip and Alexan- 
der, it clear that their 
circulation in the time 
those sovereigns must have 
been enormous, and though 
among the most beautiful, 
they remain the most reasonable of the gold 
coins in price. Yet I have seen but two from 
the same dies. Fortunately for us there were 
no banks in thosedays, and people whohoarded 
money generally hid it in the earth or in the 
walls of their houses, so that the removal of 
ruins or the chance digging of some old field 
below the layer of modern accumulation is con 
tinually bringing to light small hoards of coins 
of all epochs, and the piece that is unique 
to-day may find a hundred rivals to-morrow. 
This makes acontinual fluctuation in the price 
of rare coins, which is however somewhat modi 
fied by the exceeding rarity of absolute duph- 
cates, #.¢., pieces struck on both sides from the 
same dies. I have seen in one collection about 
three hundred different didrachms of Taren- 
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Phere is a point in Greek art not yet cleared up, 
but of the highest interest in this relation of early Pe 
lasgic art to later Greek. ‘That the Lions of Mycenx 
are not later than 1500 bk. results from the method 
of execution, which is in every point in accordance with 
that of the city itself and the domed tombs as well as 
from their position in the ruins, All this architecture 
is of the polished stone age. The causes of the break 
in the development of Greek art, which we must as 
sume, to account for the non-development of s« ulpture 
in this interval of Soo years, may be of two kinds, 
political, in the destruction of the Pelasgic empire of 
Peloponnesus by conquest ; and technical, in the want 
of tools which would cut stone with sufficient facility. 
The xoana or wooden statues probably existed long 
before the Lions of Mycenz were cut, but the process 
by which the latter were executed, being mainly drill 
ing and trituration with stone implements, was by far 
too laborious to be made use of generally or by others 
than the trained artisans of the Pelasgic epoch, who 
most probably disappeared with the conquest. To a 
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tum; andofthiscity, of Metapontum, Thurium, 
Neapolis, Terina, Agrigentum, Velia, Rhe- 
gium, the smaller coins of Syracuse and some 
other cities of Magna Grecia, of Corinth and 
its colonies of Macedon, all among the most 
attractive of the silver coinage, the abundance 
is so great that they may easily be obtained in 
excellent condition. On the other hand, the 
archaic coins, which, with few exceptions, are 
not specially prized fortheir beauty, are, in gen- 
eral, the most valuable tothe numismatist. It is 
only when coinage begins to become a distinct 
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vehicle of types, that it becomes a branch of 
art-study; and in the best period of numis- 
matic art and the prime of the great commer 
cial communities of Greece the abundance of 
coinage, and the constant variation in the types 
employed as symbols, give us most instructive 
and copious lessons in Greek design. 

(he relations of s« ulpture to cie-« utting 
and of die-cutting to seal-engraving are those 
which present the most salient considerations 
in what we may call comparative art. Sculpt- 
ure in Greece was long anterior to coinage. 
We have the sculptures of the Lion gate at 
Mycenz, which, from indisputable consid- 
erations that I have given in full 
where, cannot be considered as later than 
1500 B. ¢ o-” or several centuries before any 


else- 
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certain extent this must remain mere hypothesis, but I 
un confident of the general correctness of the dire 
tion my conjectures have taken. The advance 


Greek art took (I conceive between 1000 and Soo B, ¢ 


sudden 


” 


when the wooden statues were abandoned largely for 
stone) I consider to be due to the communication of 
new methods from the East as a consequence of the 
establishment of trade with Asia Minor and Phoenicia. 


he early Greeks were clearly stone workers, in the 
main probably possessing bronze but not of quality to 
cut But wood was still largely employed for 
statues. I found, when excavations were being made 
on the Acropolis of Athens among the dééris of the 
conflagration of Xerxes, fragments of their bronze 
draperies with the carbonized wood still in them, un 
mistakably of some statues burned in the destruction 


of the temples by the Persians. 


stone, 
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coinage existed; and yet these lions are of a 
quality of art already superior, as art, to any 
work of that hypothetical date yet found in 
Egypt or Assyria. ‘The affinities of coin de- 
sign are not with sculpture, which in all its 
early stages appears in the round ; the relief, 
high or low, being the product of a more ad 
vanced state of art education. It is quite im- 
possible to accept the evidence of Greek 
chronology of the heroic and mythical ages ; 
the attributions of affinity and descent also 
are continually interfered with by national 
vanity and that credulity which appears al 
ways to have been a ruling trait of Greek 
character. We must extend the chronology 
beyond the year 1000 B. Cc. indefinitely, and 
fortunate are we if we can establish sequence 
and relative position to events or monuments. 
We may suppose that, before the introduction 
of letters into Greece and the crystallization 
of tradition in writing, verbal tradition may 
have been transmitted with some degree of 
accuracy for, at the most, two or three hun 
dred years; but for all beyond this the fabu 
lous and supernatural intermingle with a rap 
idly increasing ratio, so that beyond 1200 to 
1100 B.C. it is absurd to build on tradition, 
which has become pure mythology. For this 
reason the beginnings of art are absolutely 
indiscoverable. My own conviction is that 
the true artistic nature, as opposed to imita- 
tive or monumental, was the original appanage 
of the Pelasgic race, developed in the great 
Italian empire built up by it, and that art 
came into Greece with the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi 
from Italy (Thucydides IV., 109). The dis 
tinguishing element in the art thus derived is 


* The essential element of all pure art is in one sense 
decorative (if we use that word inits general sense of 
opposed to wsefu/), and it is at bottom the love of 
decoration, as opposed to utility, which is the basis 
of all fine art, and, toa certain degree, its peculiar mo 
tive, because, if we regard any work of art in reference 
to its raison ad’ étre, we shall see that while art has vari- 
ous sentiments as stimulating agencies, such as rever 
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the entire subordination in it of all other ele- 
ments to beauty, the expression of an ideal 
which, in my philosophy, is born of a distinct 
though possibly half-blind spiritual aspiration, 
the fine union of the intellectual and moral 
yearnings which have always distinguished 
the Greek art and life from that of Eastern 
nations. ‘The arts of Egypt were distinctly 
monumental] — canonical; those of Asia (other 
than Greek) merely decorative,* if anything 
more than monumental (vd. Professor Gard- 
ner’s “Types of Greek Coins,” p, 97), and each 
became in the least degree ideal only when in- 
vaded by the genius of Greece. I believe also 
that to a survival in this Pelasgic stock, the 
vein coming to light in an unexpected and in 
explicable way, was due the revival of art in 
‘Tuscany, the ancient home of the Tyrrhene 
Pelasgi, to whom ‘Thucydides alludes in the 
above noted passage. 

Sut the origin of coinage was not due to 
art, although when the Greek took it up it be- 
came a favored vehicle for 
artistic expression, as did all 
articles of use with a people 
to whom beauty was the 
main motive of intellectual 
activity. It came as the 
proper offspring of com- 
merce, its immediate pro- SaTRAP, COLOPHON 
genitor being the personal ial 
seals and symbols, the arms, as we may 
say, of monarchs and communities. The im- 
pression of a seal on an object, or on a 
disk of clay attached to it, would naturally 
lead to the employment of the same sym- 
bols on the coin when the idea of a medium 
of exchange was put into practice, as the 
guarantee of value of the sovereign who 
adopted it; but while in the object whose 
value was in the manufacture, as an earthen 
pot, the name or mark of the maker was the 
important item, in the piece of bullion, whose 
value was in the certainty of the quantity of 





ence, record, etc., it takes the direction of pure art, 7.¢., 
the embodiment of an ideal, only when the desire of em- 
bellishment or expression of beauty is dominant, The 
distinction of decorative and fine arts is therefore one 
of degree, not of kind, and we use the former when we 
would indicate that the art is applied to some object or 
purpose whose prime cause is utility, the latter when it 
serves no use, 
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metal in it, the mark of the guarantor was the 
only satisfactory one. When the Greek cities 
were the coiners, of course the Sy mbol of the 
city was the appropriate mark of coinage, and 
here the fine sense of the race found its op 
portunity to embody, in the purest form of 
decoration the world has ever seen, all the va- 
rious objects of veneration or preference of all 
its communities; and under the conditions 
which determined the nature of Greek art, it, 
in the later days, became ideal, as in the 
Syracusan coins, where the cutter of the dies 
signed his work, and in the head of the nymph 
Arethusa, of that later period when Kimon, 
EKukleides and E:vainetos put their names on 
their dies — not for the glory of the nymph, but 
for their own. ‘To say that this marks the de- 
cline of art would be, in reference to motive, 
true; but it is not the decline of absolute 
deterioration, but that which follows the 
severe schools of ideal art,and which may 
be called that of perfect ripeness rather 
than of decay. ‘This is the relation in 
which the art of Scopas and Praxiteles 
stood to that of Phidias, and in the sense 
of artistic vitality there is no doubt that 
the former shows decline of the ideal 
creative powers. But art is not alone con- 
ception —it is also expression, Not alone 
in the vaulting imagination is the gift of 
the poet shown, but in the rhythmic ear, 
the musical sense; and the analogy holds 
good in graphic art, so that, with an admira 
tion of the severe and intellectual art of Phid 
ias second to none, I am heretic enough to 
admit that of the full circle of art Scopas and 
Praxiteles had more than Phidias, just as 
Titian had more than Gian-Bellini. The 
element of the sensuous is as determinate a 
part of perfect art as any other, but the dis 
tinction is in the due subordination of it to 
what we must consider the higher, because 
the more vital, element of intellectual concep- 
tion. The art that begins with the sensuous 
becomes sensual and dies there, but that which 
never becomes sensuous dries up, unfruitful 
stock: and the art which has nearest attained 
perfection is that which unites all the elements 
in the highest degree. 

But the art of the coin-maker has never the 
highest attainment of the intellectual side of 
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art— it belongs by its very purpose to the form 
which succeeds that, and by the analogies of 
its composition to Scopas rather than to Phid 

ias. ‘The fine taste of the Greek is shown here, 
for it is most interestingly demonstrated by 
Professor Gardner that in the better epochs of 
coin designing there was no copying of statues 
—this was reserved for the decline of art, when 
taste had decayed,and the poverty of invention, 
which follows, had come on the artists. The 
coin designer felt his limitation and his advan 

tages, and his art came to perfection concur 

rently with that form of sculpture which most 
nearly corresponds with it in its element, about 
350 B. c. It began later, and, so far as we can 
determine, began to decay earlier, than sculpt 

ure. An additional reason for this decline in 
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numismatic art would be the general accepta 
tion of coins of commercial standard and the 
decline of local mints, whose rivalry in ex 
cellence we must suppose to have been an 
element in the art development. 

But each epoch in the evolution of design 
has its peculiar interest, and the most archaic 
coins have even a certain charm of naiveté of 
design which is widely remote from childish 
ness or dullness. The coins of Kaulonia, Posei 
donia (Pzestum), and ‘Tarentum, of the earliest 
date of which we have examples, present char 
acteristics of design and of mintage which make 
them invaluable data in the history of art. They 
date from about 500 bn. c., and are from that 
Magna Grecia whose greater wealth devel- 
oped a higher civilization than obtained con 
temporaneously in Greece. ‘They demonstrate 
that art is further advanced; the quaint quali 
ties of archaic design begin already to yield toa 
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motive of action; the Apollo of Kaulonia and 
the Poseidon of Poseidonia are interesting fig- 
ures and show clearly the purely subjective 
beginnings of Greek art—that quality which 
made it what it became, and finally deserted 
it when it fell into objectivity in the attempt 
to copy nature. ‘The artist who had the power 
of design either of those coins shows, the “ go,” 
to use a common but expressive term, had he 
been set to copy nature, could not possibly 
have given his figure the impossible action 
it has on the coin. One sees clearly that he 
worked from an idea of power and dignity 
which he must express without regard to the 
limitations of human anatomy. Apollo strikes, 
and Poseidon launches his trident, with the 
fury which no purely natural attitude could 
have expressed, but which belong to the idea 
rather than to nature. ‘The head of Athena, 
which for centuries was the type of Athens, 
shows still more clearly how entirely the art- 
ist embodied an incorrectly but sharply de- 
fined idea. ‘The absolute profile which was 
alone possible to the incomplete art of the 
time is united with the full eye which the art 
ist was accustomed to see in the human face, 
and which alone had to him the value of ex- 
pression. A momentary comparison with na- 
ture would have shown the impossibility of 
such a combination, but that momentary com- 
parison was never made. ‘The whole develop- 
ment of Greek art, to the day in which, lean 
ing on nature, it began to 
grow feeble and walk lame, 
is simply the history of the 
education of this ideal vision, 
the perfection of the subject- 
ive image which, so long as 
it was born of the Muse, was 
immortal, and began to fall 
into decay with the appeal 
to nature for its sustenance. 

The mintage of Greece proper is perhaps 
behind that of Italy, and still more behind that 
of Sicily, in the development of its best art, and 
in the early stages all are, so far as we know, 
behind sculpture. In fact, the art of relief 
always requires, to be of equal merit, a more 
‘complete education than the sculpture of the 
round; but the enormous amount of design- 
ing required to supply with coin reliefs all 
the mints of Greece and her colonies, and the 
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freedom and facility thus acquired, no doubt 
helped materially all the arts of design in the 
days of their highest glory. The complete in- 
dependence of the Greek cities and commu- 
nities, which had doubtless much to do with 
the progress of the entire race as with its fatal 
dissensions and subjection in later times, was 
one of the most powerful stimulants of the 
arts, and especially that of coinage. ‘There was 
no supreme coinage: all stood on their merits 
and good reputations. ‘The mental charac- 
teristic of the race, which we may fail to ex- 
plain but cannot question,—its intense love of 
beauty,— made it necessary to make the coin- 
age beautiful: the “he touched nothing that 
he did not adorn” was never so true as of the 
Greek of the centuries from 600 to 200 B. C., 
and the amount of industry expended on 
the coins may be faintly conceived from the 
enormous number of types existing of the 
leading and most familiar coins, and from 
the number of mints known to have existed. 
Says Professor Gardner: 


- Lapse of time has doubtless deprived us of the 
coins of hundreds of independent cities, yet enough 
remains to show us to what extent subdivision of in 
dependence was carried in Greece. We have money 
of more than fifty Greek cities of Sicily: the little 
island of Coos, not ten miles across, had three active 
mints. At least fifteen cities of the remote district of 
Acarnania have left us coinages, some of them of great 
extent and variety. The number of towns of which 
coins are mentioned in Mionnet is nearly fifteen hun 
dred; and since the publication of that work we have 
scores of new cities to add to the list. Little hill-fort- 
resses, the inhabitants of which must have been num 
bered not by thousands but by hundreds, had their 
own types and their own mint, jealously guarding thei: 
right of coinage with the aid of two of the strongest 
sentiments of the Hellenic race, the love of autonomy 
and commercial jealousy.”” (“‘T'ypes of Greek Coins,” 
p- 26.) 


To their emulation and intense mental and 
social activity, to the rivalry of cities and 
jealousy of communities, one element of the 
intellectual life of Greece, the love of art, owed 
probably a great part of its pabulum. ‘The po- 
litical problems to which the coinage furnishes 
i clew are for the historian and the political 
economist; to our purpose, the trivial fact that 
the die was cut in soft metal, probably bronze, 
and necessarily with great rapidity and free- 
dom, had probably more importance in the 
development of the taste of the Greeks and 
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the education in decorative art than any other 
simple item. From the very beginning there 
is a dominant love of decoration ; the field of 
the coin is always filled with tastefully ar- 
ranged material —in the earlier coins where 
the incuse square is employed, as in the coins 
of Athens, the square itself is made to play a 
part in the composition, yet it was originally 
only a device to drive the metal well into the 
recesses of the die underneath. ‘The owl is ar- 
ranged as the main line of the diagonal com- 
position, and the corners then left vacant are 
filled with the olive leaf and the signature of the 
city, abbreviated to the space. And in the coin 
of Amphipolis, centuries later, the same motive 
crops out, again accentuated and insisted on 
by the inner square, which probably typifies 
the city wall and the inscription following its 
form. In the whole duration of Greek artistic 
vitality this decorative sense is predominant: 
the composition, the balance or rhythm of parts, 
is invariably kept in view in all the arrange- 
ment of symbols. ‘The reverse of the archaic 
Demareteion or decadrachm of Gelon is a 
superb example of the coin design of epoch 
480 B. C., and is superior to anything we know 
of Greek contemporary coinage. ‘The way in 
which the whole field is filled up — the lion in 
the exergue, the victory floating above, the 
pose of the driver, the arrangement of the 
horses’ heads, all disposed rhythmically,and yet 
without violence — makes this noble coin one 
of the most valuable we possess, though not 
one of the rarest. Its history, too, is interest 
ing beyond the interest of mere Greek money. 

In 480 Gelon defeated the Carthaginians at 
Himera, and, through the influence of his wife, 
Demarete, accorded them such favorable terms 
that they in gratitude gave her a hundred 
talents of gold, which were employed in a 
coinage of decadrachms, the earliest known of 
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this denomination, and were called, after the 
name of the queen, Demarateia. The ob- 
verse, with its border of dolphins, the olive 
wreath and inscription, is decorative through 
out. Of the same period the reverse of the 
coin of Naxos, the coins of Selinous and ‘Thu 
rium generally, are charming examples of pure 
decoration. ‘The manner in which the artist 
has filled up the field of the Naxian coin is 
very skillful. 

In the later coinages we have the motive 
carried out with still finer artin the didrachm 
of Heraclea, a colony of Magna Grecia, which 
is to my mind one of the most exquisite pieces 
of decorative design in the whole of Greek nu- 
mismatics, both reverse and obverse being of 
the most charming character. ‘The Hercules 
on the obverse of the didrachm of Croton ; 
the Thurian bull with its obverse of Pallas, 
whose helmet is ornamented with the sea mon- 
ster Scylla; the little Hercules strangling the 
serpents, of Croton; the coins of ‘Tarentum 
continually, and of Sicily in general at this 
epoch, are most instructive in their lovely dec- 
orative feeling. 

But in Sicily at this period came in those 
types of beauty which mingle with the purely 
decorative work of the coin designer some- 
thing of the ideal beauty which Athenian 
art showed in the time of Praxiteles and 
Scopas. ‘The decadrachm of Syracuse, which 
is, when all is weighed in our comparison, 
the most glorious survival of Greek numis 
matics, exhausts the refinement of profile re 
lief. (See cut below.) It has three profile 
types of the Arethusa head, varying slightly 
in development of the purely sensuous beauty 
of the nymph. As it has been the most ad- 
mired, it probably has been the most counter- 
feited, of all the Greek coins. 

But with all this beauty and perfection of 
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technical achievement we can never confound 
the art of coinage even with that which it best 
coincides with in its perfection, the sculpture 
of Scopas: the severer and loftier, certainly 
more ascetic, art of the Phidian stage is rarely 
presented in coins. ‘lhe die-cutter does not 
seem ever to have been accepted as an artist 
of the higher class, and we know from Plutarch 
that even the greatest artists were looked upon 
only as a superior classof artisans; and itis only 
after coinage had almost ceased to be regarded 
as an art vehicle, 7. ¢.,in Roman imperial times, 
that the coin or gem engraver becomes known 
to the world as an object of respect. ‘Thiscame 
to the sculptor and painter alike, mainly by 
the vanity of rulers, Alexander leading the pub 
lic of antiquity into what was before his time 
regarded asthe desecration of art,— portraiture, 
—and intoa compensating higheresteem of the 
artist. As art becamea minister tothe pleasure 
and personal exaltation of man, so the artist 
became a higher dignitary in the worship which 
was becoming the worship of self. Phidias 
was imprisoned because he dared to put his 
portrait among the decorations of the Athena; 
Apelles was enriched because he painted that 
of Alexander. 

But there is another consideration which 
must not be lost sight of in this reckoning: 
the art of Phidias and the pure ideal which 
attains, through the highest culture, a power 
over the taste of the highly cultured, is in its 
general effect enormously outweighed in its 


* The theory proposed by me in a former paper in 
Tue Century —of the Victorian character of the so- 
called Venus of Melos—has been accepted by many 
students of ancient art as sufficiently established for 
acceptance as the most probable attribution, It ven- 
tured much, but on grounds which bring us contin 
ually slight confirmations. In coinage I find an 
indication in the staters of Cyzicus, coined about 431 
kn. C. Nikeis draped as the Victory of Melos, and here 
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influence over the public of moderate culti- 
vation by the art which, without becoming 
degraded, finds its expression more in the 
sensuous types that suggest the possibility 
of human embodiment. ‘The Arethusa of the 
best coinage of Syracuse, the Ceres of Opus, 
the types of Metapontum, Catania, the young 
Hercules of Camarina, the fascinating full- 
face heads of Amphipolis, Syracuse, etc., 
have a beauty of a peculiar type, and which, 
I must say, without irreverence for the 
Phidian type and the severe art of the more 
heroic type, does possess certain elements of 
human beauty not found in the Elgin mar 
bles. I admit, that while my admiration for 
the Theseus and Ilissus has no weakening, 
I believe that the Melian Victory * comes 
nearer to the perfection of the beauty which 
is nearest us—the purely physical—than any 
thing in the earlier phase. The highest stages 
of cultivation alone can honestly accept the 
severer types as most delectable, and their 
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authoritative character ig imposed upon the 
less educated. There is an affectation of 
superior admiration of the severe type which 
in the real feeling of the amateur is often not 
accompanied by the corresponding appreci- 
ation. Let us at least be honest with our 
tastes, and even the people who do really 
admire Bouguereau rather than Watts will 
rise to better things; but admiration by au 
thority has just the value of love through 
sense of duty. 


there is no kind of uncertainty as to the type, as she 
has her wings. It appears also repeated in a coin 
of Agathocles (317-310 B. C.), and Gardner here 
notices the resemblance to the Melian statue, although, 
with a conservatism which is as a general rule a pru 
dent and praiseworthy tendency in serious archzolo 
gists, he hesitates about proposing any connection. 
The theory, utterly unsupported by any evidence in 
fact or analogy, that this statue was a Venus has par 
alyzed the conjecture of archzologists — they have 
never dared go out of the relation of Aphrodite to 
find her place. Gardner says of the Agathocles coin : 
“In artistic motive there certainly is a likeness between 
her and the Aphrodite of Melos; but the likeness is 
probably one of those which spring from proximity 
of period rather than one which denotes similar mean 
ing.” But what likeness is there, or what analogy, to 
determine the Melian statue an Aphrodite? Not the 
slightest. No similar, authoritatively determined, 
Aphrodite exists, while the type as Nike occurs con- 
tinually. 
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lhe introduction of portraiture in coinage 
was the result of two potent influences coép- 
erating from opposing directions,—the decline 
of art and degradation of all ideal types (I be 
lieve owing to moral debasement), with con- 
sequent loss of the inspirational element in 
art, and the change in the form of national 
sovereignty from popular to personal. The old 
coins carried the legend of the people, Athe- 
naion, Syracusaion, the Ethnic in the genitive 
plural. After the reign of (lespots — Philip, 
Alexander, Hiero, etc.—had made the people 
accustomed to the extinction of all popular 
rights, the coins were inscribed with the name 
of the despot. But the head which the beau 
tiful stater of Philip wears is still that of the 
young Hercules, and Alexander never put his 
own head on his money. Later the gods gave 
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way, and the coinage became the record of 
the pride of mere humanity. The apotheosis 
of Alexander took place only under Ptolemy 
and Lysimachus, whose coins bear the portrait 
of Alexander with the attributes of Herc ules ; 
but under their successors the coinage be- 
comes a gallery of portraiture, a compensation 
for us which atones for many artistic failings. 
But as portraiture what a history we have! 
Art had not yet lost its power, only its best 
motives. The old gods had passed with the 
slow revolution of ages, and the new ones 
were of other types; art caught at the human, 
grateful to be relieved from straining after the 
divine it no longer loved or believed in. That 
it had not lost its cunning is seen in the archa 
istic Athene of the coins of Alexander Ai gus, 
that unfortunate prototype of the Duke of 
Reichstadt and Prince Imperial of France. 
And the head on the tetradrachm of Lysima 
chus merits the rank of first among portrait 
medallions. ‘Then came Mithridates IV., Pru- 
sias of Bithynia, Philetarus of Pergamus, and 
a line of kings, who later yield to the Roman 
consul, imperator, etc., etc. But what the art 
of design had become by this, we may see In 
the reverse of Mithridates Eupator. 

Here and there we catch through this per 
sonal side of numismatics a glimpse of romance 
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of which an instance, altogether delightful, is 
that connected with one of the loveliest of that 
portrait series of Syracusan coins, the Philistis, 
wife of Hiero II., King of Syracuse, a Syracusan 
officer who, after the departure of Pyrrhus from 
Sicily, became, by popular choice, supreme in 
the government. His reign was long, just, and 
prosperous. His coinage is mainly a com- 
memoration of his wife (whose head is thusone 
of the earliest female portraits, if not the first, 
borne by coins), and of his son who died before 
him. ‘The head of Philistis has a charm of in- 
dividuality inexpressibly touching in the best 
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examples,* but there are many coins which ap- 
pear, by their variation from the likeness and 
type, to have been coined after her death, and 
to have merely a traditional and fading resem 

blance. Philistis was a woman of Syracuse, 
daughter of a wealthy citizen, and there is a 
singular interest thrown about this lovely head 
by the knowledge that in the fifty years of 
Hiero’s reign he struck only one type of money 
with his own head, and that in all the rest of 
his reign, with the exception of the very early is- 


* The illustration is fromacoin I purchased at Athens 


some years ago and is taken from a cast. The later 
and deteriorated work is shown in the British Museum 
type, and will show the difference I allude to, 
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sues, he showed his devotion to his wife and 
child by perpetuating their images in his coin- 
age. ‘The head of Gelon, his son, bears a re- 
semblance to Philistis. Of his life or theirs 
we know but little; Syracuse was happy 
enough in his reign of half a century to leave 
almost no history, no record of conquest, dis- 
aster, or rebellion; but to me this mute wit- 
ness, by a coin nearly twenty-two centuries old, 
of the happiness and devotion of a king dom- 
inates all the glories of Sicilian history — that 
little taper of domestic bliss, a spark for the 
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imagination alone to deal with, shines beyond 
the conflagration of conquest and the glitter 
of military glory. If Dante had known their 
story he would have put Hiero and Philistis 
among the good who lived before Christ, blest 
if not redeemed. 

Counterfeiters are the especial enemy of 
numismatists. ‘The electrotypes of the British 
Museum, while offering to the student enor- 
mous facilities, also fall into the way of the 
counterfeiter, whose success now is such that I 
have no doubt that many coins pass unchal- 
lenged even by the best 
connoisseurs. The 
keeper of one of the 
Italian museums told 
methatthe manufacture 
of counterfeit gold coins 
of Sicily had been car 
ried to such perfection 
that he no longer ven- 
tured to buy them un- 
less he knew where they 
were found. 

A friend, who is one of the principal private 
collectors in Europe and whose cabinet con- 
tains 10,000 varieties of antique coins, called 
me in one day to give him an opinion on some 
decadrachms of Syracuse which he had _ pur- 
chased as part of a large collection. One was 
clearly a counterfeit, and caused no hesitation, 
but another was so admirably done that we 
were both inclined to accept it as genuine. I 
noticed at length that the reins of the horses 
in the quadriga of the reverse were arranged 
so that all the four off reins passed around the 
outer side of the off horse’s neck, which struck 
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me as singular for a Greek, who must have seen 
the quadriga habitually and known that a pair 
of reins went direct to each horse. This led 
me to compare it with a series, and I at length 
found a genuine coin which had the same de- 
sign and differed only in having the reins prop- 
erly disposed, one going to the off side of each 
horse’s neck. ‘The suspected coin was in all 
other respects an absolute copy of the genuine, 
even to the least detail of the obverse, only 
showing in the locks of the Arethusa slightly 
greater heaviness of forms, as might be expect- 
ed from a laborious copy. Now a Greek might 
have been unobservant enough to make the 
reins wrong in his haste, but not at the same 
time careful enough to copy in every other 
detail another pair of dies. No two dies have 
ever been found, probably never have been 
made, which agreed in all the details — the 
character of Greek art forbids it; but to find 
two dies agreeing in design with those of an- 
other coin, except in this slight but important 
detail, is beyond the theory of possibilities. 

I have seen coins which have long lain un- 
disturbed in the cabinet as originals suddenly 
thrown into doubt by the appearance of num- 
bers of an identical coinage, and I once pur- 
chased at Athens a didrachm of Elis, for which 
I was offered by one of the oldest and most 


[The illustrations in this article are from coins in 
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experienced numismatists there a large advance 
on the price I paid, and which passed the ex- 
amination of several important collectors, but 
was finally, and only after being at first accept- 
ed as original, thrown out by the authorities 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris. When 
we consider that $100 to $500 is often paid 
for very rare coins, it will be seen that the in- 
ducements to counterfeiting are very great and 
the danger to the collectors corresponding. I 
do not believe that any judgment is infallible 
in this matter, but when we cannot determine 
if a coin be genuine or a copy, we who love it 
for its beauty alone may leave the numismat- 
ists their joys and perils alike and be content 
where we cannot be mistaken. 

It will remain probably a dream that in our 
new republic, where, in some respects, the con 
ditions of political existence so resemble those 
of old Greece, we shall employ our coinage 
as the Greeks did ; though, if we cannot rival 
Kimon and Evainetos, we might at least from 
afar and at our best emulate Greek beauty. 
As it is, even the coins of the least Central 
American States are examples to us; for, of 
all civilized nations, our mint mothers the 
most barbarous products. 


William J. Stillman. 


the collection of Dr. Charles E. West, Alexander Bal 


mano, R. H. Lawrence, Gaston L. Feuardent, Robert Hobart Smith, Canon Greenwell, and the British 
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ES, suh, ‘twuz jes’ bout sundown 
Daddy went, two mont’s ago; 
I al’ays used to run down 
At dat time, becaze, you know, 
I wouldn’ like to ’a’ had him die, 
An’ no one nigh. 


You see, we couldn’ git him 
To come ’way off’n dat lan’, 
He said ew house didn’ fit him 
No mo’ ’n new shoes did, an’ 
Gord mout miss him at Jedgment-day 
Ef he moved ’way. 
Well, when, as I wuz sayin’, 
Dat night I come on down, 
I seen his bench was layin’ 
Flatsided on de groun’; 
An’ I kind o’ hurried to ’des de do’— 
Quick-like, you know. 


Inside I seen him layin’ 
Back, quiet on de baid, 
An’ [ hearn him kep on sayin’, 
“ Dat’s what de Marster said, 
An’ Marster warn’ gwine tell me lie, 
He'll come bym’bye.” 


I axed how he wuz gittin’,— 
“ Nigh to de furrows’ een,” 
He said; “ to-day son settin’ 
Outside de do’—I seen 
De thirteen curlews come in line, 
An’ knowed de sign. 


* You know de Marster tole me 
He’d come for me b’fo’ long ; 
B’fo’ you wuz born he sol’ me; 
But den he pine’ so strong, 
He come down arter Little Jack, 
An’ buyed him back. 


“IT went back to dat ker’idge, 
An’ took dem reins ag’in ;— 
/ druv him to his mar’ige ; 
An’ nigger,’twuz a sin 
To see de high and mighty way 
I looked dat day. 


Jes’ den his streng 


E JACK. 
DABNEY, RICHMOND, VA.*) 


“ Dat coat had nary a button 
Skusin’ hit wuz of gol’!— 
My hat —! but dat warn’ nuttin’! — 
*Twuz powerful to behol’ 
De way dem horses pawed de air 
Wid me up dyah. 


“ Now, all’s wo’ed out befo’ me,— 
Marster, an’ coat, an’ all! 
I only’s lef! You know me! 
Cheat-wheat’s de las’ to fall! 
De rank grain bends wid its own weight, 
De /ight stands straight. 
“ But heah! I daw’n’ ¢ keep him waitin’ ; 
So I mus’ tell you,— raise 
De j’ice dyah, neaph de platin’,— 
De sweat of many days 
Is in dat stockin’,— toil, and pain 
In sun an’ rain. 
“ T wucked to save dem figgers 
To buy you; but de Lord 
He sot free all de niggers, 
Same as white folks b’fo’ Gord! 
Free as de crows,— free as de stars,—- 
Free as ole — hyahs! 


“ Now, son, you teck dat money, 
Git on young Marster’s track, 
An’ pay it to him, honey: 
An’ tell him, Little Jack 
Wucked forty year dis Christmas come, 
To save dat sum; 
“ An’ dat ’wuz for ole Marster, 
To buy your time from him, 
But dat de war comed farster, 
An’ squandered stock an’ limb ;— 
Say you kin wuck, an’ don’ need none, 
An’ he cyarnt, son. 
“ He ain’t been used to diggin’ 
His livin’ out de dut; 
He cyarnt drink out’n a piggin’ 
Like you, an it would hut 
Ole Marster’s pride, an’ meck him swar, 
In glory dyah.” 


th seemed fallin’ ; 


An’ he shet his eyes awhile ; 
An’ den said, “ Heish! he’s callin’! — 


Dyah he’! Now 


y watch him smile ! — 


Yes, suh ;— you niggers jes’ stan’ back! 
Marster, heah’s Jack.” Thomas Nelson Page. 


* When the war closed, John Dabney, a former slave returned it promptly; but he took the money and went 
of Miss De Jarnett of Caroline Co., had purchase: 
his freedom from her, on which account he still owe« 
a balance of several hundred dollars. He sent his for 
mer mistress this sum after the close of the war. She t Don’t want. 


1 to her home and insisted on her accepting it, declaring 
1 that it was a just debt, that his old master paid his debts, 
and that he paid his debts also like an honest man. 
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BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON. 


LITTLE POEMS IN PROSE, 


I. THE EXODUS. (AUGUST 3, 1492.) 
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HE Spanish noon is a blaze 
of azure fire, and the dusty 
pilgrims crawl like an end- 
less serpent along treeless 
plains and bleached high- 
roads, through rock-split 
ravines and _ castellated, 
cathedral-shadowed towns. 

2. The hoary patriarch, wrinkled as an al- 
mond shell, bows painfully upon his staff. The 
beautiful young mother, ivory-pale, well-nigh 
swoons beneath her burden; in her large en- 
folding arms nestles her sleeping babe, round 
her knees flock her little ones with bruised 
and bleeding feet. ‘ Mother, shall we soon be 
there?” 

3. The youth with Christ-like countenance 
speaks comfortably to father and brother, to 
maiden and wife. In his breast, his own heart 
is broken. 

4. The halt, the blind, are amid the train. 
Sturdy pack-horses laboriously drag the tented 
wagons wherein lie the sick athirst with fever. 

5. The panting mules are urged forward with 
spur and goad ; stuffed are the heavy saddle- 
bags with the wreckage of ruined homes. 

6. Hark to the tinkling silver bells that 
adorn the tenderly-carried silken scrolls. 

7. In the fierce noon-glare a lad bears a kin- 
died lamp; behind its network of bronze the 
airs of heaven breathe not upon its faint pur- 
ple star. 

8. Noble and abject, learned and simple, 
illustrious and obscure, plod side by side, all 
brothers now, all merged in one routed army 
of misfortune. 

g. Woe tothe straggler who falls by the way- 
side ! no friend shall close his eyes. 

10. They leave behind, the grape, the olive, 
and the fig; the vines they planted, the corn 
they sowed, the garden-cities of Andalusia 
and Aragon, Estremadura and La Mancha, 
of Granada and Castile ; the altar, the hearth, 
and the grave of their fathers. 

11. The townsman spits at their garments, 
the shepherd quits his flock, the peasant his 
plow, to pelt with curses and stones; the vil- 
lager sets on their trail his yelping cur. 

12. Oh the weary march, oh the uptorn roots 
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of home, oh the blankness of the receding 
goal! 

13. Listen to their lamentation: Zhey thal 
ate dainty food are desolate in the streets ; 
they that were reared in scarlet embrace dung- 
hills. They flee away and wander about. Men 
say among the nations, they shall no more so- 
Journ there; our end is near, our days are full, 
our doom is come. 

14. Whither shall they turn? for the West 
hath cast them out, and the East refuseth to 
receive, 

15. O bird of the air, whisper to the despair- 
ing exiles, that to-day, to-day, from the many- 
masted, gayly-bannered port of Palos, sails the 
world-unveiling Genoese, to unlock the golden 
gates of sunset and bequeath a Continent to 
Freedom ! 

Il. TREASURES, 


1. THROUGH cycles of darkness the dia- 
mond sleeps in its coal-black prison. 

2. Purely incrusted in its scaly casket, the 
breath-tarnished pearl slumbers in mud and 
ooze. 

3. Buried in the bowels of earth, rugged 
and obscure, lies the ingot of gold. 

4. Long hast thou been buried, O Israel, in 
the bowels of earth; long hast thou slumbered 
beneath the overwhelming waves; long hast 
thou slept in the rayless house of darkness. 

5. Rejoice and sing, for only thus couldst 
thou rightly guard the golden knowledge, 


Truth, the delicate pearl and the adamantine . 


jewel of the Law. 
Ill. THE SOWER. 


1. Over a boundless plain went a man, car- 
rying seed. 

2. His face was blackened by sun and rug- 
ged from tempest, scarred and distorted by 
pain. Naked to the loins, his back was ridged 
with furrows, his breast was plowed with stripes. 

3. From his hand dropped the fecund seed. 

4. And behold, instantly started from the 
prepared soil a blade, a sheaf, a springing 
trunk, a myriad-branching, cloud-aspiring tree. 
Its arms touched the ends of the horizon, the 
heavens were darkened with its shadow. 

5. It bare blossoms of gold and blossoms 
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of blood, fruitage of health and fruitage of 
poison ; birds sang amid its foliage, and a ser- 
pent was coiled about its stem. 

6. Under its branches a divinely beautiful 
man, crowned with thorns, was nailed toacross. 

7. And the tree put forth treacherous boughs 
to strangle the Sower; his flesh was bruised 
and torn, but cunningly he disentangled the 
murderous knot and passed to the eastward. 

8. Again there dropped from his hand the 
fecund seed. 

g. And behold, instantly started from the 
prepared soil a blade, a sheaf, a springing 
trunk, a myriad-branching, cloud-aspiring tree. 
Crescent shaped like little emerald moons 
were the leaves; it bare blossoms of silver 
and blossoms of blood, fruitage of health and 
fruitage of poison ; birds sang amid its foliage 
and a serpent was coiled about its stem. 

ro. Under its branches a turbaned mighty- 
limbed Prophet brandished a drawn sword. 

11. And behold, this tree likewise puts forth 
perfidious arms to strangle the Sower ; but cun- 
ningly he disentangles the murderous knot and 
passes on. 

12. Lo, his hands are not empty of grain, 
the strength of his arm is not spent. 

13. What germ hast thou saved for the fut- 
ure, O miraculous Husbandman? ‘Tell me, 
thou Planter of Christhood and Islam; tell 
me, thou seed-bearing Israel ! 


IV. THE TEST. 


1. Daytonc I brooded upon the Passion 
of Israel. 

2. I saw him bound to the wheel, nailed to 
the cross, cut off by the sword, burned at the 
stake, tossed into the seas. 

3. And always the patient, resolute, martyr 
face arose in silent rebuke and defiance. 

4. A Prophet with four eyes; wide gazed 
the orbs of the spirit above the sleeping eye- 
lids of the senses. 

5. A Poet, who plucked from his bosom the 
quivering heart and fashioned it into a lyre. 

6. A placid-browed Sage, uplifted from earth 
in celestial meditation. 

7. These I saw, with princes and people in 
their train; the monumental dead and the 
standard-bearers of the future. 

8. And suddenly I heard a burst of mock- 
ing laughter, and turning, I beheld the shuf- 
fling gait, the ignominious features, the sordid 
mask of the son of the Ghetto. 


V. CURRENTS. 
1. VAsT oceanic movements, the flux and 


reflux of immeasurable tides oversweep our 
continent. 


2. From the far Caucasian steppes, from the 
squalid Ghettos of Europe, 


3. From Odessa and Bucharest, from Kief 


and Ekaterinoslav, 

4. Hark to the cry of the exiles of Baby- 
lon, the voice of Rachel mourning for her 
children, of Israel lamenting for Zion. 

5. And lo, like a turbid stream, the long 
pent flood bursts the dykes of oppression and 
rushes hitherward. 

6. Unto her ample breast, the generous 
mother of nations welcomes them. 

7. The herdsman of Canaan and the seed 
of Jerusalem’s royal shepherd renew their 
youth amid the pastoral plains of Texas and 
the golden valleys of the Sierras. 


VI. THE PROPHET. 


1. MosEs BEN Marmon lifting his perpetual 
lamp over the path of the perplexed ; 

2. Hallevi, the honey-tongued poet, waken- 
ing amid the silent ruins of Zion the sleeping 
lyre of David; 

3. Moses, the wise son of Mendel, who 
made the Ghetto illustrious ; 

4. Abarbanel, the counselor of kings; 
Alcharisi, the exquisite singer; Ibu Ezra, 
the perfect old man; Gabirol, the tragi 
seer ; 

5. Heine, the enchanted magician, the 
heart-broken jester; 

6. Yea, and the century-crowned patriarch 
whose bounty engirdles the globe ;— 

7. These need no wreath and no trumpet ; 
like perennial asphodel blossoms, their fame, 
their glory resounds like the brazen-throated 
cornet. 

8. But thou—hast thou faith in the fortune 
of israel ? Wouldst thou lighten the anguish 
of Jacob ? 

g. Then shalt thou take the hand of yonder 
caftaned wretch with flowing curls and gold- 
pierced ears ; 

10. Who crawls blinking forth from the 
loathsome recesses of the Jewry ; 

11. Nerveless his fingers, puny his frame ; 
haunted by the bat-like phantoms of supersti- 
tion is his brain. 

12. Thou shalt say to the bigot, “ My 
Brother,” and to the creature of darkness, 
“My Friend.” 

13. And thy heart shall spend itself in fount- 
ains of love upon the ignorant, the coarse, 
and the abject. 

14. Then in the obscurity thou shalt hear 
a rush of wings, thine eyes shall be bitten with 
pungent smoke. 

15. And close against thy quivering lips 
shall be pressed the live coal wherewith the 
Seraphim brand the Prophets. 
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VII. CHRYSALIS. 


1. Lone, long has the Orient-Jew spun 
around his helplessness the cunningly en- 
meshed web of ‘Talmud and Kabbala. 

2. Imprisoned in dark corners of misery 
and oppression, closely he drew about him 
the dust-gray filaments, soft as silk and stub- 
born as steel, until he lay death-stiffened in 
mummied seclusion. 


MEMORANDA ON 


General Hancock and the Artillery at Gettysburg. 


( ERAL HUNT, in his article on “The Third Day 

at Gettysburg,” criticises General Hancock’s con- 
duct of his artillery, on the ground that his directing the 
Second Corps batteries to continue firing through the 
Confederate cannonade was both an encroachment upon 
his own (General Hunt’s) proper authority, as chief 
of artillery of the Army of the Potomac, and an act of 
bad policy. On the latter point he says: 

“Had my instructions been followed here, as they 
were by McGilvery, I do not believe that Pickett's divis- 
ion would have reached our line. We lost not only the 
fire of one-third of our guns, but the resulting cross-fire, 
which would have doubled its value.” 

This, it will be seen, constitutes a very severe im- 
peachment. 

I have had much correspondence and conversation 
with General Hancock on the subject; and, as the 
heroic leader of the Second Corps can no longer reply 
for himself, I beg leave to speak on his behalf. 

In the first place, two antagonistic theories of au- 
thority are advanced. General Hancock claimed that 
he commanded (he /ine of battlealong Cemetery Ridge. 
General Hunt, in substance, alleges that General Han- 
cock commanded the infantry of that line; and that 
he himself commanded the artillery. 

Winfield S. Hancock did not read his commission as 
constituting him a major-general of infantry; nor did 
he believe that a line of battle was to be ordered by 
military specialists. He knew that by both law and 
reason the defense of Cemetery Ridge was intrusted to 
him, subject to the actual, authentic orders of the com- 
mander of the Armyof the Potomac, but not subject to 
the discretion of one of General Meade’s staff-officers. 
General Meade could, under the President's order, have 
placed a junior at the head of the Second Corps; but 
whomever he did place over the corps became thereby 
invested with the whole undiminished substance, and 
with all the proper and ordinary incidents of command. 

So much for the question of authority. On the 
question of policy there is only to be said that a differ- 
ence of opinion appears between two highly meritorious 
officers — one, the best artillerist of the army ; the other, 
one of the best, if not the best, commander of troops in 
the army —as to what was most expedient in a given 
emergency. Unquestionably it would have been a 
strong point for us if, other things equal, the limber 
chests of the artillery had been full when Pickett’s and 
Pettigrew’s divisions began their great charge. But 
would other things have been equal? Would the ad- 


3. And the world has named him an ugly 
worm, shunning the blessed daylight. 

4. But when the emancipating springtide 
breathes wholesome, quickening airs, when the 
Sun of Love shines out with cordial fires, lo, 
the Soul of Israel bursts her cobweb sheath, 
and flies forth attired in the winged beauty of 
immortality. 

Emma Lasarus. 


THE CIVIL WAR. 


vantage so obtained have compensated for the loss of 
morade in the infantry which might have resulted from 
allowing them to be scourged, at will, by the hostile 
artillery ? Every soldier knows how trying and often 
demoralizing it is to endure artillery fire without reply. 

Now, on the question thus raised, who was the bet- 
ter judge, General Hunt or General Hancock? Had 
Henry J. Hunt taken command of a brigade of 
infantry in 1861, had he for nearly two years lived 
with the infantry, marching with them, camping among 
them, commanding them in numerous actions, keeping 
close watch of their temper and spirit, observing their 
behavior under varying conditions and trials, I believe 
that he would, by the 3d of July, 1863, have become 
one of the most capable and judicious corps com- 
manders of the army. But in so doing he would neces- 
sarily have forfeited nearly all of that special experience 
which combined with his high intelligence and great 
spirit to make him one of the best artillerists whom 
the history of war has known. Certainly a service 
almost wholly in the artillery could not yield that in- 
timate knowledge of the temper of troops which should 
qualify him, equally with Hancock, to judge what was 
required to keep them in heart and courage, under the 
Confederate cannonade at Gettysburg, and to bring 
them up to the final struggle, prepared in spirit to meet 
the fearful ordeal of Longstreet’s charge. Hancock 
had full authority over that line of battle; he used 
that authority according to his own best judgment, and 
he beat off the enemy. That is the substance of it. 


Boston, Jan 12, 1887. Francis A. Walker. 
General Warren on Little Round Top. 
A LETTER FROM HIS WIDOW 

In General Hunt's paper in the December CEN- 
TURY, the account of the occupation of Little Round 
Top is introduced in the following words : 

** As soon as Longstreet's attack commenced, General 
Warren was sent by General Meade to see to Little 
Round Top,” etc. 

Truth and history require me to say that when Gen 
eral Warren, at the action of the 2d of July, was sent, at 
his own suggestion, to the left, it was with no specific 
reference on General Meade’s part to Little Round 
Top. As bearing on this point, I transcribe from a 
letter dated July 13, 1872, from General Warren, the 
following extract : 

** Just before the action began in earnest on July ad, 
I was with General Meade, near General Sickles, whose 
troops seemed very badly disposed on that part of the 
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field. At my suggestion, General Meade sent me to the 
left to examine the condition of affairs, and I continued 
on till I reached Little Round Top. There were no 
troops on it, and it was used as a signal station. I saw 
that this was the key of the whole position, and that our 
troops in the woods in front of it could not see the ground 
in front of them, so that the enemy would come upon 
them before they would be aware of it. The long line of 
woods on the west side of the Emmettsburg roz ad (which 
road was along a ridge) furnished an exc ‘elle nt place for 
the enemy to form out of sight, so I requested the cap- 
tain of a rifle battery just in front of Little Round Top to 
fire a shot into these woods. He did so, and as the shot 
went whistling through the air the sound of it reached 
the enemy's troops and caused every one to look in the 
direction of it. ‘This motion revealed to me the glisten- 
ing of gun-barrels and bayonets of the enemy's line of 
battle, already formed and far outflanking the position 
of any of our troops ; so that the line of his advance from 
his right to Litthe Round Top was unopposed. I have 
been particular in telling this, as the discovery was in- 
tensely thrilling to my feelings, and almost appalling. I 
immediately sent a hastily written dispatch to General 
Meade to send a division at least to me, and General 
Meade directed the Fifth Army Corps to take position 
there. The battle was already beginning to rage at the 
Peach Orchard, and before a single man reached Round 
Top the whole line of the enemy moved on us in splen- 
did array, shouting in the most confident tones. While I 
was still all alone with the signal officer, the musket-balls 
began to fly around us, and he was about to fold up his 
flags and withdraw, but remained,at my request, and kept 
waving them in defiance. Seeing troops going out on 
the Peach Orchard road, I rode down the hill, and fortu- 
nately met my old brigade. General Weed, commanding 
it, had already passed the point, and I took the responsi- 
bility to detach Colonel O' Rorke, the head of whose regi- 
ment I struck, who, on hearing my few words of explana- 
tion about the position, moved at once to the hill-top 
About this time First Lieutenant Charles E. Hazlett of 
the Fifth Artillery, with his battery of rifled cannon, 
arrived. He comprehe nded the situation instantly and 
planted a gun on the summit of the hill. He spoke to 
the effect that though he could do little execution on the 
enemy with his guns, he could aid in giving confidence to 
the infantry, and that his battery was of no consequence 
whatever compared with holding the position. He staid 
there till he was killed. I was wounded with a musket- 
ball while talking with Lieutenant Hazlett on the hill, 
but not seriously; and, seeing the position saved while 
the whole line to the right and front of us was yielding 
and melting away under the enemy's fire and advance, 
left the hill to rejoin General Meade ne ar the center of 
the field, where a new crisis was at hand.’ 


I would not claim for General Warren that he did 
more than his duty, but that he should have whatever 
of credit is due for the heroic resolution to accept so 
grave a responsibility, and an appreciation of the in- 
spiration or genius which recognized this to be a turn- 
ing-point of that supreme battle. This is conceded 
to General Warren by Swinton, General Abbot, Comte 
de Paris, General F. A. Walker, and other historians. 


Emily F. Warren. 
More Light on “The Reserve at Antietam.”’ 


AFTER reading the article of Colonel Thomas M. 
Anderson on the above subject in the September (1886) 
number of THE CENTURY and the reply of General 
Porter in the January (1887) number, I feel as if a 
word or two on the subject might clear up a little of 
the obscurity connected therewith. The note in ques- 
tion may have been delivered as stated, but that Captain 
Dryer did not reach the enemy’s lines by three hun- 
dred or four hundred yards, I know personally, for I 
had to go to him at the farthest point of his advance. 
In this, therefore, some one seems to have been mis- 
taken, as well as in the object for which the Second, 


Fourth, and a battalion of the Twelfth United States 
regiments were sent across Antietam Creek. As Adju- 
tant-General of the First Brigade of Regulars, I was 
ordered to detail a regiment to support (1 think it was) 
Tidball’s battery, which had been ordered, and was 
about to take position on the Boonsboro’ pike, on the 
Sharpsburg side of the bridge over Antietam Creek, 
near J. Meyer’s house. The roster decided that the 
Twelfth should be the regiment, and Captain (now 
Colonel) M. M. Blunt, who was in command, was 
ordered to do the work. 

Tidball went into position, and I believe had eight 
or ten horses killed before he could fire a shot — even 
if he did fire one. It was madness to stay there, how 
ever, for the little good to be accomplished, and he 
withdrew. At the first onslaught I was ordered to 
send another regiment, and the lot fell to the Fourth 
Infantry, commanded by Captain Hiram Dryer, who 
was senior to all the other officers on that side of the 
creek. When he obtained the position where Tidball 
was supposed to be, the battery was not there; but 
the location for the regiments was a good one, and be- 
ing less subject to the enemy’s fire where they were 
than where they had been, no order was given for 
their withdrawal, General Sykes supposing that in 
the absence of proper orders to advance the troops 
would remain quiet. Gallant and impetuous as 
Dryer always was, he could not remain idle, and it was 
soon observed that he was pushing his men forward 
on each side of the pike towards the crest occupied by 
the enemy, with a view, as it was afterwards under 
stood, to charge and take a battery there. 

Having observed this, and knowing it was not the in- 
tention, nor could we afford, at that particular time, to 
make any forward movement on the center, I reported 
this to Generals Sykes and Buchanan,who were together 
at the time, and I was directed by General Sykes to pro- 
ceed at once to the advanced position which Captain 
Dryer had obtained (being within three hundred or four 
hundred yards of the enemy’s batteries) and direct him 
to withdraw his troops immediately to the original posi 
tion at the head of the bridge, and then to report in per- 
son to General Sykes. During my absence at the front, 
I believe, the note in question was received. When 
Dryer reported, those who were present know that the 
interview was in no wise a subject of consultation. 

Had Captain Dryer been permitted to make the 
charge he was contemplating, his regiments, which we 
from our position could (but he could not) see, would 
have found, instead of a single battery, some eighteen 
guns covering their front, and he would never have 
been able to reach them; and he could never have re- 
turned, after an unsuccessful charge, because he was 
nearly a mile away from any support whatever. His 
men would have been annihilated by the concentrated 
fire that the enemy could have poured upon his small 
force. It was confidently believed, however, by the 
two brigades of regular infantry that if they had been 
thrown forward at any time towards the close of the 
day of the 17th, supported by Morell’s division, they 
could have carried the center, and thus could have en 
abled General Burnside to drive the enemy from the 
field on the left. 


Vm. H. Powell, 
Captain Fourth U.S. Infantry. 


Borst Barracks, Ipano, January 4, 1887. 
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“Life on the Alabama.” 


SINCE the February number of the magazine went 
to press we have learned, for the first time, from his 
own admission, that “ P. D. Haywood,” the author of 
the article “ Life on the A4aéama — By one of the 
Crew,” which appeared in THe CENTURY for April, 
1886, was not a seaman on the Confederate cruiser, 
though at the time the article was accepted he assured 
us he was, and furnished references which seemed to 
be satisfactory. He now claims that he had the inci- 
dents of his paper from a member of the A/adama’s 
crew, but we are unable to attach any importance to 
that statement, and shall omit his article from the war 
papers when they are republished in book form.— 
EDITOR. 


The Rebel Yell. 


THE thirsty rays of the July sun 

Drank the breath of the summer morning 
Over Utah fitfully blown 

From ponderous mountain lips of stone 
That seemed in grim prophetic warning 
Curled in a vast and massive scorning, 
As if the roar of the morning gun, 

The faint far crackle of distant rifles, 
Were part of a sum of mortal trifles. 


Then woke Deseret’s mountain men 

At sound of an old familiar thunder, 
Woke with a quick heart-leap, again, 
Drew their brows in listening wonder, 
With eyes of warriors gleaming under ; 
For these were the soldiers of the South 
Drifted away on the wreck of battle 

To this far mountain isle of drouth — 
Listening now to the pulsing rattle 

Of rifle volleys, while memory taxing 

In half-awakening explanation,— 
“Ha!” they said, their brows relaxing, 
“This is the birthday of our Nation! 
The common day of American glory! 
How will the Mormon render the story?” 


Then some from Stonewali’s old brigade, 
And some from the noted Hampton Legion, 
And some from the Black Horse cavalcade, 
And more from a far less famous region,— 
The men that followed Old Pap Price 

From early trials of Cow Skin Prairie 

In and out of Missouri, twice,— 

Followed their leader bold and wary 

On to the final and sure disaster, 

As men have never followed a master, 

As men go anywhere, hand ‘and glove, 
Even to death, with the leader they love : — 
These men questioning thus, and replying, 
Looked from their cityward windows all, 
Beheld the dome of the city hall 

And the Stars and Stripes at 4a//-mast flying ! 


As with one impulse, down to the street 

From many a window disappearing, 

Every obstacle leaping and clearing, 

With old-time rush of the charging feet, 
Toward the town-hall, they thundering hurried 
Where Mormon chiefs sat flushed and flurried. 
“ Run up the flag! ” the foremost cried 

With voice like the roar of a joining battle. 

“ Up to the top!” And those at his side 
Echoed his cry as the pattering rattle 

Of a full brigade when it “ orders arms ” ; 

Or a regiment firing a single volley. 


The Mormons answered: “ What wild folly, 
Men of the South — and after the harms 

That came to you from this striped rag, 
Tainting you still with the smell of treason! 
This is never your blue-crossed flag ! 

How flies your courage! How fails your reason! ” 
And then the soldier spokesman rose 

As if he rose in a ringing stirrup, 

Over the cowering heads of foes 

The while his strong steed sprang at a chirrup: 
“Not yet was it treason when we flew 

To arms for a question vexed and nettled 
From times of the Colonies on and through 
To Appomattox — dut there it was settled.” 
Pausing, he knitted his grizzled brow, 

And with a glance that seemed to sever 

The hearts of the men at the lowered bunting 
Whilst he for the strongest phrases hunting 
Shouted : “ To ws it is treason NOW ! 

From Appomattox on and forever! 

Run up our flag! We give you one minute, 
Not to consider it, but to begin it!” 


Then, when a dozen of shaking hands 
Swiftly drew on the rising pulley, 
Till, soaring up on its sea-grass strands, 

The bright silk flag unfolding fully 

Floated high in a sun-flood gleaming, 

There sprang from hundreds of soldier throats 
A shrill fierce cry like eagles screaming. 

Out on the morning breeze it floats, 

On, to the cabined sides of the mountains 
Hushing the murmurs of winds and fountains: 
Men leaped up wherever it fell, 

Catching it up like a song forgotten, 

Filled the air with the rebel yell, 

The lost war-cry of the land of the cotton, 

Till all the resonant fibers of pines 

Every power of sound enlarging 

Rang with the thrill of a shout that never 
Sprang from aught but the terrible lines 

Of the dauntless Gray-men fiercely charging, 
Echoed it back from the mountain’s brow 
From tallest pines and stunted sages, 

A shout that shall echo through future ages— 
“ To lower the flag is treason now, 

“ From Appomattox on and forever! 


” 


Terre Haute, Inv. HH. W. Taylor. 


In the Ranks at Fredericksburg. 


GENERAL W. F. Smit, in his article on “ Franklin’s 
Left Grand Division,” makes mention of a “ round 
shot that ripped open a soldier's knapsack and distrib- 
uted his clothing and cards.”’ It was not a round shot, 
but the second shot that came from the Whitworth 
gun that the “ Johnnies” ran in on our flank. And 
although we were surprised and dumfounded at this 
attack from a new arm that appeared to take in about 
five miles of our line, the boys could not forego their 
little joke ; so when that column of cards was thrown 
some twenty feet in the air, on all sides could be heard 
the cry, “ Oh, deal me a hand!” 

Three other shots in that battle did queer work. 
Ours was the last brigade (the “Iron Brigade ’’) to 
cross on the pontoons, and we came to a halt upon the 
river bank, fora few moment ° before going into posi- 
tion among the big cotton-wood trees at the Bernard 
House. We had been paid off that day, and the gam- 
blers began to play at cards the moment we halted. A 
man who was about to“ straddle ’’ a“ fifty-cent blind ” 
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had his knapsack knocked from under him by a solid 
shot, and he “straddled” half a dozen soldiers, who 
were covered witha cart-load of dirt. This was the first 
shot from the “ Johnnies” on our left. Their second 
shot passed over the river and struck a paymaster’s 
tent. The struggle between that paymaster and the 
stragglers for possession of the flying greenbacks was 
both exciting and ridiculous. 

The next day, December 13th, our officers and the 
enemy’s batteries kept us on the jump. During a 
moment’s halt, behind a slight rise of ground, we lay 
down. A soldier facing to the rear was in earnest 
conversation with a comrade. Suddenly he made a 
terrific leap in air, and from the spot of ground on which 
he had been sitting a solid shot scooped a wheelbarrow 
load of dirt. It was aclear case of premonition, for 
the man could give no reason for having jumped. 

General Smith also speaks of “ the Veterans’ ridicule 
of the bounty men.”” The Twenty-fourth Michigan be- 
came part of our brigade shortly after Antietam, and 
we soon learned they were mostly bounty men. We 
made unmerciful sport of them, but never a word of 
joke or abuse did I hear after the Twenty-fourth had 
shown its mettle in this battle of which General Smith 
writes. 

On the evening of December 14th, General Double- 
day wanted our regiment (the Second Wisconsin) to 
go on picket and make an effort to stop the firing upon 


TOPICS OF 
The Voting Power of Ignorance. 


LLITERACY in the United States has been the sub- 

ject of frequent newspaper and magazine articles 
since the Census of 1870 brought the matter into plain 
view. It has generally been treated, however, rather 
from the standpoint of national pride than from that 
of national danger; and when danger has been re- 
ferred to, it has been rather the undefined danger of 
an ignorant vote than any specific risk. Further, there 
has always been a general feeling that the bulk of the 
illiteracy, after all, was among the negroes, and that 
time and hard work would alleviate most of the evils 
arising from an inevitable consequence of the Civil 
War. 

That column of the Census reports which defines the 
illiteracy of white males of twenty-one years old and 
upwards, that is, of white voters, should be enough to 
destroy any complacency as to the future. Out of 11- 
343,005 white voters, 886,659, or 7.8 % were unable to 
write. If we take this as the illiterate vote, and com- 
pare it with the pluralities and majorities in the Presi- 
dential election of 1884, a still more noteworthy result 
comes out to view. Thus, Cleveland’s plurality in 
Connecticut was 1284, while the illiterate vote was 
9501; Blaine’s plurality in Massachusetts was 24,372, 
while the illiterate vote was 30,951; Cleveland’s plu- 
rality in Kentucky was 34,839, while the illiterate vote 
was 54,956; Blaine’s plurality in Illinois was 24,827, 
while the illiterate vote was 44,536. Thus one might 
go on through State after State, in which the illiterate 
vote was larger than the plurality which decided the 
electoral vote of the State, and, if united, might have 


the picket line, for the shots of the Confederates covered 
the whole field and no onecould get any rest. We had 
not been in the picket line more than twenty minutes 
before we made a bargain with the “ Rebs,” and the 
firing ceased, and neither they nor ourselves pretended 
to keep under cover. But at daylight the Twenty-fourth 
Michigan came to relieve us. Before they were fairly in 
line they opened fire upon the Confederates without the 
warning we had agreed to give. We yelled lustily, but 
the rattle of musketry drowned the sound, and many a 
confiding enemy was hit. This irritated the Confeder- 
ates, who opened a savage fire, and the Twenty-fourth 
Michigan (the bounty men) were put upon their good 
behavior; so it was with difficulty a general engage- 
ment was prevented. All that day, until about four 
o'clock, the picket-firing was intense, but was abruptly 
ended by a Confederate challenging a Sixth Wisconsin 
man to a fist encounter in the middle of the turnpike. 
The combatants got the attention of both picket lines, 
who declared the fight “a draw.’’ They ended the 
matter with a coffee and tobacco trade and an agree- 
ment to do no more firing at picket lines, unless an 
advance was ordered. It was this agreement that 
enabled Lieutenant Rogers to save a long picket line 
that was to have been sacrificed when we fell back. 
George E.. Smith, 
Late Private Co. E, Second Wisconsin Vols. 
Racine, Wis., Oct. 3, 1886. 
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been the controlling factor in the election. It will be 
enough to give the general result; there are eighteen 
such States, and they cast 243 out of 369 electoral 
votes. So large is the possible field for the voting 
power of ignorance. 

It is undoubtedly true, and it has been one of the 
advantages of universal suffrage, that this illiterate vote 
has been nullified to a certain extent hitherto by its 
division, and that the more intelligent vote, which 
changes on occasion from one side to the other, has 
been a percentage large enough to decide elections. 
Nevertheless, there must be a constant pressure, as 
the steady descent of parties shows, to deal tenderly 
with the prejudices of the ignorant vote. The pressure 
is not so strong as it would be if the ignorant vote 
were united into a party, holding the balance of power 
in eighteen States, with 243 electoral votes; but it is 
strong enough to exert a steady influence toward the 
degradation of parties and party politics. Massachu- 
setts tries, and fails in practice, to disfranchise those who 
cannot read and write, just as Connecticut fails to dis- 
franchise those who have not a good moral character. 

The ignorant vote, being the residuum of universal 
suffrage, is the most helpless element of a democracy. 
It is the first to be bought up, the first to be deceived, 
the first to be assailed by any form of coercion or ter- 
ror. Election laws, and every variety of protection 
for the ballot, have been primarily compelled by the 
existence of this class, and are designed for its protec- 
tion. It is a necessity for a democracy to see to it 
that vote-buying is prevented; otherwise the power 
of money might consolidate this ignorant vote into an 
instrument of dangerous, perhaps fatal, effect. The 
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case has been exactly parallel with all the forms of 
coercion which have thus far come to the surface ; the 
State has attacked them in self-defense, in order to 
prevent them from consolidating the ignorant vote 
into a dangerous power. It is regrettable that the ef- 
forts of the State have failed so often; but it must be 
admitted that they have at least served their principal 
purpose until now, for the ignorant vote has not yet 
assumed the place of a balance of power. 

Boycotting, in one or another of its shades and va- 
rieties, promises to change all this. Of what avail is 
it that the law has forbidden the purchase of votes, 
when the pressure of sheer terror is so much cheaper 
and more effective ? Why should one pay two dollars 
for a vote, when the threat of a boycott will give him 
a hundred votes at atime ? The threat is enough; for 
the more ignorant, the more helpless the voter, the 
more effective is the new political force. The man who 
is unable to write his own name may yet be too con- 
scientious to sell his vote. Threaten him with loss of 
work, and he is far less able to resist the pressure than 
the more highly educated voter: it is impossible that 
he should not yield. Such cases are not new. They 
were bad enough when an employer or corporation 
used this threat to coerce employees into voting as they 
did not wish to vote ; but such a coercing power must 
of necessity do its work more or less imperfectly. It 
must use agents; and no agents will work perfectly. It 
must contend with the possibilities of the secret bal- 
lot. It must feel some fear of the force of public opin- 
ion. But the labor organization is a far more effective 
force than any individual or corporate employer, for 
it is under no such restrictions. Its watchers are its 
own members, all eager to prove their own usefulness 
and loyalty by the detection of traitors. It is Argus- 
eyed as well as merciless. Above all, it is almost 
freed from consideration for public opinion, for it is 
governed by a public opinion of its own. The weaker 
classes of voters are helpless when its full power 
assails them. Its little finger is more powerful in its 
effects on the ballot than the loins of the individual or 
corporate employer. 

We have, and are likely to have, two great political 
parties in this country. If the new system is to be al- 
lowed its natural effect, both parties must bid for the 
support of the new power; right or wrong, neither can 
afford to let its opponent have the controlling vote in 
so many States, with so large a portion of the electoral 
vote. The party which secures success through this ally 
in one election must do so by large concessions to its 
ally’s demands; and the defeated party, in its bids 
for future assistance, must inevitably raise the market 
value of the new political factor. Nor will it be possi- 
ble to restrict the coercive force of the boycott to labor 
organizations in politics, and to give them a monopoly 
of the punishment of political “scabs”: equality of 
privilege in respect to this must be a claim of every 
political organization, and each will exercise the privi- 
lege to just the extent that its opportunities enable it 
to go. Degradation of political purposes is bad ; but 
degradation of political methods is in many points even 
worse, and is more fatal in ademocracy. The former 
can be met by argument, by instruction, by influence; 
to the latter there is no answer, in the last resort, but 
money or force. And when both of these two evil 
remedies have failed, the “ Savior of Society ” enters. 
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So far as State elections are concerned, the remedy 
must be left to the States; and Presidential elections 
are legally no more than State elections. Congres- 
sional elections are a different matter; it is here that 
the evil would have its clearest field, and it is here that 
the application of the remedy is easiest, though it is not 
yet a familiar idea. Congress is empowered to make 
rules and regulations for “ the time, place and manner ” 
of choosing Representatives and to alter the rules and 
regulations which any of the States may have made. 
English political thinkers are studying American meth 
ods in order to find a way out of their difficulties: is it 
not wise for us to borrow a leaf out of English experi 
ence in the conduct of our elections ? Parliament has 
not found it difficult to prescribe by statute the manner 
of nomination, toenforce alimit tothe amount of money 
to be spent at the election, to furnish ballots at public 
expense, and to provide rooms where the voter may 
prepare his ballot for deposit, without the possibility of 
the knowledge or interference of any other person. 
All these safeguards, the latter being particularly im- 
portant as excluding all forms of boycotting, are quite 
certainly included under the “ manner” of elections 
for Representatives, for which Congress is empowered 
to make rules and regulations. All that is necessary 
is that an Act of Congress shall apply to these elections 
the safeguards which have been evolved by similar 
experiences across the water. 

If our Congress were a wise political body, with 
proper methods of procedure, its first step would be 
the application of something like the English system to 
our elections for Representatives. We can only hope 
that our rulers may have the foresight, in spite of their 
limitations, to begin the work at once, even though it 
should involve leaving the decision of disputed election 
cases to the courts, instead of resting them on the de- 
cision of a partisan majority in the House. But it is 
much to be feared that Congress will, as usual, do noth- 
ing until the mischief has been done, and then it will 
be too late. 


The New North. 


PROFESSOR TILLETT of Nashville, in his article in the 
present CENTURY on “The White Man of the New 
South” takes a new view of an old subject, but a view 
so similar to that of Mr. Grady of Atlanta in his recent 
speech before the New England Society of New York , 
that it may be as well tostate that Professor Tillett’s pa 
per was in our possession some time before the deliv 
ery of Mr. Grady’s address. In fact, this phase of 
Southern opinion is not unfamiliar to the readers of 
THE CENTURY ever since the publication (in 1873 and 
onward) of Mr. Edward King’s Great South series of 
illustrated articles. 

The eloquence of Mr. Grady still reverberates through 
out the country. The brilliant young journalist turned a 
pleasant social occasion into a national event. The scene 
was indeed a notable one. Near President Russell 
on one side sat the Union conqueror of Georgia, on 
the other stood the young orator from Georgia—the 
first representative of the South to address the Society 
since the close of the civil war. Mr. Grady had just 
that sense of anxiety and that necessity for daring which 
gives the orator his opportunity for failure or for dis- 
tinguished success. In his manly statement of the 
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present relations of the two sections, as he conceives 
them to be, he staked his standing at home upon the in- 
telligence and patriotism of his own people; and he 
threw himself fearlessly at the same time upon the gen- 
erosity and good faith of an untried Northern audience, 
an audience of hereditary adherents to ideas once the 
most inimical to those of his own section. The enthusi- 
astic reception of his sentiments by his Northern audi- 
ence and the warm indorsement of them by his South- 
ern fellow-citizens prove that he made no mistake in 
either direction. 

When Mr. Grady heard the New England Society 
cheering his allusions to the Cavalier, and to the beaten 
but not crushed or disheartened Confederate soldier 
who turned his charger into a plow-horse and went 
to work to create a prosperity more firm and desirable 
than that which was based upon human slavery, and 
when he heard from Delmonico’s gallery the familiar 
and inspiring strains of “ Dixie,” his surprise at the 
New North may have been quite as great as that of 
any of his audience at the New South pictured in his 
own fervent and patriotic oratory. 

One of the most striking points in Mr. Grady’s 
speech was his tribute to Lincoln —a tribute which, 
as coming from a Southerner, could surprise no one 
who has watched the growth of the national feeling of 
late in our Southern States. Rather for its typical value 
as the expression of a rapidly growing sentiment, than 
as an exceptional and individual view, we reprint it 
here : 

“ Great types, like valuable plants, are slow to flower 
and fruit. But from the union of these colonists, from 
the straightening of their purposes and the crossing 
of their blood, slow perfecting through acentury, came 
he who stands as the first typical American, the first 
who comprehended within himself all the strength and 
gentleness, all the majesty and grace of this Republic 
— Abraham Lincoln. He was the sum of Puritan and 
Cavalier, for in his ardent nature were fused the virtues 
of both, and in the depths of his great soul the faults 
of both were lost. He was greater than Puritan, greater 
than Cavalier, in that he was American, and that in 
his homely form were first gathered the vast and thrill- 
ing forces of this ideal government, charging it with 
such tremendous meaning and so elevating it above 
human suffering that martyrdom, though infamously 
aimed, came as a fitting crown to a life consecrated 
from its cradle to human liberty. Let us, each cherish- 
ing his traditions and honoring his fathers, build with 
reverent hands to the type of this simple but sublime 
life, in which all types are honored, and in the common 
glory we shall win as Americans there will be plenty 
and to spare for your forefathers and for mine.” 


The Shop-Council. 


WHo can estimate the evil influence of secrecy on 
the labor difficulties? The employer is trained to se- 
crecy as he is trained to business. He must learn to 
keep the conduct of his business in his own hands and 
head, to guard his trade secrets, to confine each em- 
ployee’s knowledge to his own department, and gen- 
eral knowledge to partners ; to “ let things out” is to 
tempt bankruptcy. The trades-union is, in its turn, as 
secretive as the employer, for it feels that secrecy is 
essential to the successful struggle which is to prove 
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its reason for existence. In its secret debates, petty 
grievances are swollen into unnatural proportions 
through the desire to maintain the “ dignity of labor” 
by showing that “an injury to one is the concern of 
all.” On both sides that first blow which is to be 
half the battle is to come like a thunder-clap from a 
cloud of secrecy. 

Two men, taking such an attitude toward each 
other, would not be far from a conflict; the first mo- 
tion, perhaps unconscious or instinctive, by one would 
be met by more effective movement by the other. The 
present attitude of employer and employee toward 
each other is too often that of the frontier ethics 
of the Far West, where a well-furnished pistol- 
pocket and the ability to “draw” most promptly 
are the supreme tests of the better man; and where, 
consequently, the first motion toward the pistol- 
pocket is the signal for decisive action by the other. 
Could the employee get into the secrets of the em. 
ployer, he might be surprised to find that the supposed 
millionaire was really “ shinning”’ around the street in 
the desperate effort to make one note take the place of 
another; and that an attack upon him at the juncture, 
resulting in suspension of work, would be suicide 
rather than victory. Could the employer get at the 
secrets of his employee, he might be surprised to find 
that the supposed loud-mouthed demagogue was 
really borne down by a double burden of anxiety for 
his family, by fear of the direct consequences of a 
strike or lock-out and of the indirect consequences of 
any apparent treachery to “ the cause of labor” on his 
part. Could the two parties know each other better, 
how many struggles would be averted, and how many 
others would never rise to the dignity of a strike or 
lock-out. 

Mr. James C. Bayles, the editor of “ The Iron Age,” 
has suggested in a pamphlet the institution of “ shop- 
councils,”’ in which employer and employee are to be 
equally represented—the decisions not to be bind- 
ing on either party unless approved by both, and all 
functions to be purely conciliatory. As a means of 
eliminating something of the element of secrecy from 
the relations of the two parties, of keeping petty 
matters out of secret discussion and decision, it seems 
all that can be desired. It is the antipode of compul- 
sory arbitration; and it avoids that suspicion which 
often attaches even to voluntary arbitration. It is 
rather symptomatic than remedial, just as a general 
disuse of the pistol- pocket would be an excellent acces- 
sory to a law against street-combats. It is a modest 
proposition; but, even in the din of high-sounding 
schemes and associations, is it too much to hope for a 
fair trial of it somewhere ? 


Art in Our Coinage. 


IT must indeed remain a dream, as Mr, Stillman 
expresses it, that modern coinage can ever become, like 
that of ancient Hellas, a chief vehicle of the expression 
of art. It is not, however, too much to hope that it 
may come at least to reflect the contemporaneous at- 
tainment of art. Greek medalists were untrammeled 
by the requirements of regularity of contour, and thick- 
ness, and excessive flatness of relief, which are in this 
practical age demanded in money for the greater con- 
venience of its use as a medium of exchange. Our 
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power-presses, too, are, in truth, necessary to secure * 
swiftness and economy of manufacture; but they can 
never produce the artistic effect of the blow struck by 
the hammer of the ancient coiner, deftly modulated and 
directed, as it always was by experienced workmen, so 
as to bring out the full value of any particular die. More- 
over, perhaps we cannot expect the designer of to-day, 
whose mind is free from all mist of mythological illu- 
sion, to work with quite the inspiration of Evainetos 
and Kimon and their great unknown brother-artists. 
But after every allowance has been made, the fact re- 
mains that, with a few exceptions, the coinage of the 
modern world is unnecessarily inartistic. And none 
will gainsay Mr. Stillman that, among all, the products 
of the United States mint are the most barbarous —the 
most contemptible in the weakly grotesque design of 
their eagles, in their ill-drawn and commonplace Lib- 
erties, and in the vulgarly staring lettering of their 
legends. 

Modern coinage must, of course, always conform 
to modern conditions of evenness and regularity. But 
living art —and to see that art is not yet dead, we 
need look no further than to the work of French sculp 
tors and to that of some that we have among ourselves 
— makes light of such restrictions. The Parthenon 
frieze proclaims for all time what can be done within 
fixed lines and in the extreme of low relief. It rests 
simply with the Treasury Department to consign to 
oblivion when it will our gawky fowls and disjointed 
goddesses, and to set an example to the world by the 
issue of a series of coins bearing for each denomination 
independent designs — the most meritorious attainable. 
Such series, renewed at fitting intervals and presenting, 
within the possible range, the best contemporary con- 
ceptions of personified civic virtues and the best por- 
traits of our great men, would surely exert a potent 
educating influence upon the eyes and thought of our 
people, and would emulate, even if from afar, the inter- 
est of ancient coinages as an enduring record of his- 
tory and art. The Administration which is the first to 
adopt this reform will win for itself high and deserved 
honor, and will at the same time give to the medalist’s 
art an impetus greater than it has enjoyed since the 
day of its generous patrons of the Renaissance. 


A Breach in the Chinese Wall, 


THERE is a provision in our tariff law concerning 
which it would seem that all educated Americans 
should be of one mind. We refer to the duty of thirty 
per cent. imposed on the works of foreign artists. An 
opportune occasion for bringing this subject once 
more to public attention is afforded by the recent grat- 
ifying Treasury decision secured by Mr. Henry G. 
Marquand, followed by the judgment of the United 
States Circuit Court in favor of Mr. H. H. Arnot, 
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that pictures painted before 1700 are entitled to ad- 
mission free of duty, as “ antiquities.’’ It is humiliat- 
ing to American pride that such a question could ever 
have been raised. But the Treasury Department must 
execute the laws as it finds them; and we should be 
grateful that its interpretation of the law is liberal- 
minded, and grateful above all to Mr. Marquand for 
the service which he has rendered to American culture 
and American reputation by establishing the fact that 
the masterpieces of Renaissance art, to obtain which 
all other nations will make almost any sacrifice, will 
not, at least when the rare opportunities to secure 
them come, be kept from landing here by our custom- 
house. But, though the splendor of the names of many 
of the old masters renders their case, now happily de- 
cided, the more conspicuous,—that of living foreign 
painters and sculptors whose productions are still sub- 
ject to our almost prohibitive duty, should, for obvious 
reasons, concern us hardly less. The great majority 
and best of our native artists protest against this art 
tax. The most materialistic of them know well that, 
in this case, “ protec tion ” cannot “ protec t.” The duty 
may prevent the connoisseur from buying the foreign 
picture which he fancies, but it cannot make him buy 
any native picture which he does not fancy —as he 
might buy a home-made hat or umbrella. He will have 
in art what he likes or nothing. Again, the artist 
knows that the more good pictures and statues the 
public sees, the more its taste for such things grows, 
and the wider becomes his market — not to speak of 
the advantage to himself of having in this country as 
many as possible of the works of genius which, other- 
wise, he must, to perfect himself, go abroad to study. 

And here, again, is a consideration which for the very 
shame of it should impel Congress without delay to 
set art free. Scores of Americans go to Europe yearly 
to improve themselves in their high gift. To these 
young men and women, rich generally only in talent 
and in hope, the doors of the great French national 
schools are open wide; the afe/iers of world-famous 
masters extend their welcome; the hospitable muse- 
ums and galleries of Italy offer without stint their 
priceless treasures. Yet if the teachers to whom these 
Americans owe much of the success which life may 
give them desire to send here their own beautiful 
creations, they are stopped by a customs officer ! Could 
a nation claiming to be enlightened place itself in a 
position more ignoble ? 

Our artists, as a class, have done what they could to 
protest against the tariff on art; our President has 
more than once recommended officially the repeal of 
this duty. Let Protectionists and Free-Traders join 
hands for once in Congress, and prove to the rest of 
the world that the American Republic has attained, 
even if tardily, a civilization advanced enough to rank 
works of art, esthetically and practically, upon a higher 
plane than whisky and pig-iron. 
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Lincoin'’s Ancestors in Virginia. 


HIS brief notice of the ancestors of Lincoln who 
lived in Virginia is designed to throw, if possible, 
some additional light upon the history of the fathers of 
that great man, and perhaps correct some errors of fact 
growing out of the unsettled —almost illiterate — 
condition of affairs during the period of time involved. 
That the early ancestors of Lincoln lived in Berks 
county, Pennsylvania, and moved thence to Virginia, 
as Messrs, Nicolay and Hay state, there is no reason 
to doubt. It is confirmed by the statements of the 
President himself. It may be accepted, too, as correct 
that the great-grandfather of Lincoln, whose name 
was John Lincoln, lived in that county and State and 
emigrated from there to Virginia. The precise date of 
his settlement in Virginia has not as yet been definitely 
ascertained. 

It is true, as stated in THe CENTURY, that the records 
belonging to the Lincoln family during their residence 
in Rockingham county, Virginia, were destroyed by 
the Federal army during the civil war, but fortunately 
there are yet in existence certain official and indispu- 
tably authenticated documents, only discovered upon 
a recent search, which the torch of war did not touch 
and which disclose some interesting information on 
these subjects. In the year 1768 that portion of the 
Shenandoah Valley, Virginia, now contained within 
the county of Rockingham constituted a part of the 
county of Augusta, from which county Rockingham 
was detached and organized in 1777. Prior to this 
date —1777—all transfers of real estate in the coun- 
try now comprising Rockingham county were re- 
corded in the clerk’s office of Augusta county at Staun- 
ton, the county seat. The records of this office disclose 
the fact that on the 16th day of August, 1768, there 
was recorded a deed from the heirs of Robert McKay 
to John Lincoln, conveying a tract of six hundred 
acres situate on Linvill’s Creek in the county of Au- 
gusta, now in the county of Rockingham. This tract 
of six hundred acres was a portion of a very extensive 
body of land patented to McKay and others as early 
as 1739, and was doubtless regarded then, as it unques 
tionably is now, as among the finest tracts of land in 
the fertile Shenandoah Valley. The consideration that 
passed from John Lincoln to McKay’s heirs as set forth 
in the deed is merely a nominal one, “ the sum of five 
shillings, current money of Virginia.”’ In view of this 
purchase of land in Virginia by John Lincoln, it may 
certainly be regarded as settled that he — the great 
grandfather of the President — located in what now 
constitutes Rockingham county, Virginia, as early as 
1765. 

Messrs. Nicolay and Hay intimate in the Lincoln 
history, and Mr. Nicolay states in his article on Lin- 
coln in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” that Abra- 


*The rest of the original six hundred acres remained 
vested in John Lincoln until the date of his death in 1792, 
when it was conveyed by his executor to his son Jacob Lin- 
coln, The executor’s deed as well as the will of John Lincoln 
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ham, Isaac, Jacob, Thomas, and John, sons of John 
Lincoln, were born in Virginia. Unless it can be 
shown that John Lincoln located in Virginia a con- 
siderable time prior to the year 1768, it may be fairly 
assumed that his sons just named were all born in 
Pennsylvania and accompanied their father to Virginia 
upon his settlement in that State. This idea receives 
corroboration from certain conveyances to his sons 
made by John Lincoln. On the 11th of August, 1773, 
only five years after the date of the conveyance from 
the McKays to John Lincoln, he with his wife, “ Re 
beckah R.,”’ transferred to their son Isaac two hundred 
and fifteen acres of the original six-hundred-acre tract, 
and on the 17th day of August, 1773, they also con 
veyed to their son Abraham — the grandfather of the 
President —two hundred and ten acres of this same 
tract, each conveyance being made for a nominal con- 
sideration only,—“ five shillings current money of Vir- 
ginia.”* It may be noted that the elder John Lincoln, 
as well as his sons, all spelt and wrote their name 
“ Lincoln,” and in no instance do these documents dis- 
close any other method of spelling. 

At what time did Abraham Lincoln, the grandfather 
of the President, remove from Virginia to Kentucky ? 
Messrs. Nicolay and Hay fix the date as 1780. The 
date of the land warrants to Abraham Lincoln, the 
4th of March, 1780, and the subsequent entries of the 
land in Kentucky thereunder certainly confirm the 
time of his leaving Virginia as being as early as 1780, 
but the statement by Messrs. Nicolay and Hay “that 
he took his wife and five children with him” at this 
time is not borne out by record evidence in Rocking- 
ham county. There is still in existence the original 
deed from Abraham Lincoln and Bersheba, t his wife, 
to one Michael Shanks, dated the 18th of February, 
1780, whereby, “in consideration of the sum of five 
thousand pounds current money of Virginia in hand 
paid,”’ they granted and conveyed to Shanks a tract 
of two hundred and fifty acres, consisting of the two 
hundred acres received from John Lincoln, his father, 
and another tract of about forty acres obtained from 
one Munsey. There can scarcely be any reasonable 
doubt that this was the sale of Abraham Lincoln’s real 
estate preparatory to his emigration to Kentucky. The 
deed was recorded on the 17th of June, 1780, but with 
out the privy examination of “ Bersheba,” his wife, at 
tached to the transfer. Consequently, in order to remedy 
this defect in the conveyance, there was issued on the 8th 
of September, 1781, by the county court of Rockingham, 
a commission of privy examination of his wife “ Ber- 
sheba,” “she being unable to travel to our said county 
court of Rockingham to be privily examined apart 
from her husband whether she is willing to relinquish 
her right of dower in the land in the said deed men 
tioned, as the law in that case directs.”” This commis 
sion was executed by the commissioners named therein 


were destroyed during the war by the burning of the records of 
the county. 

tlt appears from these documents that Lincoln's great-grand- 
mother was named “‘ Rebeckah” and his grandmother ‘*Bersheba.” 
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Me Lowah phrol sob Lorton 


SIGNATURES OF THE GRANDPARENTS OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN, 


on the 24th of September, 1781, returned to the county 
court, and recorded the same day; and the acknowl- 
edgment of “Bersheba Lincoln,” grandmother of 
Abraham Lincoln, that she “had signed the said deed 
of her own free will, without any threats, force, or com- 
pulsion of her said husband, was complete,” and with it, 
doubtless, passed all remaining material interest of the 
President’s grandparents in Virginia. Lincoln himself 
states that his grandfather settled in Kentucky about 
1782, and this privy examination certainly shows that 
his grandmother was still in Virginia as late as Sep- 
tember 24, 1781. 

If Abraham Lincoln the pioneer removed to Ken- 
tucky prior to this date — September, 1781 —his wife 
did not accompany him, and it may be reasonably sup- 
posed, considering the difficulties and dangers attending 
travel at that time, that his wife and children did not 
migrate until the spring following. Nor is it improba- 
ble that Abraham Lincoln, having already visited Ken- 
tucky ona prospecting trip, and selected his new home, 
returned to Virginia to carry back with him his wife 


and children. 
John 7. Harris, Jr. 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


The following letters from Lincoln on the subject 
of his family, which Mr. Lamon refers to in his life of 
Lincoln as having been destroyed during the war, have 
been since discovered, and for the first time are given 
to the public. They are addressed to David Lincoln, 
the son of Jacob Lincoln, a brother of Lincoln’s grand- 
father, who remained in Virginia, and the originals are 
now owned and highly prized by Abraham Lincoln, a 
son of David Lincoln, a much-respected citizen of 
Rockingham county, Virginia, to whose courtesy we 
are indebted for their publication. 


Bs Ts ng IM 


WASHINGTON, March 24, 1848. 
Mr. DAVID LINCOLN. 

DEAR Sirk: Your very worthy representative, Gov- 
ernor McDowell, has given me your name and address, 
and as my father was born in Rockingham, from whence 
his father, Abraham Lincoln, emigrated to Kentucky 
about the year 1782, I have concluded to address you to 
ascertain whether we are not of the same family. I shall 
be much obliged, if you will write me, telling me whether 
you, in any way, know anything of my grandfather, what 
relation you are to him, and soon, Also if you know 
where your family came from, when they settled in Vir- 
ginia, tracing them back as far as your knowledge ex- 
tends. Very respectfully, 

4. LINCOLN. 


WASHINGTON, April 2, 1848. 
DEAR Sir: Last evening I was much gratified by re- 
ceiving and reading your letter of the 3oth of March. 
There is no longer any doubt that your uncle Abraham 
and my grandfather was the same man. His family did 
reside in Washington county, Kentucky, just as you say 
ou found them in 1801 or2. The oldest son, Uncle 
fordecai, near twenty years ago removed from Ken- 
tucky to Hancock county, Illinois, where, within a year 
or two afterwards, he died, and where his surviving chil- 
dren now live. His two sons there now are Abraham 


and Mordecai; and their post-office is ‘‘La Harp.” Un- 
cle Josiah, farther back than my recollection, went from 
Kentucky to Blue River in Indiana. I have not heard 
from him in a great many years, and whether he is still 
living I cannot say. My recollection of what I have 
heard is, that he has several daughters and only one 
son—Thomas. Their post-office is Corydon, Harrison 
county, Indiana. 

My father, Thomas, is still living, in Coles county, 
Illinois, being in the seventy-first year of his age. His 
post-office is Charleston, Coles county, Illinois. | am his 
only child. I am now in my fortieth year; and I live in 
Springfield, Sangamon county, Illinois. This is the out- 
line of my grandfather's family in the West. 

I think my father has told me that grandfather had 
four brothers, Isaac, Jacob, John, and ‘lhomas, Is that 
correct ? and which of them was your father? Are any 
of them alive? I am quite sure that Isaac resided on 
Wataga, near a point where Virginia and Tennessee 
join; and that he has been dead more than twenty, per- 
1aps thirty, years. Also, that Thomas removed to Ken- 
tucky, near Lexington, where he died a good while ago. 

What was your grandfather's Christian name? Was 
he, or not, a Quaker? About what #ime did he emigrate 
from Berks county, Pa., to Virginia ? Do you know any- 
thing of your family (or rather, I may now say, our 
family) farther back than your grandfather ? 

If it be not too much trouble to you, I shall be much 
pleased to hear from you again. Be assured I will call 
on you, should anything ever bring me near you. I 
shall give your respects to Governor McDowell, as you 
desire. Very truly yours, 

LINCOLN 


[Since the November number of Tuk CenrTury was 
printed, Messrs. Nicolay and Hay have become pos- 
sessed of information which goes to show that John 
Lincoln, the President’s great-grandfather, sold his 
property in Pennsylvania in 1748, and moved to Vir- 
ginia about 1750,—EpIToR. ] 


Notes on Village Improvement. 


THE first step in village improvement should be to 
promote its healthfulness. It is a very poor sort of 
improvement which occupies itself with laying out 
walks and smoothing door-yards and lawns, and plant- 
ing trees and preparing flower-beds, while it leaves 
the air around the dwellings to be polluted by the 
noxious effluvia arising from a neighboring drain or 
from foul substances left upon the surface of the 
ground for lack of any proper provision for their dis- 
posal, or which leaves households to depend for the 
water which they use upon wells situated so near to 
barn-yards or cess-pools that they may be contaminated 
by them. It is a cleansing of the outside of the cup 
and platter, while within it may be full of all unclean 
ness. 

Acommittee should be appointed, « omposed of ener- 
getic and capable persons who shall examine the entire 
village or town district, to see where the laws of health 
are infringed, and then to institute the proper correc- 
tives and safeguards, remembering that what endangers 
the health and life of one household threatens to some ex- 
tent the health and life of the whole community. Hav- 
ing attended to what lie deeper than the surface, health 
and life itself, heed may then properly be given tothose 
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things which are upon the surface, such as streets, walks, 
trees, lawns, the disposal of grounds, and a hundred 
other things of more or less importance. 

Village improvement is sometimes village misim- 
provement. The first impulse of many organizations 
for the former purpose is to straighten streets, to level 
elevations, to plant in rigid lines, to cut everything 
after a geometrical pattern, to make the architecture 
of buildings follow, so far as possible, one model, and 
this they call improvement, When their taste has be- 
come further developed, it begins to dawn upon them 
that in proportion as they have made their paths 
straight they have lost the peculiar charm of the vil- 
lage without gaining the advantages of the town. 

Many of our villages are threaded by sparkling 
streams which necessitate bridges for their passage ; 
but this is no reason why these bridges should be the 
positive disfigurements of the landscape which they 
so often are. 

In regard to the planting of trees in village streets 
much might be said. This is, probably, one of the first 
things thought of and undertaken by Village Improve- 
ment Societies. This is well. And perhaps it may be 
said that every tree thus planted is a positive gain 
both in regard to appearance and comfort. But there 
is often so little care taken in planting trees or in their 
subsequent management, that we get many sickly and 
imperfect specimens where we should have noble and 
stately growths. Here it is emphatically true that 
what is worth doing at all is worth doing well. Then 
we make the mistake of limiting ourselves to a very 
few species of trees, when we have an almost countless 
variety from which to choose. Noother country is so 
rich in the variety and beauty of its trees as ours. 
Yet we have restricted ourselves in street-planting for 
the most part to the elms and‘maples. Why should 
we not make use of the ash, the birches, the beech, 
the basswood or linden, the locust, the chestnut, the 
hickory, the sycamore, the magnificent tulip-tree, the 
cypress, the larch, with the cedars and other ever 
greens, not to speak of the many other trees by a wise 
selection from which we may secure endlessly varied 
effects of form and color ? 

In planting about our dwellings, care should be 
taken not to plant many trees, nor so near our houses 
as to overshadow them or prevent light and air from 
having free access to them. Trees are good and greatly 
to be desired, but we must not allow them to shut 
away from us the sunlight. The fountain of light is 
also the fountain of life. Sunshine is absolutely essen- 
tial to healthy life and growth, whether animal or 
vegetable. Bright green turf with a few low-growing 
trees or shrubs are better near a dwelling than a growth 


of forest trees. 
N. H. Egleston. 


Young Men and the War Issues. 


THE growing disposition on the part of political ora- 
tors and on the part of the pressto becareful not togive 
offense in their references to the war partly explains why 
so liberal and patriotic a feeling is gradually spreading. 
One reason why politicians have changed their course, 
outside of the result of the many essays, etc., calling 
for a burial of dead issues, is the fact that each succeed- 
ing year brings to the front a host of young men who 


for the first time take up the mantle of citizenship. 
They are young men who have never known a divided 
country, whose only knowledge of the war is gained 
from history ; who have never known and can never 
appreciate (unless they experience them later) the deep 
passions that could sever even the ties of blood, and 
place brother against brother, father against son, on 
the dreaded battle-field. These young men in studying 
history read of Washington and his band, and the 
spirit that actuated them, before they reached the story 
of the Civil War. The story of the original struggle 
for independence is just as fresh to them as is the in 
complete narrative of the Civil War. When they 
turned the first page of history they found the States 
a Union, and when they reached the last page they 
found that Union still intact. These young men know 
only one country, without sections; they are looking 
forward, not back; they demand that the “ bloody 
shirt’ and all it once covered shall be buried, and that 
at once, or they will renounce the party that waves it 
as an enemy of its country. Political leaders realize 
this, and in catering to the young vote, which though 
still in the minority will soon be the majority, are 
obliged to resort to new themes, and abandon the 
planks that have served them so long at the country’s 
expense. The men whose passionate fires of sectional 
hate will only be extinguished by death itself will 
soon be in a hopeless minority, if they are not so 
already, and the story that has fanned the flame in 
their hearts for so long will not suffice for coming 
voters, North or South ; and consequently, is it not 
reasonable to expect that with the absence of the so- 
called issues from their accustomed places the spirit that 
seems to exist, slight though it may be, in consequence 
of their presence, will soon entirely die out? The 
social evils of the South arising from the unsettled 
state of the country at the close of the war and from 
the process of reconstruction we have ample evidences 
are fast giving way before the earnest appeals of gifted 
writers, and to them let all credit be given. But give 
to the young men of the country, North and South, 
credit for forcing from our politics many, and soon all, 
of the issues arising from the war. 


A Young Voter. 
The Poetic Outlook in America. 


THERE seems to be a wider diffusion of the liter- 
ary art in America than of any other. The number of 
good if not of great story-writers yearly increases, and 
so does the number of writers of good if not of great 
poetry. When Heaven gives us our next great poet, 
we may be slow to recognize his Pegasus, and will 
probably waste no little time in looking the gift-horse 
in the mouth. With so much good poetry being writ- 
ten all the time, the great poet runs, perhaps, more 
danger than ever of being snugly tucked into his last 
bed before the day of his “ recognition.” 

Until a poet has become a convention the official 
critic will surely misprize him. Keats while alive 
forms no part of England’s conventional literary glory. 
A reviewer, unless through personal acquaintance or 
some such chance, would not think of mentioning 
the living Keats as a name belonging to the roll of 
England’s greatest men. The poor boy dies; Shelley 
and others take up his memory; generations of com 
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parison and appreciation do their work, and then, 
“the great poets of that time were Wordsworth, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats; — when will England again possess 
such a galaxy!” The despisal of the living goes on, 
till one day, thanks to longevity, the living Browning 
and Tennyson are fully acknowledged. We look 
backward or forward for the great novelist, poet, 
artist,— he who dares to find contemporary greatness 
is regarded as partisan or fool. And yet just fame has 
not always waited upon dissolution, and a little over- 
rating of the living is less dangerous than the cynical 
tone which discourages and robs of the necessary 
opportunity. 

We are no friends of indiscriminate adulation and 
misplaced encouragement. But think for a moment 
of the deadening indifference which in these days the 
poet has to overcome. The modern rush for gold 
is remorseless; drawn on with it are many minds who 
think themselves outside the pressure. The poetical 
mood and accomplishment are apt to be looked upon in 
modern society as an impertinence or a weakness. Plas- 
tic art, though often ill rewarded, is fashionable in 
at least some of its forms ; but poetry — we mean the 
essential thing, not the pretty printed books which 
contain it — will not decorate a wall; therefore the 
esthetic discussions of our day turn largely on the 
relative merits of etchings, rugs, or vases, on the latest 
prize picture or newest statue, but much more rarely 
on the merits of the latest poem. The only form of 
literary art which society cares to discuss is the novel. 
We do not begrudge the novel the attention it attracts ; 
we merely note the fact that while poetry is praised 
as perhaps the highest form of art, its serious votary is 
very apt to be regarded by the world at large, just so far 
as he is able to be entirely faithful to his calling and 
ideal,— giving up everything else for that one thing,— 
as a being of inferior character and intelligence. 

We blame the world at large for its indifference ; but 
what example is set in this regard by those who really 
are lovers of poetry and sincere devotees of the beau- 
tiful ? 

Are these last alert for the evidences of literary tal- 
ent among the men and women of their own day? In 
fiction, yes ; but we are pleading now for poetry. Are 
we not, all of us, the public and the literary classes as 
well, apt to be indifferent, ungrateful, cynical? The 
“ genius,’ when he comes, you say, will need no cod- 
dling. But have we no duties? no desire to be “ right 
on the record”? Is it not too much to expect that a 
poet should be forever “ mouthing toward the waste”? 
Joseph Jefferson says that an actor actually gets some 
real emanation from an audience which enables him to 
sustain the nervous strain of acting. Is it not so with 
every artist? Do we want to be among those who let 
slip out of the worlda Keats and a Lanier, without the 
meed of appreciation to which they were most justly 
entitled ? 

To our thinking the poetic outlook in America is 
encouraging. There are scores of men and women 
who are capable of writing now and then poems far 
above the average. Almost too many, indeed, write 
verses well,— too many only because attention is thus 
distracted from the lesser number who are destined to 
pursue the art to the furthest limit of their capacity. 
We do not speak now merely of those who have pub- 
lished books and attained reputations within a short 


time past, such as Edith Thomas, Egan, Thompson, 
Riley, Sill, Bunner, Miss Hutchinson, Miss Cone, 
Abbey, Boyle O’Reilley, Lathrop, Miss Bates, Fawcett, 
Miss Lazarus, DeKay, Miss Guiney, Arlo Bates, but 
of still others who have not yet printed a single volume. 
Magazine readers have had the opportunity of becom- 
ing familiar with the lyrics of John Vance Cheney 
which have lately passed into a more serious tone ; with 
the deeply imaginative and growingly artistic verses 
of Robert Burns Wilson; with the sonnets of W. P. 
Foster, which for grandeur of thought and language 
compare not disastrously with the best written in this 
century; with the musical and often profound note of 
James T. McKay. All that we have named —and it 
would not be difficult to extend the catalogue —( Mont 
gomery, Henderson, Tooker, Sherman, etc, ) are poem 
writers of provedcapacity. Some of them assuredly have 
“the makings” of as genuine poets as America has yet 
produced; whether they will attain to the height of 
their hopes and capabilities rests largely with their own 
consciences, but partly depends also upon their op 
portunities and the sympathy they shall receive from 
their fellow-countrymen,— from their contemporaries 
rather than from posterity. 

We are confirmed in our opinion as to the wide dis- 
tribution of poetic capacity in America by the large 
number of poetic books recently published, and by the 
excellence of much of the work. To one who for the 
first time should meet with the poems of their respec- 
tive authors, in the latest volumes recently issued, bear- 
ing the names of Julia C. R. Dorr, Elizabeth Akers, 
Celia Thaxter, Mary Bradley, Margaret J. Preston, 
Nora Perry, and H. H., we can imagine how strong 
would be the general impression of lyrical ability, pro 
priety of diction, and dignity and sincerity of thought, 
—with here and there a note of startling intensity and 
beauty. Each volume would, of course, show a sepa- 
rate individuality,— traits that we need not dwell upon 
here, so well are they known to students of recent 
American literature. In the books just mentioned, how 
little is there of triviality,— how just and pure is the 
view of life; how much there is of freshly told, homely 
human experience; how much of spirituality. The 
unforgettable “ Birthday ” poem of Mrs. Akers on th 
dead child who still grows yearly by its mother’s side ; 
the late H. H.’s calm, heroic outlook into eternity, 
such poems as these lift themselves from a level which 
is far from being uniformly commonplace. 

In a volume as unpretending as Henry Abbey’s 
“Poems ” (containing all his works), where one may not 
always, though he will sometimes, be interested in the 
versified story, one comes upon such a notable piece 
of mixed sentiment and description as * Recompense,”’ 
and such a perfect lyricas “ Donald”; whilein a first 
book, half prose, half verse, “The Saunterer,” by 
Charles Goodrich Whiting, the reader finds, here and 
there, a vigorous and imaginative lyric, like that on 
“The Eagle’s Fall,” and as tender a lament as that 
“For Ronald in his Grave.” Whoever reads “ The 
Saunterer,”’ let him not omit “ The Girls of Bethany,” 
“ Summer Thefts,” “ Home,” “ What More”— poems 
as true in feeling as in form. 

Among other recent first books of poetry is James 
Herbert Morse’s “Summer Haven Songs,” a title 
singularly descriptive of the subject and tone of the 
collection : here we find the reflection, as in a country 
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brook, of a refined, scholarly, cheerful, nature-loving 
mind. Another first book, with an accurately descriptive 
title, is Margaret Deland’s “ The Old Garden,” a book 
to which the generally misapplied term of “ quaint ” 
may fitly and with praise be applied. Like the old 
shawls in the poet’s attic, there is here 
“The scent of cedern chest. . 

And ling’ring sweetness of dried lavender, 

Or pale pressed rose-leaves.”’ 

If this were a review of all the recent American 
books of poetry which deserve attention, something 
should be said of the lighter touch, often most happily 
successful, of Clinton Scollard, Oscar Fay Adams, and 
Samuel Minturn Peck. But without further reference 
to these, or anything more than a reference to the lat- 
est volumes of the veteran Whittier and the younger 
veteran Cranch, we prefer to close this sketch with 
especial mention of two anonymous books of verse 
which have recently appeared, so far as we are aware, 
with little or no heralding. The author of “ The Heart 
of the Weed ”’ writes sonnets that are not dull: that 
itself is something ; but to write sonnets so genuine in 
feeling and with such firmness and purity of expres- 
sion, that tell the impersonal story of a woman’s 
heart so freshly, so poetically,— this is to make a real 
addition to the literature of the emotions. (Read 
“ Grief,” “I'd Give Release,” “A _ Prisoned Bird,” 
“Song,” p. 34, “I give Thee Naught,” “A Vear,” “ Re- 
turn,” “ To ——,” p. 56.) Entirely different, more imi- 
tative, more immature in its grasp of life, but with a 
marvelous lyrical sense and at times an astounding 
imagination and passion, is the poetry of theanonymous 


author of “ Sylvian and other Poems.”’ Surely the au- 


thor, among the “ other poems,” of “ To One having a 
Talent for Music,” “ Love Unspoken,” “ Written at 
the End of a Book,” and “ Mary, the Mother, sits on a 
Hill,” has already done enough to win the gratitude 
of all who have the fair for the real thing in poetry. 
But the chief interest in “ John Philip Varley” (the 
name that goes with “ Sylvian’’) is his promise. If we 
may assume that the author is young, then all his vola- 
tility and imitativeness may be forgiven, for the virility 
and music of his verse. 

We have not attempted to criticise, but rather to 
furnish data in proof of the statement as to the present 
extraordinary diffusion of the poetic talent in this 
country. 

Many books of verse issue from the press in which 
there is scarce a notable stanza from cover to cover. 
But though all the writers noted here are by no means 
on a plane of ability, though some of the collections 
mentioned are extremely unequal in quality, we have 
named not a single writer whose work does not some- 
where show an artistic sense. It is not, of course, 
necessary that poetry should be great in order to be 
good; there is, we hold, a vast amount of good at this 
time. How much, if any, of current verse is likely ever 
to be ranked as a permanent part of our literature it 
is not possible to determine. But the sentiment and 
workmanship of casual verse is improving; certain in- 
dividuals among the younger writers rise into a high 
region of thought and expression; and a smaller num- 
ber, still, give unusual promise of distinguished future 
performance, 
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Applied Astronomy. 


That astronomic bore ; 
He said there were two moons near Mars, 


While Jupiter had four. 


| ik took me out to see the stars, 


I thought of course he’d whisper soon 
What fourfold bliss ’twould be 

To stroll beneath that fourfold moon 
On Jupiter with me, 


And when he spoke of Saturn’s ring, 
I was convinced he’d say 

That was the very kind of thing 
To offer me some day. 


But in a tangent off he went 
To double stars. Now that 
Was most suggestive, so content 
And quite absorbed I sat. 


But no, he talked a dreary mess, 
Of which the only fraction 

That caught my fancy, I confess, 
Was “ mutual attraction.” 


I said I thought it very queer 
And stupid altogether, 

For stars to keep so very near, 
And yet not come together. 


At that he smiled, and turned his head; 
I thought he’d caught the notion. 
He merely bowed good-night and said, 

Their safety lay in motion. 


Esther B. Tiffany. 


An Epitaph. 


A LADY (who will doubt her home ?) 
Whose blood was Bay State’s bluest, 

Once near St. Botolph’s town did roam 
Among its suburbs newest. 


Beside the way she saw a stone — 
Small, neat, of plainest granite; 

And on one side, with moss o’ergrown, 
A lettering: thus ran it 


“1m FROM Boston ’”—“ Ah!” she cried, 
“ What more could he desire 

When, after Boston’s joys, he died 
And went up one step higher. 


“ A traveler lies here at rest 

Who life’s rough ocean tossed on ; 
His many virtues all expressed 

Thus simply —‘I’m From BostTon.’” 


Charles E-, Whittemore. 
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Uncle Esek’s Wisdom. Then when next we met out walking, 
I was told in tearful tones 
How she'd got a dreadful talking 


GRAVITY is a weak imposture; wise men never use ‘ 
From the Reverend Jones. 


it, fools don’t know how to. 


_ A WISE man believes as much as he can, a fool as Ah me! Vo man could resist her 
little. In those sweet and buried years, 
So I think —I think I kissed her, 


RADICALISM is the beginning of decay, Conservatism 
F is th os * y seraclaicastene Just to stop her tears. 


is the end of it. 


WE stand in our own sunshine oftencr than others Jones I gave a good, sound chaffing; 
do. Called his sermons dry as bones; 
Soon fair Isabel was laughing — 
Ir is the little things that are the most wonderful Said she hated Jones. 


and difficult; it is possible for human enterprise to make 


a mountain, but impossible for it to make an oyster. Se was after thet I lest ven 
as 3 a you, 


THERE is nothing so necessary as necessity; with- For I needed you no more; 


out it, mankind would have ceased to exist ages ago. Somewhere — anywhere I tossed you 
On a closet floor. 
THE heart gets weary, but never gets old. 
Reverend Samuel still preaches ; 


IF a man is right, he can’t be too radical; if wrong, Isabel her past atones : 
he can’t be too conservative. In his Sunday-school she teaches 
Pn ‘ . Mrs. Samuel Jones. 
THE silent man may be overlooked now, but he will J W. J. Henderson 


get a hearing by and by. 
METHOD and dispatch govern the world. 
. Adele aus der Ohe. 


You can outlive a slander in half the time you can 


; DecemBer 23, 1826. (Liszr.) 
outargue it. 


Unele Esek. 1. 
On a Hymn Book. Wuart is her playing like ? 
’Tis like the wind in wintry northern valleys. 
OLD hymn book, sure I thought I'd lost you A dream-pause,— then it rallies 
In the days now long gone by; And once more bends the pine-tops, shatters 
I'd forgotten where I tossed you : The ice-crags, whitely scatters 
Gracious! how I sigh. The spray along the paths of avalanches ; 


Startles the blood, and every visage blanches. 


In the church a thin partition 


Stood between her pew and mine; Il. 
And her pious, sweet contrition 
Struck me as divine. Half-sleeps the wind above a swirling pool 


That holds the trembling shadow of the trees ; 
Where waves too wildly rush to freeze 
Was she in her sable furs ; Though all the air is cool ; . 
And my eyes were always glancing And hear, oh hear, while musically call 
iim aid hak. ¢o here, W ith nearer tinkling sounds, or distant roar, 
P» . Voices of fall on fall; 
And now a swelling blast, that dies; and now — 
no more, no more. 


Yes, remarkably entrancing 


Bless you, very well she knew it, 
And I’m sure she liked it too; 
Once she whispered, “ Please don’t do it,” s— 
But her eyes said, “ Do.” 
January 8, 1887. (CHopt.) 


How to speak — to tell my passion ? 


How to make her think me true ? I. 
Love soon found a curious fashion, Ah, what celestial art! 
For he spoke through you. And can sweet thoughts become pure tone and float, 
All music, into the trancéd mind and heart! 
How I used to search your pages Her hand scarce stirs the singing, wiry metal, 
For the words I wished to say; Hear from the wild-rose fall each perfect petal ! 
And received my labor’s wages 
Every Sabbath day. - 
Ah, how sweet it was to hand her And can we have, on earth, of heaven the whole! 
You, with lines I’d marked when found! Heard thoughts — the soul of inexpressible thought; 
And how well I’d understand her Roses of sound 
When she blushed and frowned. That strew melodious leaves upon the silent ground; 
And music that is music’s very soul, 
And one day, old book, you wriggled Without one touch of earth,— 
From my hand and, rattling, fell Too tender, even, for sorrow, too bright for mirth. 


Upon the floor ; and she —she giggled, is» 
id Miss Isabel. R. W. Gilder. 
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To Betsey Prig. 


DEAR Betsey, who with courage stout, 
And attitude of firm resistance, 

Expressed, erewhile, that famous doubt 
Of “ Mrs. Harris’s ’’ existence,— 


We have our “ Mrs. Harris ’”’ too. 

We court her, shun her, praise her, flout her, 
But oh! we are not brave like you, 

We will not, cannot, dare not doudt her ! 


She’s had a score of names almost. 
In “teacup times ” of cards and tattle 
She was “ the A/ode” to Belle and Toast, 
“The Zon” to Messrs. Froth and Rattle. 


She’s “ Fashion,” now to Beauty’s eyes, 

“ The World” to some, to some “ Propriety ”; 
And in her most appalling guise 

She boasts that awful name, *‘ Society.” 


Time was, her elder lieges say, 
She dwelt (or seemed to dwell) in Paris; 
She “ hails ” from Albion’s shores to-day, 
Our tutelary “ Mrs. Harris.” 


What mortal can escape her thrall ? 
Nurse Sairey o’er our cradle dozing 
Mumbles her hated name, on all 
Our helpless necks her yoke imposing. 


For her we toil and plot and spend; 

For her we barter health and treasure : 
What does she give us at the end — 

What smallest good, what poorest pleasure ? 


What do we gain for weary bones ? 
What do we get for all our giving ?— 
Tinsel for solid gold, and stones 
For bread of wholesome human living! 


Join hands, dear Betsey! Slave too long 
To other men’s beliefs about her, 
’ ~Le « 7 ane 
[’ll pluck up heart of grace, and strong, 
Like you, I’ll nobly dare to doubt her! 


See! Here all fears away I fling — 

I take your name to hang my verse on: 
I doubt her power, her — everything ! 

“ J don't believe there’s no sich person /”’ 


Robertson Trowbridge. 


To a Watch-Hand. 


LIKE a leaf by breezes set a-tremble, 
Like a wave reflecting sparks of fire — 

Little needle, your pom | y mera resemble 
Those that hope and fear in me inspire. 


Light and fleet as lissom Atalanta, 
You, swift runner, hold the winning race, 
Since you never pause nor go askant a 
Moment, for the golden apple’s grace. 


Yet I rather, seeing every second 

Marked so gaily on your courier-track, 
Feel myself by you drawn on and beckoned 
Towards the goal of love, and turn not back. 


I will follow your elastic sprinting ; 
Lilt away! Wherever you may lead, 

There the world a disk of gold seems glinting, 
Over which we course with airy speed, 


So, my watch-hand, circling round the dial, 
When the moment and the maid you meet, 
Tell her I am near, nor can denial 
Keep me longer from her presence sweet. 


Tell her for me, little interceder, 
Never can my heart range far away ; 
Back it comes to her, with you for leader, 
True to her each minute of the day. 


George Parsons Lathrop. 


Beautiful Spring. 


“A TENDER veil of green adorns the willows; 
The grass is springing up in sunny places; 
The ice no longer holds in chains the billows; 
The violets soon will show their modest faces. 
Oh Spring, fair Spring, we hasten forth to greet thee, 
Our frost-bound hearts throb with fresh joy to meet 
thee.” 


Thus wrote the Poet, and he read it over — 
Being quite young — with modest approbation, 
Gazing across a field of (last year’s) clover, 
And exercising his imagination. 
And being caught by several April showers, 
He only murmured something of “ May flowers,” 


But the next morning, with a north wind blowing, 
And leaden skies above, he changed his ditty. 

“ No!” growled he, “ I will #o¢ look how it’s snowing! 
Pull down the blind, if you’ve a spark of pity. 

Stir up the fire, and make it kindle faster; 

And wi// you mix me that red-pepper plaster ? 


“If anything could start my circulation, 

’T would be that Pilgrim Father’s business, surely. 
To think they undertook to found a nation, 

And counted on its future so securely, 
After they’d seen — no, it was of sublime —it 
Was idiotic, settling in this climate!” 


Margaret Vandegrift. 


A Sign of Spring. 


THE frozen brooks refuse to flow ; 
The air is filled with flying snow, 
In sudden showers: 
Yet something tells me Spring is near, 
Sweet Spring, who brings the waiting year 
Its birds and flowers. 


’Tis not that I have faintly heard 
An echo from some singing bird, 
Adown the gale ; 
Nor in the leafless woods have found, 
Half hidden in the icy ground, 
One blossom pale : 


No, something fairer proves the birth 
Of sunny days, a sign that’s worth 
A Herrick’s sonnet. 
’Tis Delia with a charming frown, 
In doubt just how to trim the crown 
Of her Spring bonnet. 


Dudley C. Hasbrouck. 
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